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CHAPTER V. 

During the siege of Rodrigo, an expedition sailing from 
Coruna under Porlier seized and dismantled Santona and 
other points on the coast. Mahi, coming down from the Qallician 
mountains, also menaced Astorga; and part of lus army, under 
Toboado Gil, occupied Puebla de Senabria to act in concert 
with Silveira. Mahi’s movements were unopposed by Keller- 
man and Serras during the siege of Rodrigo, because the first 
being at Bafios was too distant, and the latter’s troops were 
too widely spread; but when the fortress fell, the eighth cori)s 
repassed the Tormes to gather provisions, which enabled 
Berras to concentrate and drive Mahi bach to the hills. 
Tohoado Gil then removed his stores from Puebla de Senabria, 
and drew closer to Silveira in expectation of an attack; but 
Serras put a Swiss battalion and sixty dragoons into Puebla 
and fell back to Zamora, the eighth corps returned to the 
Agueda, and these were the only Spanish efforts to draw off 
any of the besiegers from Rodrigo, and give the English general 
an opportunity of succouring it. 

Meanwhile Bonnet having defeated the Asturians at Sales, 
entered Castropol on the frontier of Gallicia, but returned 
to Oviedo on hearing of tlie expedition to Santona; the 
Spauiordf then re-embarked for Conula and the proj^ of a 
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larprer armament, to be directed against Santander itself, was 
adopted; for the success of this small enterprise had elated the 
allies, and Mahi boasted, that if arms *and ammunition were 
supplied by England he would clear the plains of Leon as far 
as the Esla river: his proposals were acceded to, and sir 
Home Popham was appointed to superintend a great naval 
expedition against the Asturiau and Biscay coasts. 

JReynicr now passed the Tagus. He had collected boats at 
Barca de Alconetc in June, expecting to be joined by the 
French column from Andalusia; but hearing it was attacked 
by Mendizabel at Los Santos the 23rd of that month marched 
to its succour. Lacy’s expedition to the Honda had just then 
drawn Morticr from Seville? the French on the Odicl had 
fallen back to the Tinto, and Copons was foraging about the 
former river, Reynier thought the crisis formidable, and 
instead of returning to the Tagus sought to surprise Tinas; 
failing in that he pushed across the Morena against Ballesteros, 
who was at Camjio Frio and only saved himsi'lf by a hasty 
flight into Portugal. Lacy, as before said, was soon beaten 
from the Ronda, Mortier returned to Seville, Huelva aud 
Moguer were re-occupied, and Reynier resumed his project 
for passing the Tagus at Alconete, wlierc bis boats remained, 
the Spaniards having neglected the opportunity for destroying 
them. 

To cover his movement Hill, then at Campo 
U Mayor, Reynier placed a rear-guaM on the Salor, 

and Kellerman came from Banos to Coria to awe 
the Portuguese on the Elga. On the 10th the jiassage was 
effected by the main body; on the 1 Cth by the rear-guard, which 
thus escaped Hill aud Eoipajpa, who being united and advanc¬ 
ing to gather the hartrest for inctualling Badajos aud the other 
fortresses iia*! designed to fight. ReynieFs movement forced 
Hill to make a imrallel march by Vilha Velha, which only 
required thirty-^six hours, and meanwhile Wellington had 
assembled at Thomar, under general Leith, a reserve of eight 
thousand Portuguese, and two thousand British troops just 
arrived from England. When Reynier reached Coria he 
detached troops by Perales upon Sabugal, but recalled them 
on fluditig Hill was close at hand, and the two geierala then 
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faced each other. Hill, reinforced by the Portuguese cavalry 
under general Fane, ancamped sixteen thousand men with 
eighteen guns at Sarzedas, having the Sobreira Formosa close 
behind •, his advanced guard was in Gastello Branco, his horse¬ 
men on the Poncul; and a Portuguese brigade of infantry was 
detached to Fundao to cover the Estrada Nova and commu¬ 
nicate with Guarda: general Leith immediately adopted the 
line of the Zezere, in support of Hill, and thus twenty-six 
thousand regulars, aided by the militia, were between Reynier 
and Lisbon. That general made a demonstration on the side 
of Salvaticrra but was repulsed by some Portuguese cavalry, 
and then dividing his forces between Penamacor and Zarza 
Mayor, established a small post on the left bank of the Tagus 
near the mouth of the Rio del Monte, and by continual move¬ 
ment rendered it doubtful whether he meant to repass the 
Tagus, to advance upon Sarzcda.s, or to join Massena. Mean¬ 
while Ballestero.s returned to Araeena, and Romana sent Imas 
to Xeres dc los C’avalh;ros, O’Honncl to Truxillo, and Carlos 
d’Espaha to surprise Reynier’s post on the Jiio del Monte; 
yet ho soon recalled these detachments because Mortier was 
prej)ariug to re-enter Estremadura. Sucb was the state of 
affairs in August, when Massena, assured of Reynier’s aid, 
invested Almeida, which produced Craufurd’s action on the 
Cofi, during which Lc^sqn, thinking the governor a native, 
pressed him to desert the English, ^tliat vile people whose 
object was to enslave Portugal.’ ; 

Wellington’s situation was embarrassing. Ciudad Rodrigo 
furnished the French with a place of arm^, they might dis¬ 
regard Almeida, and their tardy investment, viewed in con¬ 
junction with the great magazines collecting at Ciudad Rodrigo, 
indicated an intention of so doing. Ney’s coq)B and the 
reserve cavalry were indeed around Almeida, but by tele- 
grajhic intercourse with the place, it was known the invest¬ 
ment was not real, and that the heads of the columns pointed 
towards Celorieo. Loisoii’s advanced guard entered Pinhcl 
the day after Craufard’s action, Rcynicr’s troops were divided 
between Zarza Mayor and Penamacor, and having boats near 
Alcantara oi^ the Tagus, menaced equally the line of that river 
and the line of the Zezere; it was as liltely Massena would join 
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Reynier, as that Reynier would join Massena. A letter con¬ 
taining Napoleon’s orders for Reynier t® invade by the line of 
AbraiiteSj while Mortier entered the Alcmtejo and Massena 
acted by the valley of the Moiidego, was intercepted; but 
Reynier was by the same letter placed under Massena’s coin- 
xnand, Mortier was not in a condition to move against the 
Alcmtejo, and no certain notion of the enemy’s intention could 
be formed. Junot, Serras and Kellcrman were between the 
Tonnes and the Esla, and might break into the northern pro¬ 
vinces of Portugal, while Ney and Reynier held the allies in 
check; and this was the surest course, because the taking of 
Oporto would have furnished many resources, stricken the 
natives with terror, dispersed the northern militia, opened the 
great coast-road to Lishon, and enabled Massena to avoid all 
the difficult country about the Mondego. The English general 
must then have retired before the second and sixth corps, 
unless he attacked Noy; an nni)romi.sing measure, because of 
the enemy’s strength in horse; in fine, Massena, though dila¬ 
tory, had one l»undred and sixteen thousand men and the 
initial power: the English general was forced to await his 
niovemeuts. 

The actual position of the allies was too extended and too 
forward, yet to retire at once would have s'e^m^d timid; hence 
Wellington remained quiet during the 2dth, 2Gth, and 27tli 
of July, although the enemy’s posts were thickening on the 
Pinb^river. The 2Bth, the British cavalry advanced to 
Frexadas, the infantry withdrew behind the Mondego, Cole 
only remaining at Guarda. .Craufurd occupied Celorico, the 
other divisions w0t*6 at Penhancos, Carapichina, and Fornos, 
the Portuguese a. day’s march behind. The sick were sent 
daily to the rear, the line of retreat kept free from encum¬ 
brance, the army ready for action. In this state the enemy 
made a demonstration towards St. Joa de Pesquera and defeated 
some militia at Fosboa on the Douro, after which he retired 
across the Coa, and the communication with Almeida was 
again open. A detachment of Reynier’s horse, encountered at 
Atalaja near Fuudao, was beaten by tbe Portuguese cavalry 
and ordenan(;a, with a loss of fifty killed or taken, and the 
French withdrew from Penamacor, 
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On the side of Gallicia, Kellerman entered Castro Contrijo, 
and part of Serras’ troops, advancing towards Monterey, or¬ 
dered provisions for tSn thousand men on the road to Bra- 
ganza. Silveira immediately marched against Puebla do 
Senahria, drove off the French cavalry and invested the Swiss 
on the 7th. They capitulated on the 10th at the moment 
when Serras, who had so carelessly left them there, was com¬ 
ing to their relief: five hundred men and an eagle were thus 
captured. Silveira in his foolish i)ride would then have given 
battle to the French, and when Beresford, dreading mischief, 
sent him imperative orders to retreat, he obeyed in so slovenly 
a manner as to abandon his rear-guard under J. Wilson, who 
nevertheless saved it in circumstances of such trying difii- 
culty that he received the public thanks of the marshal. This 
advantage in the north was balanced by a disaster in Estreina- 
dura. The Spanish generals, never much disposed to respect 
Wellington’s counsels, were now discontented by the fall of 
Ciudad Rodrigo. He had pressed upon Romana the policy of 
avoiding battles, had obtained Campo Mayor for him as a 
jdacc of arms, with leave to retire there when ovcr-inatchcd by 
the enemy, and he had showja him that Hill's departure 
greatly augmented the necessity of caution. Romana, despising 
this counsel, joined Ballesteros, and their united forces amounted 
to eighteen thousand infantry and two thousand cavalry, bcsi<lcs 
j)artida8. Wellington foreseeing then they would offer battle, 
be defeated, and-ithus lay open the Alcmtcjo, ordered Hill to 
send Madden’s Portuguese cavalry in all haste to their Witecour, 
and that officer reached Campo Mayor the 14tli, hut ho was 
too late; Romana’s van-guard, under Mendizabel, had been 
defeated at Benvenida by Mortier on the llth, with a loss of 
six Imndred men, and was going to surrender when Carrera 
coming up with the Spanish cavalry disengaged it. »Thc whole 
then retreated across the Morena to Monte Molin and Fregeiial, 
pursued by the French, who slew or took four hundred: the 
next day Mortier entered Zafra and Eemana retired to Almcn- 
dralejos. This cheek shook the defence of Portugal to its 
centre. There was nothing to j)revent Mortier jienetrating to 
the lower Tagus, and thus drawing Wellington from Beira, 
before tUenncasurcs for laying waste the country were ripe for 
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execution. But a couuter-clieck of a like natiU’C arrested Mor- 
tier. Lacy, sailin^jf from Cadiz under the convoy of captain 
Cockhuru of tlie British navy, lauded tlif-ee thousand men near 
Mogiicr, and drove the duke of Aremberg towards Seville 
while Copons drove general Keiuondupon Zalameaj the French 
indeed rallied and forced Lacy to re'Ombark, but on the first 
alarm Mortier was reeallod to the Morena, and Romaua once 
more occ-upied Zafra. This afl'air at Moguer was contemptible 
in itself, yet the check it gave to Mortier’s progress, and a very 
tumid despatch from captain Cockburii gave it a momeiitary 
celebrity. 

Miisscna had been waiting for Morticr’s co-operation, and ou 
the day the latter entered Zafra the sixth corps formally in¬ 
vested Almeida. Wellington immediately brought u])thc Por¬ 
tuguese army to Celorico, (fovea, Melho, and Trancoso, while 
the British troops occupied Pinhcl, Freixadas, and Guarda. In 
these positions, expecting a vigorous defence from Almeida, 
he liopcd to deday the enemy for two months, when the rainy 
season would give him farther advantages in defence of the 
country. His original intention had bet'n to kcc]> Ihe light 
division always on the Cuheca. Negro, a rugged hill overhang¬ 
ing.(be bridge of the Coa, expecting thus to keep open his 
eonmiuuicatiou with the fortn ss, or to iimke the French invest 
the place with their wdvole army. Craufurd’s rashness marred 
this i>]an; and his desjjoudency after the action on the 24th, 
rcjuh'red it imprudent to renew the project. Yet Mas.senn’s 
tardiness au<l the small force with which he finally invested the 
place, led Wellington again to think of assembling secrctl}'^ a 
large and chosen body of men bcbiiid the Cabega Negro, with 
the view of suddenly forcing the bridge and the fords and 
taking tho French Jbattering train; but while revolving this 
great Btrol*3 in his mind a terrible disaster broke his measures. 


SIEGE OF ALMEIDA. 


This fortress was garrisoned by four thousand Portuguese 
rc'gulars and militia under the English colonel Cox. Although 
regularly coustructed with six bastions, ravelins, ana excellent 
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ditch and covered way, it Was extremely defective. The ram¬ 
parts were too high for the glacis, and from some near ground 
the bottom of the ditch might be seen. An old square castle, 
built on a mound in the centre of the town, contained three 
bomb proofs, the doors of which were not secure, and with the 
exception of some damp casemates in one bastion, there was 
no other magazine for the powder. 

On the 18th, ground was broke under cover of a false 
attack, and in the morning of the 2Cth, sixty-five pieces of 
artillery, opening at once, set many houses in flames, which 
the garrison was unable to extinguish. The counter-fire was 
however briskly maintained and very little military damage 
was sustained. ToAvards evening the cannonade slackened, 
but just after dark the ground suddenly trembled, the castle 
bursting into a thousand pieces gave vent to a column of 
smoke and fire, and with a prodigious noise the Avholc toAvu 
sunk into a shapeless ruin! Treason or accident had caused 
the magazines to explode, and the devastation was incredible. 
The ramparts were breached, the guns thrown into the ditch, 
five lumdred people were struck dead on the instant, and onlysix 
houses were left standing; the sUues thrown out hurt forty of 
the besiegers in the trenches, and the surviving garrison, 
aghast at the horrid commotion, disregarded all exhortations 
to rally. Cox fearing the enemy would take the opportunity 
to storm the ramparts, beat to arms, and running to the walls, 
with the liclj) of an artillery officer, fired off tlie few guns that 
remained. No attack was made, but the French shells fell 
thickly all the night, and in the morning of the 27th, two 
officers appeared at the gates, bearing a letter from Massena 
with ail offer of terms. Further resistance was impossible, 
but the governor, thinking if he could impose on the enemy 
for two days the army might succour him, was in dtbe act of 
rejecting the ofier, when a mutiny, openly fomented by the 
lieutenant-governor Bernardo da Costa, privately by Josef 
Bareiros the chief of the artillery, who had (sorrespouded 
secretly with the French, broke out. The other native officers, 
disturbed by fear or swayed by the influence of those two, 
were more willing to follow than to oppose their dishonourable 
proceeding^ and Costa expressed bis resolution to hoist the 
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white flag. Cox, unsupported except by the British captain 
Hewlt, and seeing no remedy of force, endeavoured to pro¬ 
crastinate ; he was ignorant of Bareirol’ proceedings, and sent 
him with counter-proposals to the French camp, but the traitor 
immediately informed Massena of the true state of the gar¬ 
rison and never returned; the place then capitulated; the 
militia to return to their homes, the regulars to remain pri¬ 
soners of war. 

While the treaty was pending, and even after the signature 
of the articles, in the night of the 27th, the French bom¬ 
barded the place. This act equally unjustifiable and strange, 
because Massena’s aide-de-camp, colonel Pelet, was actually 
within the walls when the firing commenced, was excused on 
the ground of an error in the transmission of 
orders; yet it lasted during the whole night, and 
Cox asserts that the terms of the capitulation with 
respect to the militia were also violated. Pelet 
indignantly denies this charge. Pie says the garri¬ 
son seeing the marquis of Alorna, their country¬ 
man, amongst the French generals, ofiered for the 
most part to se^ye, and this version is corrobo¬ 
rated by two facts. The 24th Portuguese regiment 
certainly took service with the P'rench in a body, 
and Massena released the Arganil regiment of 
militia who refused to do so. Yet, so easily are men’s minds 
moved by j)rcsent circumstances, that the greater number 
deserted again when they saw the allied armies, Barciros 
joined the enemy and escaped punishment; Da Costa was, 
long afterwards, shot by order of marshal Beresford, and his 
cowardice and mutiny merited death; yet the only evidence 
produced against him was an explanatory letter, written to 
lord Liveiqwol by Cox while a prisoner at Vcrdmi. The 
explosion, the disappearance of the steeple and cessation of 
fire, proclaimed the fall of Almeida in the allied camp; but 
the surrender was first ascertained by Wellington ou 
the 29th, when, with a telescope, he observed many French 
officers on the glacis of the place. Then he withdrew to 
his former position behind the Mondego; and while this 
happened on the Coa, the powder magazine in Ailbuqnerque^ 
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struck with lightning, also exploded and killed four hundred 
men. 

Reyiiicr now made Cemonstrations towards Gastello Branco, 
in one of which ho lost a squadron of horse; but the 1st of 
September he suddenly entered Sabugal, and the British 
piquets on the Piuhel river were driven in the following day 
by Ney. Massena’s plans then seemed ripe for execution, and 
Wellington, transferring head-(piartcrs to Govea, withdrew his 
infantry behind Celorico, leaving the cavalry in front of that 
place with posts of observation on the flanks, at Ouarda and 
Trancoso: but Bcynier returned to Zarza Mayor, and throwing 
a bridge over the Tt^gus at Alcantara again involved the French 
])rq)ects in obscurity. 

Massena, chilled by age and honours, was wasting time. 
He found it difficult to feed his troops, was disinclined to 
invade so late in the year, and undecided as to the niodOf for 
his knowledge of the country was derived entirely from 
Alorna and Pamplona. It w'us two months since Ciudad 
Rodrigo fell, Almeida had only resisted ten days, yet the 
French army was still heliind the Goa; and a second inter¬ 
cepted letter, dictated by Napglcon in ScptcniLer, indieuted 
bis fear of further inaction; ^Lord Wellington,'ho observed 
to Massena, ^ has only eighteen thousand men, Hill has only 
six thousand; it would be ridiculous to sui)pose that twenty- 
five thousand English can balance sixty thousand Frciieli, if 
the latter do not trifle, but fall boldly on after having welt 
observed where tJie blow may he given. You have twelve thou¬ 
sand cavalry, and four times as much artillery as is necessary 
for Portugal. Leave six thousand cavalry and a proportion 
of guns between Ciudad Rodrigo, Alcantara, and fcJalamanca, 
and with the rest commence operations. The emperor is too 
distant, and the positions of the enemy change tqo often to 
direct how you should attack; but it is certain the utmost 
force the Eugli.sh can muster, including the troops at Cadiz, 
will bo twenty-eight thousand men.’ This letter was accurate 
as to the numbers of the English army, but Napoleon was 
ignorant how strongly Wellington had secured Portugal in the 
rear; and before his letter arrived, Massena had commenced 
the invasiwi, A remarkable event in tlie world’s history it 
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proved, aud it is essential to a clear understanding of the 
operations which followed to describe the country in which 
they w'cre conducted. * 

It has been shown that the advanced positions of the allies 
extended from Almeida across the Sierra de Estrella, by 
Guarda, to Fundao, Sarzedas, and Oastello Branco, thus 
guarding at each side of the Estrella the two great entrances 
to Portugal by the P>eira frontier. A serious attack at either 
side was to be the signal for a gradual concentric retreat of 
the army towards Lisbon. Guarda, the connecting point, 
was however to be held to the last moment; because from 
thctice the enemy could, while menacing Celorieo, move 
Kocretly by Belmonte and Corilhao between Hill and Welling¬ 
ton, Avhose distance from each other was double that of such a 
inarch. It was to balance this disadvantage, the Covilhao 
road had been broken up, and a brigade from Hill’s corps 
stationed at Fundao. Two entrenched positions also were 
formed, between which Leith’s reserve wjis placed. The first 
behind the Zezere extending from its confluence with the 
Tagu.s to the Barca do Codies. The second behind the Alva, 
n stream dcscciidiiig from th(i Estrella, and fulling into the 

ondego a few miles above Coimbra. Both positions were 
strong, the covering rivers deep, swift, and difficult of access, 
and the Alva was Imgged on the left bank by the rugged 
Sierra dc Murcclla. During the B])ring aud summer the 
militia destined to reinforce Leith on the Zezere had been 
kept in winter quarters, because money could not be obtained 
from the English ministers to bring them into the field 
until the last moment: they were now however jdaced in 
second line to support Hill, who could fall back ou the Zezere 
from Sarzedas, and gain the Alva by the military road of 
Espinal. • 

It has been shown that from Celonco to the Alva, sixty 
miles, the road is a long defile between the Bierra Estrella 
and the Mondego; the ridge upon which Celorieo stands, 
being a shoot from the Estrella, closes this defile at one end 
and is covered by the Mondego; the Sierra Mureella covered 
by (he Alva closes it at the other end. The principal road 
leading through this defile had been repaired au(i joined to 
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the military road of Espinal, having a branch also carried 
across the Moiidego to Coimbra, and thus an internal coin- 
municatiou was establilhed for the junction of all the corps. 
Between Celorico and the Alva, the country was not per¬ 
manently tenable, because from Guarda and Covilhao roatls 
led over the Estrella to Gouvea, Cca, and Gallices, in rear 
of Celorico; and the enemy could also turn the whole tract by 
moving through Trancoso and Yiseu, and so down the right 
bank of the Mondego to Coimbra. But while the head of the 
army was one march behind Celorico, in observation of tlie 
Ihiuking routes over the Estrella, and the rear close to the 
Alva, the line was safe; and as the IMoiulego was fordahle in 
BUinmer, and bridged at several phici's, it could be passed in a 
few hours to meet the enemy on the right bank, where the road, 
the worst in Portugal, was crossed by several deep streams, as 
the ('Hz and Dao, and was a long defdc between the Mon¬ 
dego and the Sierra de Alcoba or Carainula,: there also a 
traiis>erse ridge, called the Sierra de Busaeo, seemingly a 
prolongation of the !Muicella, barred the way to Coimbra. 

Caramula extending from the Eouro to Coimbra se])a- 
rated the Mondego valley from, the coast line; but it lunl 
breaks, and oni' near Viseu by which the Freiieh could gain 
the royal road from Oporto, and Sf> reaching Coimbra, turn 
Busaeo: in this system tlie weakest point was Guarda, and 
tile mass of the allied force was ke])t on that side with a 
ea\'alry post in the town. 

iVlasscna, ill-acquainted with the military features of Por¬ 
tugal, was absolutely ignorant of the lines of Torres A^edras. 
So eireumspectly had those works been (larried on, that only 
vague rumours of their existence reaclunl the hulk of the 
English army; neither the Portuguese government, nor the 
Ih'itish envoy, although aware great defensive wqrks were 
coijstrueting, knew their nature: they imagiried the entrench¬ 
ments immediately round Lisbon were the lines 1 Many 
British officers laughed at the notion of remaining in Por¬ 
tugal ; the major jiart suiiposed the eampaigu on the frontier 
to be only a decent cloak to cover tlie shame of an embarka¬ 
tion. In England the opposition asserted that Wellington 
Would embark; the Portuguese dreaded it, the French army 
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universally believed it; and the English ministers entertained 
the same opinion; for at this time an officer of engineers 
arrived at Lisbon, whose instructions, received personally 
from lord Liverpool, were unknown to Wellington, and com¬ 
menced thusAs it is probable the army will embark in 

September,’ 
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CHAPTER TI. 

i . 

THIRD INVASION OF PORTUGAL. 

JIassena’s command extended from the banka of the Tagua 
to the Bay of Biscay, from Almeida to Burgos. His troo])a 
under arms exceeded one hundred and ten thousand men; but 
thirteen thousand were in the Asturias and the province of 
Santander; four thousand in the government of Valladolid; 
eight thousand under Serras, at Zamora and Eenevente; nine¬ 
teen thousand under Drouct at Bayonne. This last named 
body entered Spain in August as the ninth corps, but though 
replaced at Bayonne by another reserve under Caffarclli, it did 
not join Massena until long afterwards; his efficient troops 
were not more than seventy fhousand, and as eveiy man, 
combatant or non-combatant, is borne on the strength of a 
French army, only fifty-five thousand bayonets and eight 
thousand sabre-men were with the eagles. The ninth corps 
had however orders to follow his march, and the void thus 
made at BurgoS and VaUndGlid was filled by sixteen thousand 
of the young guard. JjfKis arrangement shows how absurdly 
Napoleon has been called a rash warrior, never thinking of 
retreat^ no matt ever made bolder marchc.s, yet no man 
secured his%ase with more care. Here, he would not suffer 
any advance to fresh conquests until his line of communica¬ 
tion had been strengthened with three additional fbrtrosses,— 
namely, Astorga, Ciudad Rodrigo, and Almeida; and while 
he employed sixty-five thousand men in the invasion of Por¬ 
tugal, he kept more than eighty thousand in reserve. The 
total loss of the army destined to make what is technically 
termed ‘a point’ upon Lisbon, would, as a mere milit.iry 
disaster, hj^ve scarcely shaken his hold of Spain. 

Masseua’s instructions were, to convert Ciudad Rodrigo 
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and Almeida into places of anna, and move on both aides of 
the Tagus against Lisbon in the beginning of September. 
But thinking liis force too weak to act upon two lines at 
the same time, or trusting to the co-operation of Soult, he 
relinquished tlie Alemtcjo, and looked only to the northern 
bank of the Tagus; ami as Junot’s march in 1807 warned him 
off tlio Sobreira mountains, liis views were confined to the 
tliree roads of Bolmonbi, Celorico, and Viscu. The strength 
of the jjosition behind the Alva river was known to him, as 
W(!re also the iinpudimeuts to his descent from Oovilhao upon 
Kspinhal; hut Alorna, Pamjfiona, and the other Portuguese 
in the French camp nsscrt<^d with singular ignorance, that 
_ , , the road hy Viscu to Coimbra along the right 

Ko(c hy . 1 r 1 1 * ■ ° 

goiierni bank of the Mondogo was easy, and no important 
jiosition covered the latter town. The French 
general thus deceived, resolved suddenly to assemble all his 
forces, distribute thirteen days’ bread, and rush in one mass 
<lowu tbe right of the Momlego, not doubting to ri'actli 
Coimbra before Hill could join lord Wellington. Jn this 
view, the three cor]»s were directed to concentrate on the Ifith 
of September; llcynier’s at'Ouarda, Ney’s and the heavy 
cavalry at Ma(;al de Chao, Junot’s at Pinlicl. By this dispo¬ 
sition all throe roads wore menaced, and the allies kei»t in 
suspense as to the ultimate* object; Massena thus he»pcd to 
gain one march, a great thing, seeing that from Coimbra he 
was not more than a hundred miles, whereas IliH’s distance 
from that town was greater. To cover his real project and to 
keep Hill as long as jiossihlo at Sarzedas, he caused tlic town 
of Guarcla to he seized on the 12th, hy a detachment, which 
however withdrew again as if it were only a continuation of 
former feints: meanwhile Rcynier, having ascertained that 
Mortier waS at Monastcrio, menacing Estreraadura, destroyed 
his boat-bridge at Alcantara, and marched rapidly towards 
Sabugal, 

On the 13th the allies re-established their post at Guarda. 
On the Llth, it was again driven away by a considerable mass 
of the enemy and retired up the side of the Estrella; the 
cavalry in front of Celorico was also forced back in tbe centre, 
and the post at Traneoso chased towards Monguafde on the 
left. Wellington then felt assured the invasion was in serious 
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progress, and having ascertained that the troop.s in Guarda 
were of Reynier’s corps, despatched his final orders for Hill 
and Leith to concentrale on the Alva. On the ICth, Reynier 
descended from Guarda to the low parts bordering the Mon- 
dego, where he was joined by Ney’s corps and Montbrun’s 
cavalry, and the whole passed the river. Pushing through 
Celorico their horsemen drove back the cavalry posts of tho 
allies to the village of Corti^o, but the first German hussars 
turned there and charged the leading squadrons making some 
l)risoners. The road divaricated to Fornos on the right, to 
Oouvea on the left, and a French brigade advanced along the 
latter to cover the march of the main body towards Fornos, 
hut this feint was soon discovered; for there is a custom, 
peculiar to the British army, of sending mounted officers, 
good riders, singly to observe the enemy’s motions; they will 
penetrate through the midst of his cantonments, cross the 
line of his movement, and hover almost within musket-shot 
on the skirts of his columns to learn his numbers and the 
true direction of his march. Colonel Waters, one of these 
exploring officers, being on the left of Reynior’s troops this 
day, soon noticed the movement ojj Fornos and following with 
some German cavalry, made several prisoners and took the 
baggage of a general. The French opcratimis being thus 
opened, Wellington made the first, third, and fourth divisions 
march towards the Alva, withdrew the heavy cavalry from 
the front, and placed the light division at St. liomao in the 
Estrella, to cover the head-quarters, which were transferred 
that night to Cca. 

The 17th, the second and sixth corps passed the bridge of 
Fornos, and the advanced guard approached Mongualde. The 
cightli corps kept on tho road leading towards Oporto, to 
observe ten thousand of the northern militia who ugder the 
command of Trant, J. Wilson, and Miller, were collected to 
harass ]\Ias3ena’8 right flank and rear, Trant was already at 
Moimciita de Beira in the defiles leading through the hills to 
Lamego, the ordenan^a were all in arms, the country on both 
Bides of the Mondego laid waste, the mills destroyed, and the 
helpless port of the 2 >opulation hidden amongst the highest 
mountains. • 

On the 18th, the French advanced suard reached tho 
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deserted city of Viseu, and Pack’s Portuguese brigade was 
sent across the Mondego at Fosdao to the Criz, while general 
Pakeiiham entered Coimbra with a brigade of the first division. 
On the 19thj captain Somers Cocks, a gallant and zealous 
officer, M'ho commanded the cavalry post driven from Guarda, 
came down from tlie Estrella, and following the enemy 
through Cclorico ascertained that neither sick men nor stores 
were left behind: hence it was evident that Massena, re- 
linqulsliing his communications, had thrown his cavalry, 
infantry, artillery, pares, baggage and hospital waggons, in 
one mass upon the worst road in Portugal! 

Wellington was in motion to cross the Mondego, when a 
fal-5C report that the enemy was again on tlie left bank arrested 
tlie movement. The next day the truth became known, and 
the third, fourth, and light divisions, and the British cavalry, 
passed the river at Pena Cova, Olivarez, and other places. 
^J’hc light division marched to Mortagao in sui)port of Pack, 
the third and fourth entered the villages between the Sierra 
<lc Busaco and Mortagao, the horsemen occupied a plain 
between the light division and Pack’s brigade. But now the 
eighth corps pointed towards valley of the Vouga, and 
thus rendered it doubtful whethet Massena would not that 
w'ay gain the main road from Oporto to Coimbra. Spencer 
moved therefore with-the first division upon Millieada, and 
Trant was directed to Join hiui by a march through San 
Pedro de Sul and Sarclao. Meanwhile Leith arrived on the 
Alva, and Hill was only one march behind; for having dis¬ 
covered lieynier’s movements on the 12th, and hearing that 
the French boats on the Tagus had been destroyed, he with 
ready decision, anticipating orders, sent his artillery by 
Thomar, and marcHng rapidly with his troops by the military 
Way reached Espinal the everang of the 20th: there he was 
joined by general Lecor, who with equal vigour and judg¬ 
ment had brought the Portuguese brigade by long marches 
from Fundao. The 21st, Hill reached the Alva and puslied 
his cavalry in observation beyond that river; thus the whole 
of the allied army was united on the very day the main body 
of the enemy entered Viseu: the French horsemen wore 
indeed on the Criz, but the bridges had been destroyed by 
Pack, and the project of surprising Coimbra was baflietl. 
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Nor had Massena escaped other evil consequences from hi/i 
false movement. Forced to repair tlie road from day to day 
for his artillery it was twenty miles from Viscii on the 
19ta, and Trent formed the hardy project of destroying it. 
Quitting Moimenta de Beira in the night with a scjuadron of 
cavalry, two thousand militia and five guns, he passed between 
the convoy and the army, and on the 20th surprised a patrolo 
of ten men, from whom he learned that the guns were close 
at hand and Montbrun’s cavalry in their rear. The enter- 
ju’isc was serious, but the defiles were narrow, and charging 
the head of the escorting troops he took a hundred prisoners 
with some baggage. The convoy fell back, Trant followed, 
and such was the rugge<lnes3 of *the defile that !Montbruu’s 
cavalry could never get to the front. The French were in 
disorder, and a resolute attack would have ruined them, when 
the militia became alarmed and unmanageable; the enemy 
then repulsed the Portuguese horsemen with a loss of twelve 
troopers, and Trant seeing nothing more coidd he cflectcd 
returned to IMoimciita dc Beira and from thence marched to 
Lainego with his prisoners. Monthruii, ignorant of the 
lunuhcr and (piality of the assailants, fell hack, tuid the artil¬ 
lery did not reach Viseu until the 23rd, whereby Massena lost 
two most important days. 

While these events were passing in the valley of the ]\Ion- 
dego, a small cxi)edition from Cadiz again landed at Mogner 
to aid Copons in Qcdleeiing provisions on tlie Tinto; it was 
liOAvevcr quickly obliged to relmbark, and Copons was defcate<l 
*>y gf mcral Kemortd with the loss of three hundred men on 
the Ifith. Meanwhile Ilomana attacked the French i)ostH 
near !Monastorio and pushed his cavalry towards Seville, 
whereupon Sault sent Mortier against him, and he was beaten 
fit Fuente de Cantos on the same day that Clopons*had been 
defeated on the Tinto. The pursuit was continued to Fuente 
del Maostre, and the whole army was like to disperse in 
flight, when Madden’s Portuguese cavalry coming up charged 
the pursuers with signal gallantry, overthrew the leading 
squadrons, recovered some prisoners, and gained time for the 
Spaniards to rally. Nevertheless, the French entered Zafra, 
and lloraana*retreated by Almendralejo and Merida to Mou- 
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tijo on the 18th, throwing us he passed a garrison into 
Olivenza and three battalions into By,dujos, which was how¬ 
ever so little able to resist that he sent the junta to Valencia 
do Aleantarn and took refuge liinisc'lf under the guns of Elvas. 
Wellington’s antiei})ations were thus realized and the Alcm- 
tejo laid oj)en. Fortunately Sebastian! was at this moment 
near Cuiihagena in pursuit of the Murcian arnn', and a fresh 
insurrection had broken out in the Grenada mountains, where 
the French ])osts of Motril and Almun(‘car were taken. 
Oopons also advanced to the Tinto, and these events falling 
at one time prevented tSouH from sending more, than twelve 
thousand men to J'lstremadura; a. force inade((uatc to the 
invasion of the Alemtejo, ‘'because several British regiments 
witlidrawn from Cadiz, and others coming frean England, 
reached Lisbon about this ]>erlod, and formed a reserve <>f 
more than live thousand good troops. Wlierefore the French, 
who were suHering from sieltncss, returned to Ilompiillo, 
the S})aniards again advanced to Xeres de los Cavallei-os and 
Araeena, and this dangerous crisis glided gently away. But 
to iinderhtand it.s imj)ortanee, it i.s n(!cessary to show hoAv 
iiier('asing ]»olltical omburraSsmentH hud thwarted the original 
plan of the Engli.sli general. 


Although the first vexatious interference of tl»c Souza fac¬ 
tion had been ebocked, the loss of Almeida furnished a favour¬ 
able opportunity to ivaicw their elainoroiis hostility to the 
military jwoceedings. Falsely assorting that the. 
papiTr m'ss ]>l'o^'isiolls of that fortress had been ee«rried away 
by the English commis.saries, and as falsely pre- 
tonding that Wellington lia<l promised to raise the siege, thi.s 
party hyjiocritically assumed, that his expressions 
AppeudiXiZi, Korf-ow for its full were assuranet's of an 
intention to remove by a splendid victory the 
public despondency. They insisted tin refore that the. frontier 
should be defended, inveighed against the de.struc- 
ropei^^MSS. mills, endeavoured to force their own 

fidalgo faction on to the staff of Beresford, to 
embarrass the operations, and even proposed to have the 
fleet and transports sent away from the Tagus! But, neglecting 
or delaying the measures agreed uj»on for laying waste the 
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country, they protected the minor authorities when disobedient, 
refrained from punishing delinquents, and took every occasion 
to mislead the public mind when the enemy commenced the 
invasion. Nor was there wanting either accident or indis¬ 
cretion to increase the growing confusion. 

When Almeida fell, an ofEccr of the guards, writing to a 
friend at Oporto, indiscreetly declared that Mussena was 
advancing in front with a hundred thousand men, and ciglity 
thousand more were moving in rear of the allies upon Lisbon. 
This letter was niudc public, and created such a panic amongst 
the English merchants at Oporto that one and all applied for 
ships to carry their families and property away; and such a 
tumult eusue<l, that Traut, who was still governor, had to quit 
the field to supi)ress the commotion. To dry up this spring 
of mischief Wellington announced in general orders that he 
would not even seek for the authors of that and .similar letters, 
being assured their sense and feeling would prevent a contiim- 
ance of such pernicious corre.spondcnce. This appeal had a 
good eflect. 

To tlie regency he a<ldrosscd a more peremptory rebuke, 
Reproving t))cm for the false colouring given to his communi¬ 
cations, he declared, ‘ lie would never permit public clamour 
and jianic to induce liiiii to change in the smallest degree a s^'s- 
tem and plan of operation which he had adopted after mature 
consideration, and which daily experience proved to be the only 
one likely to produce a good end.’ Tbis only increased the 
virulence of his opponents, and before he reached Busaco, he 
was forced to tell them, ‘their miserable intrigues must cease 
or be would advise his own government to withdraw the British 
army.’ These factious proceedings had hoAvever been so mis¬ 
chievously successful, that the country between tbe^Mojidego 
the Tagus and the Lines, still contained provisions suflicient 
for the French during the ensuing winter; and between fighting 
the invaders on the Mondego, or wasting the country by force 
as he retreated, the English general had then to choose. But 
what an act the last! Final success depended on the moral 
strength he could call fortli, and he would have had to retire 
with a mix^;d force, his rear-guard engaged daily with a 
powerful anny, his advanced guard driving iinhapj)y multitudes 

c2 
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Lcforo it to the capital, wlicrc no preparation was made to save 
them from famine; but wlierc a violent powerful faction was 
ready to misreprcKScnt every i)rocceding and inflame the people’s 
minds. And this when tlie court of Itio Janeiro was discon¬ 
tented, and the English ministers were panic-stricken by the 
desponding letters of general ofiicers immediately about the 
head-quarters of the commandcr-in-chief! It was necessary 
therefore to fight, although the Freneli marshal had sixty-live 
thousand veterans, and only fifty thousand troops, half of them 
untried, could be ojjposcd to him. It was necessary to fight, 
though the battle was not to be estimated by the result of the 
fighting. MttSvScna might by victory gain everj^thing; a 
defeat would scarcely hurt "him; a serious cheek might send 
him from Coimbra to Oporto, where he would bo more for¬ 
midable,—where he could feed and be strongly reinforced. 
But the Eugli.sli general’s resources could not be much im¬ 
proved ; and he could scarcely expect that England or Portugal 
would endure a war without any palpable advantogc to balance 
the misery and expense. 

AVhile Massena rcjnained at Viseu, Sj>enecr held Milhcada 
wdih the first division, obser-^ing the great road from Oporto; 
tlie light division was at Mortagao, watching the road from 
Viseu ; the remainder of the army was in reserve ready to move 
to either side. But when the Frejich advanced guard rci)aired 
the bridges over the Criz and passed that river, the first divi¬ 
sion was recalled, and the Sierra de Busaco cho.sen for the 
I)Ositlon of battle. This mountain, eight miles in length, 
abuts with its right on the Mondego, while its left is connected 
with the Sierra do Caramula by a ruggtsd country impervious 
to the march of an army. A road along the crest aSbrded an 
easy commuiiicationTrom right to left; and behind the ridge 
on the ri^ht, the ford of Pena Cova furnished a passage over 
the Mondego to tlic Alva. The face of Busaco was steep, 
rough, and fit for defence; the artillery of the allies, placed on 
certain salient points could play along the front, and there was 
some ground on the summit suitable for a small body of cavalry. 
But neither guns nor horsemen on the French side had a field, 
and their infantry were to contend with every difficulty of 
approach and attack. * 
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After passing the Criz, a table-land permitted Masscna to 
march with a wide order of battle to Mortagao; but from 
thence, a succession of ridges led to the Sierra Busaco, wdiicU 
was separated from the last by a chasm, so jirofound the nalccd 
eye could hardly distinguish the movement of troops in the 
bottom, yet in parts so narrow that twelve-pounders could 
range across. From Mortagao four roads conducted to Coim¬ 
bra. The first, unfrequented and narrow, crossed the Caramula 
to Boynlva, a village situated on the western slope of that sierra, 
and from thence led to Sardao and Milheada. The other 
roads, penetrating through the rough ground in front, passed 
over the Sierra do Busaco * one by a large convent, fronting 
tlie enemy’s right, and on the highest point; another on his 
left, by a village called St. Antonio de Cantara; the tliird, a 
brancli from the second, being still more to his left, followed 
the Moudego to Pena Cova. When this formidable position was 
chosen, some officers expressed their fears that Masscna would 
not assail it. ‘ But if he docs, I shall heat him,’ was the reply 
of the English general. He was however well assured the 
prince, wliose advanced guard was already over the Criz, would 
attack. The second and sixth corps "were massed behind that 
stream, and Masscna was not likely, merely at the sight of a 
strong position, to make a retrograde movement and adopt a 
new line of operations by the Vouga, which would he cxjiosed 
to Baccellar’s militia: he was indeed anxious for a battle, but 
being still misled by Alorna and Pamplona as to the topo- 
graphy, was convinced Wellington would retreat and embark. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Genera-L Pack having destroyed tlic bridges on the Criz fell 
back on the light division, but the French restored them the 
23rd and drove the British cavalry into the hills behind 
Mortagao. Six oi- seven squadrons Avere retained there, the 
rest went to the low country about Milheada, from whence 
Spencer was recalled to Bnsaco; IMcton and Cole also took post 
on that position, tlu' former at St. Antonio do Cantara, the 
latter at the convent. The light division cncamj)ed in u pine 
wood, where happened one of those extraordinary panics attri¬ 
buted in aneirnt times to the influence of a god. No enemy 
was near, no alarm given, yet suddenly the troops, as if seized 
with a frenzy, started from sleep and dis])crscd In every 
direction ; nor Avas there any possibility of allaying this strange 
terror Amtil some persons called out that the enemy’s cavalry 
Avero amongst them, Avhen the soldiers mechanically run 
together, and the illusion was dissipated. On the 2^.11 the 
French skirmished Avith the jnqiiets, the division retired 
h'isurely to some strong ground four miles in the rear, and 
tinvards evening some French cavalry, venturing too close, were 
charged by a s(juadix»n of the 14th and lost thirty men. 

Next morning CVaufnrd njoA’-cd to the low ground in fronf 
and Rcemcd <lisposcd to rciicAV the fault of the Coa. The French 
cavalry Avcrc gathering thickly, and three columns of infantry 
were desorjfal on the table-land above Mortagao coming on 
all ahreast Avith aii impetuous pace, Avliilc behind them clouds 
of dust loading the atmosjhcrc for miles, showed that the 
Avhole army had passed the Criz and was in march to attach. 
The horsemen Avere actually exchanging pistol-shots, Avhen 
Wellington ariived and taking the command in person made 
the division retire, coATicd by the 52nd, the rifles, and Ross’s 
buttery. It Avas a timely interference, for the French brought 
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up guns and infantry so quickly, that all the skill of the 
general and the readiness of the troops could searccly evade 
a disaster. Howbeit a series of rapid evolutions under a 
sharp cauiiona<lo placed the division in an hour safely on the 
Busuco Sierra, and the opposite ridge was immediately crowned 
by the masses of the sixth corps, the }<Vcnch batteries opening 
while the English troops were yet iisceuding the position. 
Iicynier, pursuing a Portuguese battalion, arrived about the 
same time at Antonio de Cuntara in front of Picton, and 
Ix'foro three o’clock forty thousand French infantry were 
embattled on the two i)oints, their gurus trying the range 
above, while tlie skirmishing clatter of musketry arose from 
the dark-wooded chasms beiu^ath. • Ncy, whoso military glance 
w.is sure, instantly p(‘.rceivod that the mountain, a crested not 
a tahh' one, conld hide no great reserves, that it was ordy half- 
ts enpied, and that the allies were moving with the disorder 
nsnal on the taking unknown ground. He wished therefore to 
attack, hut Mussona was ten miles in rear, the officer sent 
to him waited two hours for an audieiKa.', and then retunic<l 
with an ord(T to attend the j)riu(‘c’s arrival. Tlius a great 
o]»i)ortunity was lost, for Speueor was not up, Leith’s troops, 
now called the 5tli division, were onh- passing the ^londego, 
and Hill was still laiiind the Alva. Scarcely twenty-five 
thousand r:ncu were in the line, and with great intervals. 

Next day Beyriier and Ney wrote in concert to Massena to 
urge an immediate attack j Imt he did not colM«^ 

U}) from Mortagao until twelve o’clock, hringing 
witli him Junofs corj)S and tire cavalry, which he 
formed as a reserve to coraiieet Noy’s and Poynier’s ti’(»ops; 
then throwing out skirmishers along the whole front he c;niv- 
fully examined the allies’ position. Jt was no longer denuded. 
Hill, having crossed the jSfondego, was athwart 4lie road 
h'ading over the sierra to the Pena (Jova ford;—on his left Ltath 
jji’olongfxl the lino of defence, having the Lusitaniuii legion in 
reserve;—Picton, supported hy Ch!implemon<rs Portuguese 
brigade, was next to Leith;—Spencer oeeiipicd tlic liigliest 
puit of the ridge, hetweeu Picton and the convent. Cole was 
on the extreme left, covering a path leading to the flat country 
about Milhcadtt. A regiment of heavy dragoons was in re- 
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serve on the summit of the siciTji, nnd Pack’s brigade and 
some other Portuguese troops were in front of Spencer half 
way down the mountain. On their left, the light division, 
supported by a German brigade and the nineteenth Portu¬ 
guese regiment of tlic line, occupied a spur, jutting out nearly 
half a mile in front of but lower than the convent, the sijaco 
between being scooped like the hollow of a wave before it breaks; 
the whole mountain side was covered with skirmisher.s, and fifty 
pieces of artillery were disjiosed upon the most salient points. 

Noy was now avcr.se to attack, but Masscua resolved to 
storm the ridge. Ileynicr thinking he had only to deal with 
a rear-guard encouraged the prince; and the latter, too con¬ 
fident in the valour of his hrmy and hi.s own fortune, diroct<‘d 
the second and sixlli corps to fall on the next d.ay, each to ils 
OAvn front, while the eiglitli cori)S the cavalry and the artillery 
rcunaineil in reserve. Towards dusk the light troops, dropping 
by two.s and thn^es into the lowest juirt.s of the valley, endea¬ 
voured to .steal up tbc wooded dells and hollow.s, and estiildish 
themselves unseen close to the piquets of the light division; 
the 1 ‘iflemcn and caeadorcs drove them back, but i*enewed 
attem]>ts seemed to menace a night attack and excited all the 
vigilance of the iroop.s. Yet only veterans tired of war could 
have shqit while that .serene .sky glittered above, and the dark 
mountains wore crowned with the iimumcrahlc bivouac llres of 
more than a hundred thousand warriors. 

BATTLK OF BUSACO. 

Soe Flan, page 13. 

Dofore daybreak on the 2()tb, Ncy planted three columns 
of attack opposite the convent, and Eeynier planted two at 
Antonio •'de Cantara, tho.se points being about three miles 
apart. Ileynicr’s men, having easier ground to assail, were in 
the midst of the piquets and skirmishers of Picton’s division 
almost a.s soon as they could be perceived in movement; and 
though the allies fought well, and six guns played along the 
ascent with grape, in less than half an hour the French were 
close upon the summit: so swiftly and with such astonishing 
power and resolution did they scale the mountain, overthrow- 
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hig everything tliat opposed their progress. The right centre 
of the third division was forced back, the eighth Portuguese 
regiment broken, the hostile masses gained the highest part 
of the crest, just between the third and the fifth divisions, 
and the leading battalions established themselves amongst 
the crowning rocks, while a confused mass in rear wheeled to 
the right, intending to sweep the summit of the sierra. At 
that moment Wellington caused two guns to open with grape 
upon their flank, a heavy musketry was poured into their 
front, and in a little time, the eighty-eighth regiment and a 
wing of the forty-fifth charged so furiously that even fresh 
men could not have withstood the shock; the French, spent 
with their previous eflbrts, gavtf way, and both parties went 
mingled together down the mountain side with a mighty 
clamour and confusion, their track being marked with dead 
and dying even to the bottom of tlic valley. 

Mcanwbilc those French battalions which had first gained 
the crest, were formed across the ridge witli their right resting 
upon a jjrccipice overhanging the reverse side, and the positi<ni 
was in fact gained if any reserve Jiad been 'at hand j for the 
greatest part of the third division, British ainl Portuguese, 
were fully engaged; some of the French skirmishers were 
descending the back of the position, and a misty cloud caj)j>ed 
the summit, so that the hostile mass, ensconced amongst the 
rocks, could only be seen by general Lcitli. That officer, notic¬ 
ing the first imjiressiou made on Picton’s division, had moved 
with a brigade to his aid; he had two miles of rugged ground 
to traverse on a narrow formation, hut he was now coining on 
rapidly, and directed the thirty-eighth n giineut to turn the 
French right flank while colonel Cameron witli the ninth 
assailed their front. A precipice stopped the thirty-eiglith, 
hut Cameron, hearing from a staff-officer the critifiid state of 
affairs, formed line under a violent fire, and without returning 
a shot run in upon and drove the French grenadiers from tlie 
rocks with irresistible bravery; jdyiug them with a destructive 
muskctiy ns long as they could be reached, and yet witli 
excellent discipline refraining from pursuit lest the crest of 
the position should bo again lost: for the mountain was so 
rugged no* general view could he taken. This secured the 
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victory, for Hill’s corps had now edged iu towards the scouo 
of action, Leith’s second brigade had joined the first, and a 
great mass of fresh troo])S was thus concentrated, while 
lieynier had neither reseiwes nor guns to restore the fight. 

Key’s attack had as little success. From the ahutinent of 
the mountnin ui)OU which the light division was stationed, the 
lowest parts of the valley could be discerned, the ascent was 
steeper than where Iveyuier had attacked, and Craufurd in a 
hajn»y mood of eoinneuid made masterly dispositions. I’lio 
table land between him and the convent was sulUclently 
scooped to eone('al the forty-third and fifty-second regiments 
draAvn uji in IItic ; and a quarter of a mile behind them, on 
higher ground and close to the convent, the Oerman infirntry 
aj)p('arcd to he the only solid line of resistance on tliis jairt of 
the position. In front of the ISritish regiments, some roedvs, 
overhanging the <lese(ait, furnished natural embrasures iu 
whidi Loss’s guns were jdaecd, and l)e}ond them the rifie- 
men and eacadi'rcs were planted us skirmishers, covering the 
sl()]>o of the mountain. 

Whih' it was still dark a straggling musketry was ln'ard iu 
the deep valley, and when the light broke, three heuAy masHe.s, 
detaebed from tlu', sixth eori)s, Avere seen to enter the Avoods 
heloAV and throAv forward a profusion of skij-mish(;rs. One of 
tliesi', nn(!(T general IMarehand, emerging from the dark chasm 
and tblloAving the niiiln road soi'ined iiii('nt to tiun the right 
of the Uglit division; a second under Loisou made straight up 
the fare, of the mountain against the front, the third remained 
in rc'servo. tSimon's brigade, leading Loisou’s attack, ascended 
Avith a AV(*ndeiful tdaerity, and though the light troops plied it 
iinecasiugJy Avith musketry, and the artillery bullets swejit 
through it frottv tUc first to the last section, its order was 
ncAM'r distiyhod nor its speed in the least abated. Loss’s 
guns Avero Avorked AAitb incredible quickness, yet their range 
was ])alpably contracted every round, the enemy’s shot came 
singing up iu a sharper key, the Fiiglish skirmishers, breath¬ 
less and bogrimed with poAv<ler, rushed over the edge of the 
ascent, the artillery drew hack, and the victorious cries of the* 
French Avt're heard Avithin a few yard.s of the summit. 

Craufurd, standing alono on one of the rocks, had been 
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intently watching the progress of this attack, and now with a 
shrill tone ordered the two regiments in reserve to charge! 
the next moment a horrid shout startled the French column 
and eighteen hundred British bayonets went sparkling over 
the brow of the hill. Yet so bravo so hardy were the leading 
French, that each man of the first section raised his musket 
and two officers and ten soldiers fell before them. Not a 
Frenchman had missed his mark! They could do no more. 
The head of their column was violently thrown buck upon 
the rear, both flanks were overlapped at the same moment by 
the English wings, three terrible discharges at live yards* 
distance shattered the wavering mass, and a long trail of 
broken arms and bleeding carcasses marked the lino of flight. 
The main body of the British now stood fast, but some 
(‘ompanies pursued down the mountain, whcreujK)u Ney threw 
forward his r<?serve division, and opening his guns from tin? 
0 ])posite heights killed some of the pursuers: thus warned 
ti»ey recovered their own ground, and the dermans were 
brought forward to the skirmish. During this light a small 
flanking detacliineut, having ])assed ronml llie right, rose near 
the convent and was gallantly charged and defe.jtc'd by Ihe 
ninete('nth Bortiiguesc regiment under colonel M‘Beaji. 

Lois<m did not renew the action, but Marchand having 
formed sc'veral small bodies, gained a pine-wood half-way np 
the inoimtuiii on the right of the light division, and stut a 
cloud of skirmishers against the highest part; o]» tliat slvc'p 
ascent however, Pack’s men sufficed to hold them in chi ck, 
and half a mile higher u]) S]»cnccT shoAveil a line of the foot- 
guards which forbad any hojie of success. CVaufuid’s artilliuy 
also smote Marchand’s people in the pine-wood, and Ney, who 
was there in person, after sustaining tins murderous cannonade 
for an hour relinquished that attack also. Tin; ^lesultory 
fighting of the light troops then ceased, and at two o’clock 
parties from both armies were, under a momentary truce, mixed 
together carrying ofi‘wounded men. Towards evening a Freneli 
company, with signal audacity, seized a village only half-muskct 
shot fj'om the light division, and refused to retire, whereu[)on 
Craufurd turned twelve guns on the intruders and overwhelmed 
them with buljcts for half an hour; but after paying tbe French 
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for dayR in company -with contending armies: fortunately for 
tins unhappy multitude, the weather was fine and the roads 
firm or the greatest number must have perished in the most 
dejjlorahle manner. And all this misery was of no avail, the 
object was not gained; the people tied, tlic provisions were 
left, and the mills Avcrc ordy partially and imperfectly ruined. 

On the 1st of October, the allied outposts were driven 
from the hills north of Coimbra, hut the French horse¬ 
men, entering the plain, sufi'ered some loss from a can¬ 
nonade. The British cavalry were in line on open ground, 
the disparity of nnnihers w^as not great, the opportunity fair; 
yet the Knglish wore withdrawn across the Mondego, and so 
unskilfully, that the French cut down some troopers in the 
middle of the river, and thus forced a combat in which fifty 
or sixty men fell. Tliis scrambling afl'air caused the light 
division to march hastily through the city to gain the defiles 
of fV>ndeixa, which ccminiencc at the end of the bridge, and 
then all the inhabitants who had not quitted the place 
rushed out, driving before tbeni a number of animals loaded 
with sick j)eople and children. At the entrance to the bridge 
the press was great and the troops halted a few moments 
under the i)rison; the jailer had fled with the keys, the 
jtrisoners, crowding to the windows endeavoured to tear down 
the bars with their hands, and even with their tooth, bellow¬ 
ing in the most frantic manner, while the bitter lamentations 
of the nuiltifudt' on the bridge increased, and the pistol shots 
of ilie cavalry engaged at the ford below were distinctly heard. 
AVilliani (\nnj5holI, a staff officer, breaking the prison doors, 
soon freed the wretched inmates, and the troops forced a 
jms.sage over the bridge; but at the other end, the defile, cut 
through l|igh rocks, was so crowded no effort could make 
Wiiy, A troop of French dragOi>us which had [lassed the ford 
now came close upon the flanlc, and a single regiment of 
infantry would have de.stroyed the division, wedged as it was 
in a hollow way, and unable to retreat, to advance, or break 
out on cither sidi*. At last a pfxssage was opened to the right, 
and the road was cleared for the guns, yet it was dark before 
the troops reached Condeixa, although the distgincc was less 
than eight mile,s. 
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That night the head-quarters were at Rcdinha, the next day 
at Loiria; the marches were therefore easy, ami provisions 
were abundant, yet the usual disoiders of a retreat lind already 
commenced. In Coimbra a quantity of harness and entrench¬ 
ing tools were scattered in the streets; at Leiriti, the maga- 
Eiuos were plundered by the troops and camp-followers; at 
CVjndeixa, a magazine of tents, sboes, spirits, and salt moat 
was destroyed or abandoned to the enemy. And while the 
town was flowing with rum, the liglit division and Pack’s 
Portuguese brigade, only a quarter of a mile distant, bad to 
slaughter their own bullocks, and reei'ivcd but half rations of 
li(|uor! Wellington however arrested these growing disorders 
with a strong hand. Three men taken in the fact were 
hanged at Leiria for plundering, and some n'giineiits iiioro 
tainted than others, were forbidden to enter a village. This 
vigorous exerci.se of command, aided by the lino weather and 
the enemy’s inactivity, restored regu!arit\' anunigst the allies, 
wliihi ^lassena’s conduct, the inverse of the English gencTal’s, 
introduced the confusioji of a retreat in the pursuing army. 
At (.\)iinbra, he permitted sueh waste, that resource's were dis¬ 
sipated in a few days which w<Mild liavc supplied his troops for 
two months under good arrangements; and during this licen¬ 
tious tlehiy the advantage g.ained by bis dangerous flank march 
to Boyalva was lost. 

0T!SEliVAT10^S. 

1°. ‘Attach vigoravdy, after haring ohserred tcell inhere io 
strlhe' This simple Init profound expression in ]N‘a])i>leon’,s 
h'tter to Massena furnishes a test for the latter’s (»p(‘nition'', 
which were not confnnuable to it. 11 is di'sigu to turn lljo 
detlles behind Celorico by the way of Yiseu re(juired rapid 
jnovements, yet ho did m>t quit Yiseii to march on Coimlwa 
until the tenth day alter jmsslng the Pinhel river: that was 
not a ^vigorous attack.’ Again, a IviiUlc mi^ht have been 
forced on Wellington when Almeida fell, or even before that 
event. The mules required for transport being then incom¬ 
plete, the commis.sary-gencnil Kennedy M'as dependent on the 
country eart^ and when the first retrograde movement from 
Alverca commenced, the drivers fled with their bullocks and 
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produced infinite confusion. Kennedy in a few days pro¬ 
cured indeed fifteen hundred additional mules, but inter¬ 
mediately a vigorous advance of the French would have forced 
a battle or a retreat more hasty than suited the English 
gcncrars political position. There also the French marshal 
failed to strike vigorously. 

2°. If Massena had not been entirely misled by Alorna and 
rainploiia, and the more readily because the latter’s estates 
were about Coimbra, he would have judged, that the direct 
line from Celorico, so jealously guarded by his enemy after 
eight months’ study of the country, was more likely to offer 
advantages than the circuitous and comparatively neglected 
route l)y Viscu. Ignorant 6f the topography, but liaving the 
btrongiT and more moveable army, he should have pressed his 
adversary closcl}'^; a rapid pursuit through Celorico would 
have brought him to the Alva before Hill or even Jjcith 
could have come into line, and Wellington must then have 
fought with only half Ins force or gone hack to the lines. If 
ho accepted battle, his position being only half manned could 
he turned on his right by the slopes of the Estrella, on Ins 
left by crossing the Mondego. Hence it is clear that the 
grc.at object of forcing a battle before Hill could enter tlic 
lino was more utfainaMc on the left hank of the Mondego 
th:in by the road to Viscu. Here then the ‘ where to strike’ 
was not well observed! 

3°. When the I'oeks of Ijiisaco, glittering with bayonets, 
first rose on the j>rincc of Esliug’s view, two questions were to 
be solved. Sliould lie attack or turn tliat formidable [lOst? 
Should lie kco]) the allies in check, seize Oporto, and neglect 
Lisbon until better oombinatioiis could be made? The last 
question lias been already solvc<l, but, contrary to tbc gcnn-al 
oi)inion, tKc attack upon Busaeo appears faulty in tbc execution 
rather than in the conception; and the march by which 
that position was turned, was a violation of the soundest 
principles of war: in a purely military view, the Euglisli 
general may he censured for not punishing his adversary’s 
rashness. With respect to the attack, sixty-five thousand 
French veterans had no reason to believe, that fifty thousand 
inexperienced troops, spread along a mountain crekt moretlisn 
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eight miles long, were impregnahly posted; ond it is an error 
to suppose, as some persons have, that guns could not have been 
used; the light division was constantly within long range, 
and thirty pieces of artillery employed on that point would 
have greatly aided the attack by the sixth coips. But when 
a general in chief remains ten miles from a field of battle, 
gives his adversary two days to settle in a position, makes his 
attacks without connexion and without artillery, and brings 
forward no reserves, success is impossible even with such valiant 
soldiers as Massena commanded. 

4°. ‘ An army should always be in a condition to fight.’ 

‘ A general should never abandon ono line of communication 
without establishing another.’ 

‘Flank marches within roach of an enemy are nish and 
injudicious.’ 

These maxims of Napoleon have been illustrated by many 
examples. Senef, Kolliii, Eosbach, the valley of the Brenta, 
S;damanca, attest their value. Massena violated all three by 
his march to Boyalva, when no dcs 2 )cratc crisis of affairs war¬ 
ranted such a departure from general principles. Sir Joshua 
Eeynolds, treating of another art says, ‘ genius begins where 
rules end.’ Here genius was dormant and rules disregarded. 
Massena was not driven to a desperate game, the conquest 'of 
Oporto was open to him, so was a march to the Vouga by 
Viseu; yet he threw his whole army into a single narrow 
defile within ten miles of an enemy in position. And, as I 
have been told by an officer of Ney’s staff, with such disorder, 
that the baggage, the commissariat, the wounded and the sick, 
were mixed with the artillery, cavalry, and infantry, each 
striving who should first make way;—that discord raged 
amongst the generals, confusion amongst the soldiers,—and all 

this in a night march! 

” * 

‘ Massena's army was not tltm in a condition to JigM--he 
made a flank ma/rch vMhin reach of an enemy in position, a/nd 
he abandoned his line of communication without having estab<- 
lished another'.' 

5°. Wellington was witliin four hours’ march of either end 
of the defile through which the French army was moving. He 
might with the first divisiou and the cavalry, the Portuguese 
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regular troops and Trant’s militia have presented twelve or 
fourteen thousand men at Sardao, to head the French in the 
defile, while the second, third, fourth, fifth, and light divisions 
advancing by Mortagao, assailed their rear. That he did not 
do BO is to be attributed to his political position; his miiced 
and inexi)crienced army was not easily handled, war is full of 
mischances, and the loss of a single brigade might have caused 
the English government to abandon the contest altogether. 
Nevertheless, his retreat -was as dangerous as such an attack 
would have been, and in a military view the battle of Busaco 
should not have been fought; it was extraneous to his original 
plan and forced upon him by events; it was in fine a political 
buttle and he afterwards called it a mistake. 

6°. Massena’s march was successful, and the allied army 
could not cope with him in the open country, between Busaco 
and the sea, where his cavalry would have had a fair field. 
Wellington therefore, reverting to his original plan, retreated 
by the Coimbra and Espinal roads; but the French were at 
Avelans de Cima and Milheada on tlic 30(1), the allied cavalry 
and the light division being then on the right hank of the 
Mondego, which was fordable in many places below Coimbra. 
Had Massena, marching by Tentngal, crossed at the lower 
fords, and pushed on to Leiria, the retreat would have been 
intercepted, t,error and confusion would have raged at Lisbon, 
the patriarch’s faction would have triumphed, and a dangerous 
battle mu.st have been fought to reach the lines. 

7®. When the allie.s had s(‘cured their rctre.at, the fate of Por- 
t)igal was still in IMassona’s hands. He could have establishe<l 
a fresh basi.s at Coimbra., employed the ninth corps to seize 
Opnrlo, and .secured lines of communication with that city an<l 
with Almeida by fortified i)Osts. Then attacking Abranies 
he eoulil^have connected his operations with Soult’s troops in 
Estremadura, and w^oiild have effectually frustrated both the 
political and military defence of Portugal. Wellington dreaded 
this danger, and to him the renewed advance of the French 
was as the rising of a heavy cloud showing a clear horizon. 

8*^. Even at Coimbra Massena knew nothing of the lines of 

Torres Vedras, and believed the country beyond 
Appendix i, Mondego to he fit for the u.sage of all arms. 

Yet Junot, Loison, Foy, and many other officers 
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who had served in Portugal were with him and able to correct 
Alorna and Pamplona’s erroneous information! But this 
campaign was a strange one and illustrated Mnssena’s character 
as drawn by Napoleon. ‘ Dull in conversation, decided and 
intrepid in action, danger gave his thoughts clearness and 
force. Ambitious and selfish, he was neglectful of discipline, 
regardless of good administration, and consequently disliked 
by his trooi>s; his dispositions for a battle were always bad, 
but his temper was pertinacious to the last degree: he was 
never discouraged.’ 

9°. The French reached Coimbra just as fourteen days 
bread carried by the soldiers was exhausted. French soldiers 
only are accustomed to carry so nmch bread. Other nations, 
and notably the English, would not husband it; yet it was a 
practice of the ancient Homans and it ought to be the practice 
of all armies. It requires previous discipline and well-con¬ 
firmed military habits, and it is a vital element of success. 
The secret of making perfect soldiers is however only to be 
found ill national customs and institutions; men should come 
to the ranks fitted by previous habits for military service, 
instead of being stretched as it were upon the bed of Procrustes 
by a discipline which has no resource but fear. 
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CJIAUTER Vlll. 


Fuo.ai tlic 1st until the 3rd, the French army was in disorder. 
The 4th, Massena resumed his march by Condeixa and Leiria, 
leaving his sick and wounded with a slender guard at Coimbra, 
llis hospital was establislicd at the convent of Santa Clara on 
the left bank of the river, and all the inhabitants who were 
averse or unable to enter the lines, immediately came down 
from their hiding-places in the mountains. But scarcely had 
the prince left the city when Trant, Miller, and Wilson closing 
U])on his rear witli ten thousand militia, occupied the sicn as 
on both sides of the Mondego, and cut off all communication 
with Almeida. 

On the evening of the 4th the French drove the English 
piquets from Pombal, and next morning pushed so suddenly ujion 
Leiria as to create general confusion. The road was however 
crossed by a succcs.sion of parallel ravines, and captain Somers 
Cocks, dchmding one with a single squadron, charged the 
head of the enemy’s column vigorously and checked its march 
until Anson’s brigade of horsemen and Bull’s artillery came 
11 ]). The French then formed three columns, and endeavoured 
to boar down the British with the centre one, while the others 
turned the dunks; hut the ravines were difficult, Bull’s artillery 
J)luycd well into the principal body, and Anson, charging as it 
emerged from cvq^y defile, slew a great number. The British 
lost thrre officers and fifty men, the French lost more, and in 
five hours did not gain as many miles of ground, although 
they had thirty-six squadrons opposed to ten. During this 
delay Leiria was cleared, and the army retreated, the right by 
Thomar and Santarem, the centre by Batalha and Bio Mayor, 
the left by Alcobaqa and Obidos; at the same time a native 
force, under colonel Blunt, was thrown into Penicl)6. Massena 
followed in one column by the w'ayof Bio Mayor, but meanwhile 
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the most daring and hardy enterprise executed by any partisan 
during the whole war, convicted him of bad generalship and 
ebook his plan of invasion to its base. 

SUKPUISE OP COIMDRA. 

Trant had returned from the Vouga to Milhcada after the 
French passed, designing to unite with Miller and J. Wilson; 
but those ofiicers w'cre still distant, and his own arrival being 
unknown at (Joimbra, he resolved to attack th.c French in that 
city without waiting for assistance. Surprising a post at 
Fornos early in the morning of thq, 7th, he sent his cavalry at 
a gallop through the streets of Coimbra, with orders to pass 
the bridge and cut off all communication with the French 
army, of whose progress he was ignorant. His infantry then 
penetrated at different i)oInts into the i)rincii)al parts of tho 
town, the astounded enemy made little or no resistance, and 
the convent of Santa Clara surrendered at discretion. Thus 
on tlie third day after Massena quitted tlic IMondego, his 
de])ots and hospitals, and nearly five thousan(l prisoners, 
wounded and miwoiiiulcrl, amongst them a marine company 
of file imperial guards, fell into the hands of a small militia 
force! The next day. Miller and Wilson came, and spreailing 
their men on all sides picked up three hundred more }irisoners, 
while Trant conducted his to Oporto. During the first con¬ 
fusion the militia ill-used some prisoners, and the Ahho du 
Pradt and other French writers have in consequence accused 
Traut of disgracing his uniform by encouraging such ferocity. 
But it was he who i’C[)n‘S.sed the ferocity: only 3 

ten lives were lost, and tho falsehood is rendered 
conspicuous by a letter of thanks addressed to liiin by tho 
French officers who fell into his hands. 

This disaster did not stop Massena’s march. The 8th his 
advanced guard drove Slade’s cavalry piquets out of Rio Ms) or, 
and pushing on to Alcoentre were like to have captured tlie 
field battery there. The royals and the sixteenth dragoons 
forced the French back and sabred many, but the combat was 
renewed ncxt.morning and the Briti.sli cavalry, ill-handled by 
Slade, retireil. Meanwhile the lines were being occupied. 
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Cole and Leitli took the centre at Sobral, Picton occupied 
Torres Vedras on the left; Hill entered Alhandra on the 
right. Cruufurd and Pack should have gone to Aruda, but 
the former, who reached Alornqucr on the 9th, was still there 
at three o’clock p.m. on the 10th. The weather was stormy, 
and he })ut the men under cover and let them, cook; ho knew 
the cavalry had filed into the lines, yet he posted no guards, 
sent no jartrolcs forward, took no precaution against a sur- 
I)rise, although the town, situated in a deep ravine, was 
peculiarly liable to such a disaster. Some officers, uneasy 
at this stale of afiairs, anxiously watched the height in front, 
and about four o’clock observed French dragoons on the 
summit, within cannon shot. The alarm was instantly given, 
hut the assembly post had been marked on an open spiu'e 
exposed to an enemy’s fire, and from thence the road led 
through an ancient gateway to the to]) of a mountain behind. 
The French, iiiereasing every moment, feigned to be pointing 
guns, and the general ha.stily desired the regiments to brt'iik 
and re-form on the other side of the archway out of range. 
In a mom<;nt all was disorder. The streets were crowded 
with the camp followers and baggage animals, and the whole 
in one confused mass rushed or were driven headlong to the 
archway; several were <*rushed, and with worse troops a, 
general panic must have ensued, but nio.st of the officers and 
soldiers, ashamed of the order, stood iii'm until the first con¬ 
fusion had aljated. 

Nevertheless the mischief' was sufliciently gi’cat, and the 
enemy’s infiintry, descending the heights, endeavoured to turn 
the town on the left, while some pushed directly through the 
streets in pursuit; thus with his front in disorder, his rear 
ekirniishkig, and the night falling, Craufurd commenced a 
retreat, but tbo weather being boisterous the fire soon ceased; 
some wounds and the loss of baggage was all the hurt 
sustained, yet, so uncertoin is everything in war, this aflalr 
liad like to have produced the most terrible results in another 
quarter. For the division, instead of marching by Caregadu 
and Cadafaes, followed the route of Sohral, and thus made in 
the dark a flank march of several miles along the foot of the 
lines to gain Aruda, which was meanwhile loft open to the 
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cuemy. In this state, the cavalry patrolos from Villa Franca, 
meeting some stragglers and followers near Caregada, were hy 
them told the light division was cut off; a report confirmed 
in some measure by the unguarded state of Aruda and by the 
presence of the enemy’s scouts on that side. This information 
alarmed Hill for the safety of the second line, and the more so 
that the weakest part was in the vicinity of Aruda; he there¬ 
fore made a retrograde movement towards Ah’crca, with a 
view to watch the valley of Calaudrix, or to gain the pass of 
Bucellas, according to circumstances: hence, while the enemy 
was in march against the lines, the latter, from Alhandra to 
the forts above Sobral, a distance pf eight or nine miles, were 
disgarnished of troops. The true state of affairs was however 
quickly ascertained, and Hill regained Alhandra before day¬ 
light on the 11th, During this time Heynier and Junot 
passed Alcmquer. The first marched upon Villa Franca, the 
second upon Sobral; but Reynicr’s operations were languid, 
he did not discover the unguarded state of Alhandra, and his 
})iqiiets only entered Villa Fj-nnea the next day. It was 
different on Junot’s side. Clnusel, one of the ablest generals 
of tlie French army, leading the head of the euglitli corps, 
came upon Sobral in the dusk, dislodged the first division, 
occui)icd the ridge upon which that town is built, and before 
morning had thrown uj) works close in the centre of those 
justly -celebrated entrenchments. 


THE LINES OF TORRES VEDRAS. 


They consisted of three distinct ranges of do- „ , , , 

•' ^ Colonel J T. 

fence. .Tuui h, Itoyal 

The first, extending from Alhandra on the 
Tagus to the mouth of the Zizandre on the sea- rimted lor 
coast, was, following the inflectious of the hills, ciiXoii^ouiy 
twenty-nine miles long. 

The second, traced at a distance, varying from six to ten 
miles, in rear of ihe first, stretched from Quiutella on the 
Tagus to the mouth of the St. Lorenza, being twenty-four 
miles in length. 

The third, intended to cover a forced embarkation, extended 
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from Passo d’Arcos on the Tagus, to the tower of Junquera 
on the coast. Here an outward line, constructed on an open¬ 
ing of three thousand yards, enclosed an entrenched camp, the 
latter being designed to cover an embarkation with few^ troops 
if such an oi>eration should be delayed by bad weather. This 
second camp enclosed Fort St. Julian, whose high ramparts 
and deep ditche.s defied an escalade, and were armed to enable 
a rear-guard to resist any force. From Passo d’Arcos to the 
nearest part of the second line was twenty-four miles; from 
the first line it was two marches, but the principal routes led 
through Lisbon, where means to retard the enemy were 
]wopared. 

Of Uicse stupendous lines, the second, whether for strength 
or importance, was the ])rincipal; the others were appendages, 
the third a mere place of refuge. The first line wa.s originally 
designed as an advanced work, to stem the i)rimary violence 
of the enemy and enable the army to take up its ground on 
the second line without hurry or pressure; but while Massena 
remained inactive on the frontier, it acquired strength, which 
was now so much augmented by the rain that Wellington 
rcs(»lved to abide the attack there permanently. 

T.t offered five distinct po.sitions, which shall be described 
from Thjht to Irft. 

1“. From Alhandra to the head of tJie valley of Calandrix. 
This portion, five miles long, was a continuous and lofty ridge 
defended by thirteen redoubts, and for two miles rendered 
iuacces.sible b}' a scarp fifteen to twenty feet high. It was 
guarded ])y Hill’s corp.s, and flanked from the Tagus by a 
flotilla of gun-boats maimed with British seamen. 

2°. From the head of the vale of Qalamdrhe to Ute Pe de 
Monte. Thl'^ portion, also of five miles, presented two salient 
mountains forming the valley of Aruda, that town being 
exactly in the mouth of the pass. Only three feeble redoubts, 
incapahhi of stopping an enemy, were constructed here, and 
the defence was entrusted to the light division. 

3®. The Monte Agra^a, This lofty mountain overtopped 
the adjacent country, and from its summit the whole of the 
first line could be seen. The right was separiybed from the 
Aruda position by a deep ravine which led to nothing; the 
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left overlooked the village and valley of Zlbreira; the centre 
overhung the town of Sobral. The summit was crowned by 
an immense redoubt armed with twenty-five guns, round which 
three smaller works, containing nineteen guns, were clustered. 
The garrisons, amounting to two thousand men, were supplied 
by Pack’s brigade; and on the reverse slope, which might bo 
about four miles in length, Leith was posted in reserve. 

4°. From t1t>e valley of Zihreira to Torres Vedrm. This 
portion, seven miles long, was at first without works, because 
it was only when the rains had set in the resolution to defend 
the first line permanently Avas adojitcd. But the ground, 
rough and well defined, having a valley in front, deep and 
watered by the Zizandre, now a considerable river, presented a 
fine field of battle. Here Spencer and Cole, reinforced Avith a 
sixth division, formed of troo])s recently come from England 
and Cadiz, were stationed under the immediate command of 
Wellington, Avhose quarters Avere fixed at Pero Negro, just 
under the lofty Secora rock, on AA'hich a telegraph Avas erected 
to communicate with every part of the line. 

•5°. From the heights of Torres Yedras to the mouth of the 
Zizaud/re. The right flank of this portion and a pass in front 
of the toAvn of Torres Vedras Avere secured by a great redoubt, 
ruounthig forty guns, and by smaller forts judiciously planted 
so as to command all the approaches. Prom these works to 
the sea a range of moderate heights Avas croAvned with minor 
redoubts; but the chief defence there, after the rains had set 
in, Avas to be found in the Zizandre, unfordable and overfloAV- 
ing so as to form an impassable marsh. Such Avere tho 
defences of tho first line, strong, but at several points defective; 
and there Avas a paved road, running parallel to the foot of 
the hills through Torres Vedras, Buna, Sobral and Aruda to 
Alhandra, AA'liich gave tho enemy an advantage. * 

The second and most formidable line shall now bo dcscribe<l 
from left to right. 

From the irwuth of the St. IjOwren^,a to Mafra, In this 
distance of seven miles, there was a range of hills, naturalIv 
steep, artificially scarped, covered by a deep and in many parts 
impracticable ravine. The salient points were secured by forts 
which flanked and commanded the few accessible points; but 
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ci^ the line was extensive, a seooiiclary post was fortified a few 
miles in the rear, to secure a road leading from Ereceira to 
Cintra, 

2°. The Tapmla or royal park of Mafra. Here there was 
some «)peu but strong ground which, Muth the pass of Mafra, 
was defended by a system of fourteen redoubts, constructed 
■Nvitli great labour and care, well considered with respect to 
the natural features, and in some degree connected with the 
secondary post sj>o]cen of above; the Sierra de Chypre, covered 
with redoubts, was in front and obstructed all apj)rotie]ics to 
Mafra itself. 

3°. Frmn tlie Tcqjoda to tibe of Jkicellas. In tliis 
space of ten or twelve miles, forming the middle of the second 
line, the country is choked by the Monte Chique, the head of 
wdiich is in the centre of and overtops all the other mountain 
masses. A road conducted along a chain of hills, high aud 
salient though less bold than any other part of the line, con¬ 
nected Mafra with tlic Oubeca, and was secured by a number 
of forts. The couidry in front was extremely difficult, aud 
behind wa.s a parallel and stronger ridge which could only bo 
approached with artilleiy ly tlic connecting road in front; 
but to reach that, the ^Sicrra de Chypre on the left, or the 
defile of the Cabe(;a on the right, must have been carried. 
Now the lat+er was covered by a cluster of redoubts con¬ 
structed on some inferior rocky heads in advance; they com¬ 
manded all the approaches, and from ilicir artificial and 
natural strength were iieaidy impregnable. The Cabeya itself 
and its iimnediate flanks were secure in their natural preci- 
jiitoiis ,>^itrcngth; so likewise were the ridges connecting the 
C'abc^u with the j)a,ss of Buccllas, wherefore, save the blocking 
of one mule path, they were untouched. 

3°. From Bucellas to the low groumd about the Tagm. 
The dclile of Bucellas, narrow and rugged, was defended by 
redoubts on each side, and a ridge, or rather collection of 
impassable rocks, called the Sierra de Serves, stretched to the 
right of it for two miles without a break, and then died 
away by a succession of ridges into the low ground on the 
bank of tlu' Tagus. These declivities and the flat hunks of 
the river offered an accessible opening, two miles and a half 
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witle. It \^ as laboriously defcudeil indeed by redoubts, water- 
cuts, retrenchments, and carefully connected with the heights 
of Alhandra; yet it was the weakcwst part of the line, and 
dangerous from its proximity to the valleys of Calandrix and 
Aruda. 

Five roads practicable for guns pierced the first line of 
<lofenoe; two at Torres Vedras, two at Sobral, one at AUiau- 
dra; but as two of those united again at the Cabe(;sj, there 
were only four points of passage through the second line, that 
is to say, at Mafra, Monte Chique, Fucellas, and Quintella in 
the flat ground. Hence the aim and scope of all the works 
were to bar those roads and strengthen the favourable fighting 
]>ositions between them, withoiit impeding the movements of 
the army; the loss of tlie first line therefore would nc.'t have 
been injurious, save in reputation, because the retreat was 
Hceurc upon the second aixd stronger line : moreover the guns 
of the first line were all of inferior calibre, mounted on com¬ 
mon truck carriages, immoveable, Jind us(;leris to the enemy. 
The allies’ moveinents were quite unfettered by the worlts, but 
tllos(^ of the French army were impeded and ci^rnped by the 
Monte Junta, wliich, rising opposite to tlie centre of the first 
line, sent out a spur called the >Slorra de Jkiragueda in a 
slanting direction towards the Torres Vedras mountain, and 
only separated from it by the pass of Kuna, wliicli was com¬ 
manded by heavy redoubts. ISI.'issena was therefore to dis¬ 
pose his army on one or the other side of the Karagueda, 
which could not be easily passed; nor could a movement 
over it be bidden from the allies on the Monte Agraea, who 
from thence could pour down simultaneously on Ujo liead 
and tail of the passing columns ^\ith the utmost rapidity, 
because convenient roads had hoeu previously prt^iarcd, and 
telegraphs established for the transmission of urdc is. 

These celebrated lines were great in conception and oxeeu- 
tion, more in keeping with ancient than modern military 
labours; and it is clear tliat the defence was not dependent, 
as some French writers suppose, upon the first line. If that 
had been stormed the standard of Fortuguese independence 
would still ^have floated securely amidst the rocks of the 
second line. But to occupy fifty miles of fortification, to man 
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one hundred and fifty forts, and work six hundred guna 
required many men, and numbers were not wanting. A great 
fleet in tlic 'J’agus, a superb body of marines sent out from 
Ejigland, the civic guai’ds of Lisbon, the Portuguese lieavy 
artillery corps, the militia and ordcnan 9 a of Estremadura, 
furnished a powerful reserve to the regular army. The 
native gunners and the militia supplied all the garrisons of 
the forts on the second, and most of those on the first line; 
the British marines occupied the third line; the navy manned 
the gun-boats on the river, and aided in various ways the 
O])cratiou in the field. The recruits from the depots, and the 
calling in of all the men on furlough rendered the Portuguese 
army stronger than it had yet been, while the British troops, 
reinforced from Cadiz and England, and remarkably healthy, 
presented such a front as a general would desire to sec in a 
dangerous crisis. 

It was however necessary to have the appearance of even 
greater strength, and Wellington therefore so dealt with 
llomana, that without much attention to the wishes of his 
own government he joined the allies U'ith six thousand men. 
The English general did not however ask this until assured 
Mussena’s force was insufficient to drive tlie Britisli from 
Lisbon, as it would have been dishonest to draw the Spaniards 
to a corner, wdicre tluy could not from want of shipping 
lia\'e escitiHid in the event of failure. Romana crossed the 
Tagus at Aldca Gallega the 19th, and took j)ost the 24th at 
Enxara dc los Cavalloros, just behind the klonte Agraca. 
The renuiinder of the Spanish army, reinforced with Madden’s 
Portuguese dragoons, advanced towards Zafra, and Ballesteros 
moved on Araojena. Mortier ignorant of Roinaua’s absence 
had retreated over the ktorena on the 8th, desirous to he 
nearer to Soult who was then seriously menacing Cadiz. Thus 
fortune aided the English general’s efforts to increase the dis¬ 
tance between Massena and Soult, and to diversify their 
objects at the moment he had concentrated the greatest foi’ce 
on the most important point; for before September more tlum 
one hundred and twenty thousand fighting men were rationed 
within the lines, seventy thousand being regular troops, 
Massena, surprised at the extent and strength of works 
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which he had only heard of fiv^c days before he came upon 
them, employed several days to examine their nature. The 
heights of Alhandra were inexpugnable; but the valleys of 
Calandrix and Aruda attracted his attention. By the former 
he could turn Alhandra and reach the weakest part of tho 
second line; but the abattis and redoubts, hourly strcngtlu'ii- 
ing, gave little encouragement to attack there. The ground 
about Aruda did not give him a view of the troops, although 
he frequently skirmished to make Craufurd show his force; 
but that general, by occupying Aruda as an advanced i)Ost, 
had rendered it impossible to discover his true situation with¬ 
out a serious affair, and, in an incredibly short space of time, 
he secured his position in a manner worthy of admiration. 
Across the ravine on the left, a loose stone wall sixteen feet 
thick and forty feet high was raised; across tlie great valley 
of Aruda a double line of abattis was drawn; not, as usual, of 
the limbs of trees, but of full-grown oaks and chesnuts, digged 
up with all their roots and branches, dragged by main force 
for several hundred yards, and then reset and crossed so that 
no human strength could break through. Breast-M'orks, at 
convenient distances to defend this line of trees, were also 
cast up; and along the summits of tlic mountain, for a space of 
nearly three miles, including the salient points, other stone 
walls, six feet high by four in thickness, with banquettes, were 
piled up! lloraaiis never raised greater works in the time! 

Monte Agrara and the upper Zizandre vale had no out¬ 
works; neither the Zil>rcira valley, nor the hills above llufia 
had been fortified, and battle could be joined there on more 
equal terms; but the position was by nature strong, the rear 
supported by great forts, a powerful body of troops occiq)icd 
the ground, and six battalions drawn from Hill’s corps formed 
a reserve at Bucellas. Beyond Iluna, Massena coilld not lake 
a view; the Baragueda ridge and the forts of Torres Vedrag 
stopped him. Convinced by tins survey that the lines were 
not to be forced, he disposed his troops in permanent positions 
between Villa Franca and Sobral. Beynier bolding the 
heights opposite Alhandra with his left, extended his riglit 
along open ground os far as Aruda where it was covered by 
cavalry; Juftot held the ridge near Sobral seized by Clauscl, 
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and also occupied the lower i^oots from the Baragueda, and 
lined the Zlzandrc to Duas Portas on the road to Buna, the 
oiitjiosts of both armies being there in contact. Ney remained 
at Otta. These dispositions were not made without fighting. 
Clausers men, attempting to dislodge the 71st regiment from 
a work near Sobral^ were repulsed and driven also from their 
own retrenchment, which was held until the whole of Junot’s 
corps advanced to re-establish the position. The allies in this 
and other petty combats lost a hundred and fifty men, most of 
whom fell at Sobral, and the Portuguese general Harvey was 
W'ounded. On the other hand the Prcnch general St. Ci’oix, a 
young man of signal ability and promise, was killed by the 
gun-boats at Villa Franca. 

The war was now reduced to a blockade. Masseua only 
sought to feed his army until reinforcements reached it; 
Wellington endeavoured to starve the French before succour 
could arrive. The former spread his moveable columns in tbe 
rear to seek for provisions, and established magazines at 
8a.ntarem. The latter droAv down all the militia and orde- 
nanca of the north on the French rear, putting them in com¬ 
munication with the garrison of Peniche on one side, and on 
the other with the militia of Lower Beira; Carlos d’Espaua 
also, crossing the Tagus, acted between Castello Branco and 
Abrantes. Tims the French were completely enclosed without 
any weakening of the regular army. 

Obidos, having an ohl wall, had been armed as a post of 
commnuicatioii between the northern militia and Peniche; 
the regency left it without provisions, and it was evacuated 
when Massena first arrived; the concentration of his troops 
now permitted m.ajor Fenwick to re-occupy it with tlircc 
hundred northern militia-men, and he was supported by a 
Spanish bErfitalion and some British cavalry sent from the lines 
west of the Baragueda. At the same time colonel Waters, 
issuing forth with a moveable column against the French 
marauding parties, made several prisoners and captured a 
convoy passing the Baragueda. Massena was thus harassed, 
but his detachments continued to scour the country as far as 
Leirio, and obtained abundance of food. During this partisan 
warfare Wellington remained quiet, to the surprise of many 
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persons; for Massena’e right was much exposed, and four 
British divisions and Romana’s troops, forming a mass of 
twenty-five thousand men, were around Sobral. If then, tho 
six battalions at Bucellas and the cavalry had joined the light 
division, ten thousand men would have been at Aruda, and, 
in conjunction with Hill’s force, would have held Reynier in 
check, while the twenty-five thousand pouring at daylight 
from Monte Agraya, the valley of Zibreira, and Runa, enve¬ 
loped and crushed the head of Junot’s corps before the reserves 
could come from Otta. War is a curious and complicated web! 
The Portuguese government was a direr enemy to the English 
general than Mossena. Scarcely could the former 
maintain his defensive attitude against the follies Annals of the 
and intrigues of men, who have, nevertheless, 
been praised by a recent writer for tlicir earnest 
and manly co-operation 1 with what justice and knowledge of 
facts shall be shown in tho next chapter. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Massena’s invasion seriously affected the Portuguese finances, 
and the regency applied for an additional subsidy. Mr. Stuart, 
seeing the extreme distress, directed the house of Sainpayo to 
furnish provisions to the troops on the credit of the first sub¬ 
sidy; and he also made groat exertions to feed 
fugitive inhabitants, forty thousand of whom 
arrived before the 13th of October, and others 
were hourly coming in, destitute and starving. Corn at any 
price was sought for in Ireland, America, and Egypt; and one 
thousand tons of government shipping were lent to merchants 
to fctcli grain from Algiers. One commission of citizens w'as 
formed to facilitate the obtaining cattle and corn from the 
northern province; another to regulate the transport of i)ro- 
visions to the army, and to push a trade with Spain through 
the Alcmtcyo. Small craft were sent up the Tagus to carry 
off the iiiliubitauts and their stock from the islands and the left 


bank, and j^ost-vessels were established along the coast to 
Oporto. Bullion and jewels were put on board the men of 
war, a proclamation was issued, calling upon the pco])lG to bo 
tranquil, and astrong police was established to enforce this object. 
Finally, to sui)ply the deficiency of tonnage occasioned by 
sending transports in search of corn, an embargo was laid upon 
the port of Lisbon 4 this was protested against by the Ameri¬ 
cans, but*an imperious necessity ruled. 

All these measures were vehemently opposed by the Patriarch 
and his faction; and that nothing might be wanting to show 
how entirely the fate of the Peninsula depended in that hour 
upon Wellington’s firmness, the fears of the British cabinet, 
which had been increasing as the crisis approached, were now 
plainly disclosed. Their private letters contained hints at 
variance with their public despatches; they wisl^pd the general 
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to abandon tlie country, yet threw the responsibility en¬ 
tirely upon him. They thought him ra.sh, because they were 
unequal to the crisis j and having neither the modesty to 
resign, nor the manliness to continue the contest with vigour, 
cast their base policy with a view only to their own interests 
in case of failure. During the retreat from Boira,’ some officers 
of rank let their correspondence bear evidence of their ow'n 
despondency; Spencer and Charles Stewart esiiecinlly wTote 
so hopelessly to lord Liverpool, that he transmitted their letters 
to Wellington, and by earnestly demanding his opinion of their 
contents showed how deeply they had disturbed his own mind. 
Thus beset, the English general rose like a giant. Without 
noticing the arguments or forebodhigs in these letters, he took 
a calm historical review of the circumstances which had in¬ 
duced him to defend Portugal, and which he had before 
explained to the very minister he was addressing, ife shoAved 
how, up to that period, his opinion.s had been justified by the 
results, and therefore he claimed confidence for the future, 
then tracing the probable course of coming events, he dis- 
ciissoJ his OAvn and the enemy’s designs with such sagacity 
that the subsequent course of the war never belied his antici¬ 
pations. This remarkable letter, Averc all otber records lost, 
would suffice to vindicate his great reputation to posterity. 
Having with conscious superiority reidied to his oavii goATru- 
ment, he, Avitli a fierceness rendered necessary by the crisis, 
turned upon the patriarch and his coadjutors, llcproachirig 
them for their unpatriotic, foolish, and deceitful 
conduct, he told them they Avere unfaitliful ser- I* 

vants of their country and their prince; and he 
threatened to Avithdraw the British army altogether if the 
practices of which he complained Avero not amended. ‘ Tlie 
king of England and the prince regent of Portugal had en¬ 
trusted him Avith the military operations, and he would not 
suffer any -person to interfere. He kncAv Avhat to do, and 
would not alter his plans to meet the senseless suggestions of 
the regency. Let the latter look to their own duties! Let them 
proAdde food for the army and the people and keep the capital 
tranquil .’—‘ With principal Souza it Avas impossible to act, of 
that person c«>ntimied in power the country would be lost. 
YOL. III. R 
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Either the principal or himself must quit their employment. 
If it was to he himself, he would talte care the world should 
know the reasons: meanwhile he would address the prince 
upon the conduct of the regency.’ ‘ He had hoped,’ he resumed 
in another letter, ‘the Portuguese government was satisfied 
with his acts, and instead of seeking to render all defence use¬ 
less hy disturbing the minds of the populace at Lisbon, would 
have adopted measures to seeure tranquillity in the capital. 
Put like other weak imlividuals they added duplicity to weak¬ 
ness, and their past expressions of approbation and gratitude 
he sup})Osed were intended to convey censure. All he asked 
from them was to preserve tranquillity, to provide food for 
their own troo])s while employed in the lines, and be prepared, 
in case of disaster, to save those persons and their families who 
wxTCobnoxious to the enemy.’ ‘ 11mm' he said, ‘little doubt 
of final success, hut I have fought a sufficient number of battles 
to know, that the result of any is not certain even with the best 
arrangements' 

These reproaches were neither too severe nor ill-timed, for 
the war had been hanging in even balance, and the weight of 
interested folly thus thrown in by the regency was beginning 
to sink the scale. Instead of performing its own duties, tlie 
government assumed that the war could be maintained on the 
frontier, and when it should have removed the people and food, 
urged iinj)racticable military operations. When convicted of 
error by facts, it threw the task of driving tho country upon 
the general; although he was necessarily ignorant of the names 
and places of abode of the officers and magistrates who were 
to execute it, and there was but one Portuguese agent at head¬ 
quarters to give assistance in translating the necessary orders. 
When this was poiiAcd out, they issued the orders, but made 
the execution referable to the general without his knowledge, 
well knowing he Imd no means of communicating with the 
provincial folks: tlie stopping of Massena at Busaco alone 
enabled the orders even to reach the country authorities. But 
the great object of the regency was to soothe and nourish the 
national indolence and throw the odium of rigorous measures 
on the British, and though Wcllington reproached them for so 
doing, he never shrunk from that odium. Av6wing himseli 
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the author of the wasting plan, he permitted the regen<y to 
shelter themselves under his name, but he would not tamely 
let them deprive him of the fruits; nor would he suffer them, 
shrinking as they did in the trial, to seek popularity at the 
expense of their country’s safety. 

After the disputes which followed the fall of Almeida, the 
English government, influenced by Wellington, and convinced 
that a more secure and powerful grasp must be taken of Por¬ 
tugal, insisted that the subsidy should be placed under the 
control of the British instead of the native authorities. Lord 
Wellesley, ashamed of his colleagues, also gave assurance, that 
if the army was forced to quit Lisbon, the Portuguese troops 
should be carried to Oporto and the war re-commenccd in that 
quarter; but Mr. Stuart jirudently reserved this information 
uutil the necessity should arrive, well knowing that the patri¬ 
arch and Souza, who had already proposed to go there them¬ 
selves, would eagerly seize the occasion to urge the evacuation 
of Lisbon. Tlie 2i]d of October Mr. Stuart took his scat as 
a regent, and proceeded to control the intrigues and violence of 
the patriarch and the principal. It was full tim#‘. For both 
were formally protesting against the destruction of the mills in 
Beira, and vigorously opposing every measure ]>ropo8ed by Wel¬ 
lington. 

Oceply offended by the suppression of the Lusitunian legion, 
Avliieh about this time was incorporated with the regular forces, 
they had openly declared the Portuguese troops should not 
retreat from the frontiers; and if the enemy forced the British 
to embark, not a native, whether soldier or citizen, should, 
they said, go with it. Wlicn the allies, notwithstanding this, 
fell back to the lines, principal Buuza proposed that the 
regency should fly to the Algarves; and when this indig¬ 
nantly opposed by Mr. Stuart, be threatened to quit the 
government. This dispute being referred to Wellington, 
drew from him those severe expression.s of which an abstract 
has been given above. But when the army approached the 
lines, Souza proi>osed that the Portuguese troops should remain 
outside while the British took shelter within! a notion so j)re- 
postcrons as to justify Berosford’s observation, that he knew 
not whether the proposer were more fool, rogue, or madman* 

E 2 
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Unchecked by this, the restless principal pursued his scheme 
with the greatest activity, and in conjunction with his brothers 
and the patriarch, established a regular and systematic oppo¬ 
sition to the plan of defence. Factious in council, they were 
clamorous out of doors, where many echoed their sentiments 
from anger at some wanton ravages which had marked the 
retreat; they also courted the mob of Lisbon servilely; and 
the principal, getting the superintendence of the succours for 
the fugitive population, became the avowed patron of all 
persons preferring complaints. He stimulated and exasperated 
the public griefs, and frequently hinted that the Portuguese 
people, not the British army, had formerly driven out the 
French. All these calumnies were echoed by the numerous 
friends and partisajis of the caballers, and by the fidalgos, who 
endeavoured to spread discontent as widely as possible; they 
were so successful that the slighte.st encouragement from the 
Brazils would have formed a national party openly opposed to 
the conduct of the war. To obtain this encouragement, Hay- 
mundo, the old tool of the party in the Oporto murders, Avas 
sent to the court of llio Janeiro to excite the prince; and the 
patriarch wrote to the prince of Wales and to the duke of 
Sussex, thinking to incense them also against the English 
general. But the extent and nature of the intrigues may 
be estimated from revelations, made at the time by baron 
Eben, and by tlic editor of a Lisbon iiewspaper called the 
£razilicnse. 

Those persons, abandoning their faction, asserted that the 
patriarch, the Souzas, and, while ho remained in Portugal, the 
ex-plenipotentiaiy Mr. Villicrs, being personally inimical to 
Wellington, Forjas, and Beresford, were seeking to remove 
them and get the duke of BrunsAvick appointed generalissimo. 
This part of the project Avas naturally aided by the princess of 
Wales; and the caballers in London had also sounded the 
duke of Sussex, but he repulsed them. Part of their plan Avas 
to engage a ncAvspaper as their organ in London, the JSra- 
zUiciise being so in Lisbon. In their correspondence they 
called Wellington Alheroni, lord Wellesley Lama, Berestord 
yerugoa, Mr. Stuart Lahre, the patriarch Saooe^ Antonio Souza 
Lambei'tif colonel Bunbury and Mr. Peel, the un'der-secretarica 
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of state, Thin and By-thin, sir Bobert Wilson De Campy lord 
Liverpool Rushandy Mr. Villicrs Fixtut, Mr. Casaniajor Pcm'- 
venuy and so on of many others. After Mr. Villiers’ departure 
tho intrigue was continued by the patriarch and the Souzas, 
but upon a different plan. Overborne by Mr. Stuart’s vigour 
in the council they agreed to refrain from openly opposing him 
or Forjas, but resolved to write down what cither might utter, 
and transmit that which suited their purpose to the condo do 
Linharos and the chevalier Souza, who undertook to present, 
after their own fashion, the information so received to the 
cabinets of St. James’ and lUo Janeiro. 

Mr. Stuart having obtained their secret was resolute to 
sup[)ress their intrigues. Yet he first endeavoured to put 
them from their mischievous designs, by the humorous 
expedient of writing a letter to Domingo Souza in his own 
cipher, warning him and his coadjutors not to proceed becauso 
their party was insecure, and Mr. Stuart, Wellington, Leres- 
ford, and Forjas, united and resolved to crush all opposition, 
iniglit be made friends but would prove dangerous enemies! 
This had some effect, yet principal Souza would not take any 
hint, and the violent temper of tho patriarch soon broke out 
again. He avowed hostility to the English general; and 
while thwarting every measure necessary to resist the enemy, 
his faction exercised odious cruelty against persons denomi¬ 
nated by them well-wishers to the French, provided they were 
not of the fidalgo party. A decree of the prince regent’s, 
dated 20th of March, 1809, permitted private denunciations 
in eases of disaffection, the informer’s name to be licpt secret, 
and in September, 1810, this infamous system, although 
strenuously opposed by Mr. Stuart, was acted upon; many 
persons were suddenly sent to the islands and others thrown 
into dungeons. Some might have been guilty, and the govern¬ 
ment pretended a traitorous coiTcspondcnce with the cuemy 
was carried on through a London mercantile house, which they 
indicated; yet it docs not appear that direct crime was brought 
home to any, and it is certain that many innocent persons 
were oppressed. 

At last lord Wellesley, to i)reveut the ruin of the general 
cause, dealt %o with the Brazihau court, that intrigue there 
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ceased for a time, Wellington’s power in Portugal was con¬ 
firmed, and liis proceedings approved of. Authority was also 
given him to dismiss or to retain Antonio Souza, and even to 
remove lord Strangford, the British envoy at Eio Janeiro, who 
had contrived the change in the members of the regency, and 
whose proceedings, generally in unison with the malcontents, 
were mischievously opposed to the English policy in Por¬ 
tugal. The subsidies were placed under Wellington’s and IVlr. 
Stuart’s control, admiral Berkeley became a regent, and 
Portugal was thus reduced to the condition of a vassal state, 
which could never have been attempted, however necessary, 
if the people at largo had not been willing to acquiesce. But 
firm ill their attachment to independence, they submitted 
cheerfully to this temporary assumption of command, and 
fully justified the sagacity of the man, who thus dared to grasp 
at the whole power of Portugal with one hand, while he kept 
the power of France at hay with the other. This strong remedy 
was however not perfcctc<l for a long time, nor until after 
a most alarming crisis of affairs had been brought on by the 
conduct of the Lisbon cabal, of which notice shall be taken 
hereafter: while the army was in the lines the evils were in 
full, activity. 

The strength of the works, defying attack, rendered it likely 
Alassena would finally operate by the left bank of the Tagus. 
This was to bo dreaded. He could in the Alemtejo more 
easily subsist, more effectually ojierate to the injury of Lisbon, 
more securely retreat upon liis own resources. Wellington 
bud therefore repeatedly urged the regency to make the inha¬ 
bitants carry off their herds and grain from that side, and from 
the numerous islands in the river, and above all things to 
destroy or remoi'C'every boat. To effect these objects a com¬ 
mission hdd been appointed, but so many delays and obstacles 
were interposed by the jiatriarch and bis coadjutors, that the 
commissioners did not leave Lisbon until the enemy was close 
upon the river, both banks being then stocked with cattle and 
corn, and forty large boats lying on the right side, Tho 
French therefore entered the alluvial islands called the Lizirias, 
where they obtained abundance of provisions; and while the 
regency thus provided for the enemy, they left fhe fortresses 
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of Palmella, St. Felippc de Setiival, and Abrantes, with empty 
magazines. Wellington, thinking the ordenanca on the left 
bank, of whom five hundred were, contrary to his wishes, 
armed with English muskets and furnished with two pieces of 
artillery, would be sutficient to repel any plundering pai'ties 
attempting to cross the Tagus, was unwilling to spare men 
from the lines. He wanted numbers there, and thought the 
ordenan 9 a wo\ihl if assisted by a regular force leave the war tt) 
their allies. But Antonio Souza was continually urging the 
planting of ambuscades and other like frivolities upon the left 
bank of the Tagus; his opinions spread abroad, and the 
governor of Setuval, adopting the idea, suddenly advanced with 
his garrison to Salvatierra on the river side. This ridiculous 
movement attracted the enemy’s attention, and Wellington, 
fearing a detachment would cross to disperse the Portuguese 
troops and seize Betuval before it could be succoured, ordered 
the governor to return to that fortre.ss. This retrograde 
movement, however, caused the dispersion of the ordenanca and 
consternation peiwaded the Alemtejo; the supply of grain 
coming from Spain was stopped, the chain of eoinmuuication 
Avas broken, the alarm spread to Lisbon, and there was no 
remedy but to send general Fane, with some guns and Portu¬ 
guese cavalry, Avhich could he ill spared from the liues, to 
that side. 

Fane dcstroved all the boats he could find, hastened the 
removal of provisions, and kept a strict watch upon the 
cjiemy’s movements as high as the moutli of the Zezere. But 
other embarrassments were coutiimally arising. The prisoiu'rs 
ill Lisbon had accumulated so as to hccomc a serious iiu-on- 
veuieuce; for the English Admiralty, pretending alaiiu at a 
fever generated by the infamous treatment of the^jirisoners, 
refused to let them be transported to England in ve.sscls of 
war, and no other ship.s could be hud; thus tlie rights of 
humanity and the good of the service, Avere alike disregarded; 
for had there been real danger Wellington would not have 
continually urged the measure. About this time also, admiral 
Berkeley admitted that his elaborate report, nuide the year 
before, stating that the enemy even though he should seize 
the heights oi Almada could not injure the fleet in the river. 
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Avas erroneous ; licuco the eug'incerB -were directed to construct 
lines on that side also, but it was in the eleventh hour. And 
now also the native army showed the ciFccta of 
regency’s folly. The troops were so ill 
su})plicd that more than once they would have 
disbanded, had they not been succoured from the British 
magazines. Ten thousand soldiers of the lino deserted be- 
twet 11 Ajiril and December, and of the militia two-thirds were 
absent from their colours; for as no remonstrance could 
induce the goverament to put the laws in force against delin- 
fpicnts, that which was at first the etfcct of want became a 
liabit: even when regularly, fed from the British stores within 
the lines the desertion was alarmingly great. 

Notwithstanding the mischiefs thus daily growing up, 
neither the patriarch nor the princijial ceased their opposition. 
The order to fortify the heights of Almada caused a violent 
altercation. "Wellington complained of this oiiposition to the 
Portuguese prince regent, which produced such a paroxysm of 
rage ill the patriarch, that he personally insulted Mr. Stuart, 
and vented his passion in the most indecent language. Soon 
after this, the state of the finances compelled the government 
to resort to the dangerous expedient of requisitions in kind 
for the feeding of the troops; and in that critical moment tlio 
patriarch, who.se influence was from various causes very great, 
took occasion to declare that ‘ he would not sufl'er 
Ar^poiaiix an to be laid upon the peojilc which were 

evidently for no other purpose than to nourish the 
war in the heart of the kingdom.’ But it was his and his 
eoadjutors’ criminal conduct that really nouri.shed the war, for 
iluTc were amplefmeans to have carried off in time ten times 
the (juaurity of provisions left for the enemy. Massena could 
not then have remained a week before the lines, and bis retreat 
would have been attended with famine and disaster, if the 
nieasuriis previously agreed to by the regency had been duly 
executed. The country about Thomar, Torres Novas, Gollegao, 
and fSaiitarcm was absolutely untouched, the inhabitants re¬ 
mained, the mills were little injured and quickly repaired; aud 
Wellington had the deep mortification to fijid his grand 
project frustrate<l by the very persons from whom he had a 
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right to expect the inost zealous support; there seemed 
nothing to prevent the prince of Esling holding his positions 
until an overwhelming force should arrive from Spain. It is 
heart-breaking, exclaimed the British general—‘ It is heart¬ 
breaking to contemplate the chance of failure from such obsti¬ 
nacy and folly/ 
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CHAPTER X. 

]\Las8KNA •was convinced by the increasing strength of the 
■Nvorks, and the report of British deserters, iinha])pily very 
numerous at this period, that to force the linos he must liavc 
great reinforcements; his army also sufiered from sickness, from 
the irregular forces in his rear, and from the vengeance of indi¬ 
viduals driven to desi)air by the excesses which the licentious 
Prcnch soldiers too often committed in their foraging courses. 
Xcvcrthi'less, with a pertinacity only to be appreciated by those 
who have long made war, the French general maintained his posi¬ 
tion until the country for many leagues behind him was a desert; 
then nhictaiitly yielding to necessity, he sought for a fresh camp, 
in which to make head against the allies while his foragers 
searched more distant countries for food. Karlv in October, 
hc had collected ])oats for cros.sing both the Tagus and the 
Zcy.ere, and iMontbrun’s cavalry, scouring the right bank of 
the former, gathered provisions and stored them at fcJantareni. 
There and also at Banpiina, a creek in the Tagus below' the 
mouth of the Ze/ere, ral'ts w’erc formed and boats couhtructed 
Avith AvheclvS to move from one place to another; but the 
cxtrejiic paucity (d' materials and tools made the progress 
slow, and Fane, reinforced with some infantry, closely watched 
the moveinouls from tlie left bank. Carlos d’Espaha likewise 
came down from Castello Branco to Ahrantc.s, Trant acted 
sliar]*ly on the side of Ourem, and Wilson’s Portuguese militia 
BO infested the country from Espinal to the Zezore, that 
Loi.son was detached tow'urds Thomar to hold him in check. 

Towards the, end of October, all Massenu’s hospitals, store.s, 
and other incumbrances w’cix! removed to Santarem, and on 
the lUst, tAvo thousand imm forded the Zczere above Punhetc 
to cover the construction of a bridge. From this body four 
hundred infantry and two hundred dragoons were led by Foy 
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against Abrantes, and after skirmisliing with the garrison 
made towards Sobreira Formosa, whereupon the allies’ bridge 
at Vilha Vclha was foolishly burnt. Foy however pushed for 
Pena Macor with a smaller escort, and the 8th gained Ciudad 
Rodrigo on his way to Franco, having undertaken to carry 
information of the state of affairs to Napoleon, a task wliich 
he performed with singular rapidity courage and address: the 
remainder of his escort returned down the Zezere, and beinir 
attacked by Wilson suffered some loss. 

Massena’s bridge on the Zezere was destroyed by floods 
the 6th of November, but having now entrenched tlie heiglit 
over Punhete he easily restored it, and cast a second at Mar- 
tinchel higher up the river. Tlien he comm('nccd a retro¬ 
grade march with great circumspection, because his position 
was overlooked from the Monte Agrava, and the defile of 
Alemqucr behind the eighth corps rendered it a delicate 
operation. To blind the partisans on his rear Montbrun’s 
cavalry marched upon Lciria, and his detaclnncnts scoured 
the roads to Pomhal on the one side, and towards tlie Zezere 
on the other. Ney inarched from Otta and Alerncpicr to 
Thomar, and Loisoii, removing to Golcgao, was reinforced with 
a brigade of dragoons. Cjlausel then withdrew from Sohral 
during the night of the 14th, atnl Junot’s corps jiassed the 
defile in the morning of the 1.5th, his march being ]>rotccted by 
some cavalry loft in front of Aruda, and by a strong rear¬ 
guard on the height covering Alemqucr. Rcynior also fell 
back towards Santarem by the royal causeway, while Junot 
continued his march by Alcoentre upon Aleaiihede and Torres 
Novas. These movements were not interrupted. The morn¬ 
ing of the 15th proved foggy, and it was some lionrs after 
daybreak ere tbo void space in front disolo.sed the ability of 
the French general. Fane had reported on the l4th that 
boats were collecting at Santarem, and information arrived at 
the same time that reinforcements for Massena were on the 
march from Ciudad Rodrigo; Imt the enemy’s intention wa-i 
not clearly developed; it might be a retreat to Spain; it 
might be to pass round the Monte Junta, and so jmsh the 
head of his array on Torres Vedras >vhile the allies were 
following the Vear. The principal part of the army therefore 
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remained Htafcionary; only Hill and Craufurd followed the 
enemy, the former along the causeway to Villa Franca, the 
latter by Alernqucr: at the same time the cavalry were 
brought forward and all the boats of the fleet went up the 
Tagus, to enable the allies to pass rapidly to the other bank 
if iK'ccssary. 

E«r]y on the 16th, the French were tracked on the roads of 
Bio Mayor and Santarem. Having passed Alcoentre, it was 
clear they had no view^s on Torres Vedras; but ■whether to 
cross the Zezere by the bridges at Punhete and Martinchel in 
retreat or to make for the Mondego, was still uncertain. In 
cither case, it was important to strike at the rear before 
reinforcements and a convoy, said to be on the road from 
Ciudad Bodrigo, could join. The first division was therefore 
brought up to Alcmquer, the fifth entered Sobral, the light 
division and cavalry continued the pursuit. Four hundred 
prisoni'TS, jirineipally marauders, were soon picked up, and 
a remarkable exploit was performed by one Baxter, a serjeant 
('aptiiln sixteenth dragoons. With only five troopers 

SoincrsCocks he caine suddenly upon a picpiet of fifty men who 
were cooking; they ran to their arms, fired, and 
killed one of the dragoons, yet Baxter broke in amongst them 
and with the assistance of some countrymen made forty-two 
captives. The 17th, Juiiot marched upon Alcan- 
hotc and Pcrncs, and Bernier reached Santarem; 
Fane, deceived by some false movements, reported 
that the whole army Avas in full retreat, and the troops at 
Santarem a rear-guard; and this information seemed to be 
confirmed by the state of the immense plains skirting the 
Tagus, Avhich werejeft covered with straw-ricks: it was con- 
eluded therefore that Massena intended to pass the Zezere, 
over whicfi it was known he had cast a second bridge. Hill 
immediately passed the Tagus with the second division and 
thirteenth dragoons, to succour Abrantes, or lo head the 
march of the French according to circumstances. The fourth, 
fifth, and sixth divisions were directed upon Alemquer, the 
first division and Pack’s brigades upon Cartaxo, the light 
division upon the village of El Valle on the Bio Mayor; here 
a considerable rear-guard was left by the French, and Orui- 
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furd, forgetting the lesson on the Coa, would have provoked 
an unequal engagement; but again the op[)ortune arrival of 
the commander-in-chief stopped him and in the evening the 
French moved to Santarem. 

Hitherto Wellington, looking to his lines with a jealous eye, 
was cautious. On the 15th and 16th, while the French were 
still hampered by the defiles, his pursuit was even slack, 
although it would in no degree have risked tlie safety of the 
lines or of the pursuing troops, to have pushed three divisions 
and Pack’s brigade vigorously against the enemy’s rear. But 
on the 18th, when Hill had passed the Tagus at Villada, and 
Fane was opposite to Abrantes, whether deceived by false 
reports, or elated at a retrograde movement evincing his own 
suj)erior sagacity, he prepared to assail at Santarem what he 
thought the rear-guard of an army in full retreat. Massena 
however had no intention of fidling back farther, his great 
qualities were roused by the difficulty of his situation, he had 
carried off his army wdth good skill, and In’s new position was 
chosen with equal sagacity and resolution. Santarem was on 
a mountain, rising almost precipitously from the Tagus and 
extending about three miles inland; a secondary range of hills 
in front were covered by the Rio Mayor, which is composed 
of two streams, flowing side by side until within a mile of the 
Tagus, and then uniting to run in a direction parallel with that 
river for many miles through an immense alluvial flat, called 
the plain of Santarem. Advancing from the lines, the allies 
had ascended the right of the Rio Mayor as far as the Ponte 
Scca, a raised causeway eight hundred yards long, which 
bridged the river and led directly to the position. On the 
allies’ right a sedgy marsh, not impassable though diffieidt 
from water-cuts, covered the French line down to the Tagus. 
On the left liand, the double stream of the Rio !Mayor hud 
overflowed into a vast impassable swamp covering the enemy’s 
right. The causeway was therefore the only practicable line 
of approach, but it was narrow and barred at the French end 
by an abattis and a gentle eminence, from the summit of 
which a battery looked down the whole length. To force this 
dangerous passage was however only a preliminary step. The 
secondaiy rahgo of hills was then to be carried before the 
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great heiglit of Santarem could be reached: finally, that town 
with its old walls offered a fourth point of resistance. 

In this formidable post, Keynier’s corps covered the rich 
plain of Golegao, which was occupied by Loison, who was 
placed there to watch the Tagus and keep the communication 
with Punhete. On Reynlcr’s right, in a rugged country 
separating Santarem from the Monte Junta and the Sierra de 
Alcoberte, Junot was posted; not in a continuous line with 
lleynier, but having his right pushed forward to Aleanhete, 
his centre at Pernes, and his left thrown back to Torres 
Nova.s, w'here Massena’s head-quarters were fixed. On the 
right of Aleanhete the cavalry were disposed, as far as Lciria, 
and the sixth corps was at Thomar in reserve, having pre¬ 
viously forced Wilson’s militia to retire from the Zezero ui)on 
Espinal. Massena thus enclosed an iinincnse tract of fertile 
country. The plain of Golegao supplied him with maize and 
vegetables, the Sierra de Alcoberte with cattle; presenting 
u formidable head to the allies at Santarem, he commanded 
the road through Leiria to Coimbra with the eighth corps and 
the cavalry; that through Thomar and Oureni to Coimbra 
with tlic sixth corps; and by helj) of his bridges over the 
Zczere, he liad opened two new lines of retreat towards the 
Spanish frontier, one through Gastello Branco, the other hy 
the Estrada Nova to Belmonte. He also praserved the power 
of resuming oflensive operations, whether ])y a passage of tlm 
Tagus on his left, or hy turning the ^lonte Junta on his right, 
and thus ])uralysing the allied army he appeared, oven in 
retreating, to ac't on the offensive. His first dispositions were 
howe^'cr faulty in detail. From Santarem to the nearest 
division of Junot’^ corps was ton or twelve miles, and the 
British general might thus turn Reynier’s right, and cut him 
off irom the rest of the army; and indeed Reynier, fearing 
such an attempt, had hastened oft" his baggage and hospitals 
to Golegao, despatelied a regiment up the Rio Maj'or to 
watcli two bridges on his right, and called for succour. It 
was the hurried march of his baggage that misled Fane to 
think Massena was retreating to the Zezere; and at the time 
it was suj)poBed also to have caused the dispositions for 
attacking Santai'em; but from the despatches it Would appear 
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it was only designed to ascertain the strength of the French 
position. However, on the 19th Craufurd was sent into the 
plain beyond the Rio Mayor to menace the Santarem heights by 
the sedgy marsh, while Spencer moved against the causeway, 
and Pack’s Portuguese and the cavalry, crossing the upper 
river at the bridges of Salicro and Subajeiro, merunicd 
Reynier’s right; the skirmishers of the light division were 
actually engaged when it became knoAvn that Pack’s guns 
bad not reached him, and the trooi)s regained their former 
ground. 

Massena’s resolution to hold his ground was evident. 
Every advantageous point was occupied, the sentinels re¬ 
turned the tiro of the skirmishers, strong reserves, some 
in arms, some cooking wore descried, the strokes of tho 
hatchet and the fall of trees resounded in the woods clothing 
the Santarem hills, and the commencement of a triple lino 
«)f abattis with the fresh earth of entrenchments were dis- 
cernible. The demonstrations were renewed no.\t day, yet 
Hot)u ceased, and Hill was ordered to halt at Cliamusca, on 
the left hank of the Tagus. Craufurd, however, still thought 
a rear-guard only was at Santarem; his spirit Avas dialed, 
he seized a musket, aud, followed by a serjeaut, advanced in 
tile night along the causeway to commence a personal sldr- 
mish with the French ])i([uet: he escaped from its lire 
miraculously and came bade convinced that Massena was not 
in flight. 

Wellington was preparing forcibly to examine the French 
right on tho 22nd, when Massena, having ordered Reynior’s 
baggage to return, directed Clausel to drive back tbe allies’ 
posts near the town of Rio Mayor. Thi.s counter-stroke caused 
fclpencer aud Pack to bo withdrawn to Cartaxo, and the light 
ilivision also was held in readiness to retreat. Bi truth, 
Massena was only to be assailed by holding Reynicr in check 
at the Ponte Seca, while a powerful mass penetrated by 
Tremes and Pernes; but heavy rains rendered those roads 
impracticable, and the position of yautarem was maintained 
in quiet for several months. For this both generals have been 
censured, but it may be shown that they acted wisely aud like 
great captains.* Massena, without any extreme dissemination, 
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monaced several points and comraanded two distinct lines of 
retreat; but be had other objects also in view; he expected 
detachments and convoys from Castille, and the ninth corps, 
which had lately been placed under his orders; his position, 
touching ui)on Leiria and the Zezere, enabled him to give his 
hand to these reinforcements and convoys, either by the line 
of the Mondego or that of Belmonte and the Estrada Nova; 
and at the same time he could communicate with troops 
coming from Andalusia. He was undoubtedly open to a dan¬ 
gerous attack between Santarem and Alcanhete; but ho 
thought himself safe from such a decisive operation by a!i 
army composed of three different nations and unpractised in 
great evolutions. Guided by a long experience, lie calculated 
uiion moral causes with confidence, and he who cannot do so 
is but half a general. Like a great commander be counted 
likewise upon the political effect liis menacing attitude would 
produce. While he maintained Santarem, he appeared to 
besiege Lisbon, and encouraged the disaffected, wlio were 
expected to rise; and bo prolonged the sufferings of the capital; 
forty thousand perisons are said to have died from privatioTus 
within the lines during the winter of 1810. He thus shook 
the English influence in Portugal, and so obscured the future, 
that few men had sagacity to judge rightly. At this period 
also, the illness of George the Third, reviving the question of 
a regency in England, had strengthened the opposition in par¬ 
liament, and Massena’s position supported their arguments 
against the war. Wherefore be did right to hold his ground: 
end if he committed errors early in the campaign, he now 
proved himself a daring, able, and pertinacious commander. 

On the Engljsh general’s side the difficulties were so great 
that a battle was equally to be desired and dreaded. Desired 
because Victory would silence opponents in England and Por¬ 
tugal, and enable him to dictate to the minister instead of 
struggling incessantly against their fears. It would relieve 
the misery of the Portuguese j)eoplc from their horrible suf¬ 
ferings; and was also to be desired, lest a second and a third 
army, now gathering in Castille and in Andalusia, should 
reach Massena and again shut up the allies in their works. 
Dreaded, bectwse a defeat or even a repulse would have ruined 
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the cause; for it was at this period the disputes relative to the 
Hues at Almada were most violent, and the slightest disaster 
would have placed the patriarch at the head of a national 
party. Dreaded, because of the regency discussion in Eng¬ 
land, as a serious check would have caused the Whigs to triumph, 
and the troojjs would have been withdrawn from Portugal. 
So powerful indeed W'as the opposition, and so much did the 
ministers dread its cry for economy, that, forgetting the army 
in their keen love of place, they actually issued orders to dis¬ 
charge all the transport ships to save expense ! In fine, the 
prime minister Perceval, with that narrow cunning and selfish 
spirit which marked his whole public career, vy'as, to use an 
expression of his own, starving the war in the Peninsula, 
despite of lord Wellesley’s indignant resistance in the cabinet, 
and lord Wellington’s energetic remonstrances from the 
field. 

In this balanced state, it was essential that the battle should 
not bo fought except on terras of advantage, and those terms 
were not to be had. Wellington, reinforced from Halifiix and 
England, had indeed more than seventy thousixnd men under 
arms, and the enemy not Uiore than fifty thousand; neverthe¬ 
less, the latter could from the advantage of positi(m bring 
more soldiers into the fight. The Portuguese army had in six 
months lost four thousand men by death, four thousand l)y 
discharges, and ten thousand by desertion. Thirty thousand 
recruits had come in, therefore the numbers wore increased, 
but efficiency for great operations was diminished; and every 
department was neglected by a government which neither paid 
nor fed its soldiers. The Spanish auxiliaries, ill-governed and 
turbulent, quarrelled with the Portugiioso, and tluM'r generals 
were not able in war nor anienabh; to better officers. The 
heights of Almada being naked, twelve thousand men w'cre 
required on the left bank of the Tagus, and two British divi¬ 
sions were necessarily kqxt in the lines, because the French at 
Alcanhete were nearer to Torres Vedras than the allies Avere 
at Cartaxo. Beynier also miglit break out from Santarem 
during an attack on Pcrucs, wherefore teu thousand men were 
W'aiiting to hold him in check; and thus the disposable trooiis, 
comprelicndinj^ soldiers of three nations aud many recruits, 
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would have fallen short of forty-five thousand: hut Massena 
could bring nearly all his men to one point, because a few 
would have sufficed to watch the British division on the left 
of the Tagus and at Santarem. 

Wcllingtoii’s experience was not at this period equal to his 
adversary’s; and the attack was to be made in a heavy difficult 
country, where the Alviella, the Almonda, and other rivers, 
greatly swelled by incessant rain, furnished a succession of 
defensive lines to Massena, and in case of defeat the means of 
carrying off two- thirds of his army. Victory might crown the 
attempt, but the stakes were unequal. If Massena lost a third 
of his force, the ninth corps could have replaced it. If the 
allies failed, the lines were gone and with them the whole 
Peninsula. Wellington thought the relief of the northern 
provinces, perhaps of Andalusia, would reward a victory; but 
those objects might be obtained without fighting, and a battle 
would bring the greatest part of the French ti’oops in Spain 
upon him without bringing the Spaniards to his side. 
cannot forget,’ he wrote to lord Liverpool, ‘ that last year I 
brought upon myself and general Cuesta not less than five 
corps d’arm^e, and the king’s guards and reserve, more than 
equal to a sixth corps ; and when Castillo and the north of 
Spain was cleared of the enemy, not a man was put in the 
field by those provinces, nor even one raised!’ These things 
considered, it was judged better to remain on the defensive, to 
strengthen the lines, to forward the works at Almada, to per¬ 
fect the discipline of the Portuguese troops, to improve the 
organization of the militia in rear of the enemy, and to remedy 
the evils occasioned by the patriarch’s faction. Amongst those 
evils, the destitution of the fortresses was so prominent, that 
at one moment'^the drawing off the garrison from Abrantes to 
prevent the men from starving, seemed inevitable. 

In this defensive view of affairs the light division, supported 
by a brigade of cavalry, occupied El Valle and the heights 
overlooking the marsh and inundation. The bridge at the 
English end of the causeway was mined, and a sugar-loaf 
hill, looking straight down the a])proach, was crowned with 
embrasures for artillery, and laced in front witli a zig-zag covered 
way ca 2 mblc of containing five hundred infantry; the cause- 
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way being thus blocked, the French could not while the waters 
were out make any sudden irruption from Santarein. On the 
left of the light division, posts were extended along the inun¬ 
dation to Malhorquija, and thence by a range of heights to Rio 
Mayor. Behind the latter place, Anson’s cavalry watched the 
roads leading from Femes and Alcanhede; and in rear of 
Anson, an entrenched position at Alcoentre was occupied by 
a division of infantry. Thus all the roads leading upon the 
lines between the Tagus and the Monte Junta, were secured 
by what arc technically called heads of cantonments, under 
cover of which the troops took winter quarters. The first 
division and head-quarters were at Cartaxo, a few miles behind 
El Valle; some troops were kept at Alemqucr and Sobral, and 
Torres Vedras Avaa occupied in force, lest the enemy should 
make a sudden march round the Monte Junta. Mossena was 
building boats, he had fortified a post at Tancos on the Tagus, 
and expected with impatience a convoy, escorted by five thou¬ 
sand men, which Gardanne was conducting from Ciudad Rodrigo. 
This force, consisting of detachments and convalescents left in 
Castillc when tlie army entered Portugal, had marched by 
Belmonte and the Estrada Nova, and was at Cardijos the 27th, 
witliin a few leagues of the French brigades on the Zczerc. A 
cavalry patrole on either side would have opened the communi¬ 
cation and secured the junction. But Gardanne, harassed by 
the ordenan^a, and deceived by a rumour tluit Hill was in 
Abrantes to move against him, suddenly retreated uj)on Sabugal 
with such haste and blindness that he sacrificed a jmrt of his 
convoy, and lost many men. Hill was not at Abrantes, yet it is 
remarkable that Wellington had contemplated sending him 
there to make an attack upon the French j^ost.^ beyond the 
Zezere, and the advance of Gardan lie’s column, the strength 
of which he could not clearly ascertain, deterred hiiu! 

Notwithstanding this event, Massena coiilinuiid to strengthen 
his jDosition at Santarein, which enabled him to draw the hulk 
of his forces to his right, and push his marauding excursions 
in a daring manner. General Ferey, crossing the Zezcrc with 
a strong detachment of the sixth corps, foraged as far as 
Gastello Branco without difficulty, and returned without loss. 
Jimot occupiell Lciria and Ourem with detachments, and en- 
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dcavoured to surprise Coimbra, but Trant baffled that project. 
Drouofc made movements avowedly to invade the Tras os 
Montes, but on the 22nd he occupied the line of the Coa with 
the ninth corps, and Massena’s patroles ajipeared again on the 
Mondego aljove Coimbra, making inquiries about the fords. 
At the same time the spies reported that a great re-union of 
forces from the south was to take place near Madrid, wliich 
gave reason to fear that Massena intended to file behind the 
Mondego and seize Oporto; or tliat tlie expected reinforce¬ 
ments would enable him to throw bridges over the Mondego 
and occu]>y the northern country without quitting his jjrescnt 
position. A tenth corps was forming at Burgos, the head of 
the fifth corps was again in Estremadura, the French boats 
at l^unhcte and Barquina were numerous and large, and in all 
parts there was evidence of great forces assembling for a 
mighty effort on both sides of the Tagus. Wellington calcu¬ 
lated that more than forty thousand fresh troops would co¬ 
operate with Massena, and had made preparation accordingly. 
An outward line of defence from Aldea Gallega to Setuval was 
in a forward state, and a chain of forts parallel to the Tagus 
was being constructed; Abrautes, ralmella, and Bt. Folipj>c 
do Setuval were at last provisioned, and the works of 
Alhandra, Aruda and Monte Agra 9 a were strengthened, so 
as to defy any force. Lord Liverpool was urged to scnid rein- 
foreements, and five thousand men from England and three 
regiments from Sicily were embarked for Lisbon. Soult was 
now collecting a force behind the Morena, the troops on the 
left of the Tagus were therefore augmented, and as general 
Hill was sick, Beresford took the commauil. lie had eighteen 
guns two divisions of infantry and five regiments of cavalry, 
in all fourteen thousand men, exclusive of Carlo.s d’Espaha’s 
brigade, ■which being at Abrautes was also under his orders, 
yet so troublesome and so ill-behaved, that lord Wellington, 
who had not asked for their assistance, threatened to send 
them out of Portugal. 

To prevent Massena pas.siug the Tagus, and to interccjit 
communication between him and Boult, to join the main 
body of the army by Vellada if in retreat, by Abrautes if in 
advance, were the instructions given to Beresford,; whose head- 
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quarters were at Charausca, Lis troops being disposed along 
the Tagus from Almeyriin, by Cbamusca, to the moutli of tlie 
Zczere. Signals for communication were then established, 
the roads leading to Spanish Estremadura were scoured, a 
sure intercourse was opened with Elvas and other frontier 
fortresses, and good sources of intelligence were organized at 
Grolegao, Santarem, and Thoniar. Jlatteries opposite the 
mouth of the Zezerc were also constructed, but, 
against the udviec of the engineers, at too great 
distance from the river, and in other respects 
unsuitably: French craft dro])ped down towards Santarem 
without Iiindrance, until colonel Oolboriie, of the sixty-sixth 
regiment, moored of his own accord a guard-boat close to the 
mouth of the Zezerc, and disposed fires in such a manner on 
the banks of the Tagus that nothing could pass without being 
observetl. 

Oil the right of the Tagus, the country between Alcanhete 
and the Ponte Scca continued impracticable from the rain, 
and both armies were of necessity tranquil. Anson’s cavalry, 
however, acting in concert with major Fenwick, who came 
down from Obidos towards Eio Mayor, harassed the enemy s 
foraging parties; and in the ITppcr P>eira several actions took 
place with the militia, which must be noticed as essential 
parts of the combinations. Drouct had been so delayed 
scouring Biscay and Upper Castille, in his progress towards 
Massena, that he lost all connexion with the army, and this 
enabled the partidas of Leon so to molest Serras that tlie Traa 
os Montes wasunmcnaced; wherefore, fSilveira, falling down on 
the lower Douro, invested Almeida the 29tli of October, and 
made an unsuccessful attempt to surprise a French post at 
San Felices. However, in November, Drouet rcacbcd*Ciudad 
Rodrigo with a large convoy for Massena, which Wellington 
was anxious to intercept, and with that view directed Silveira 
to waylay it, ordering Miller to be at Viseu in siqiport on 
the IGth. But on the 13th general Gordaniie, who had charge 
of the convoy with four thousand infantry and some squadrons, 
raised the blockade of Almeida, and being supported hy 
Drouct with th« ninth corps proceeded towards Penamacor. 
Silveira fell upon him while in march and took many 
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prisoners, but finding Gardanne too strong retired on the 
17th to Trancoso where he found Miller. Gai’danne then 
pursued his march and, as before related, after reaching Car- 
(ligos retreated iii a panic. At that time Drouet had no order 
to [ilace his corps under Massena’s command, but, being 
urged by Foy, moved forwards, first spreading the report 
before noticed that his design was to invade the Tras os 
Montes. On the 17th of December he passed the Coa, and 
the 22nd reached Gouvea with fourteen thousand infantry 
and two thousand horsemen j from thence he detached Clapa- 
rede’s division and the cavalry to drive Silveira from Trancoso, 
and with the rest of his' troops marched on the Ponte Mur- 
cclla. 

Hitherto lord Wellington’s communications with general 
Baccellar had been through Trant on the side of Coimbra, 
and through Wilson on that of Espinal and Abrantes; this 
advance of the ninth corps forced Wilson to cross the Mon- 
dego, and Drouet having effected his junction with Massena by 
Espinal, then occupied Leiria, and spreading towards the sea cut 
off all communication between the allies and the northern 
provinces. On the 2nd of January, Trant intercepted a letter 
from him to Claparede, giving an account of his own arrival 
and the state of Massena’s army; he spoke also of a great 
operation being in contemplation, said the fifth corps was 
expected in the Alcmtcyo, and directed Cla|)arede to seize 
Guarda, forage the neighbouring villages, watch the road of 
Belmonte, and if Silveira was troublesome to crush him. That 
vain insufficient man had already attacked Claparede near Tran¬ 
coso, was defeated with loss, and as Oporto was thus laid open, 
Bacccllar called Trant and Miller to its succour. The lost had 
rc-crossed the Moudego and taken a hundred of Drouet’s 
stragglers, but both hurried towards Oporto, now in serious 
danger; for Silveira having again provoked Claparede was 
driven over the Douro, and the French general seized Lamego: 
Bacccllar however brought up his reseivc to the Pavia, Miller 
and Trant reached Castro d’Airo, and then Claparede returned 
to Moimenta de Beira followed by Wilson. 

!Mcamvhilc Drouet’s momentary presence in Leon had 
enabled Serras to menace the Tras os Montes, which drew 
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Sikeira back to Bragan^^a, and Miller died at Viseu. Trent 
end Wilson continued in Beira, but Olaparedc entering Guarda 
seized Covilhao, and Foy with three thousand convalescents, 
gathered from Massena’s hospitals in Oastille, was again in 
Portugal on his return from Paris. He had encountered many 
perils, and at Pancorbo only escaped from the partidas with 
the loss of half his escort and his despatches; and now at 
Enxabarda, notwithstanding Claparede’s vicinity, he was so 
harassed by colonel Grant with a corps of ordenanfa from the 
Lower Beira, that three hundred of his men died on the 
mountain from cold, yet he finally reached Santarem, where 
affairs were coming to a crisis. 

During December and January, the country being jnorc or 
less flooded, the armies remained quiet, and Wellington, 
hearing that a serious attack on Cadiz was at hand, prej)ared 
to send some British regiments to the assistance of that place. 
Masaeua had meanwhile strengtliened his works, reinforced 
his outposts, and extended his marauders in proportion to his 
increasing necessities. Both generals watched Rio Mayor 
with jealousy as the season advanced and the roads became 
firmer, and when some reinforcements landed at Lisbon, 
Massena thinlcing the allies were concentrating at Alcoentre* 
sent Junot to drive their outposts back from Rio Mayor and 
])robc the state of affairs: a general attack was expected, but 
after a skirmish, Junot returned with a wound which disabled 
him for the rest of the campaign. Soon afterwards six thou¬ 
sand French scoured all the country beyond the Zezere, and 
found considerable stores concealed near Pedragoa; thence 
they marched to the Mondego and carried off from below 
Coimbra four hundred oxen and two thousand sheep intended 
for the allies. These excurskms gave rise to horrihffv excesses, 
which broke down the discipline of the French array, and 
were not always executed with impunity; the British cavalry 
at various times redeemed many cattle, and brought in n con¬ 
siderable number of prisoners, amongst them Clausel’s aid-de- 
camp. 

Massena also organized a secret communication with Lisbon, 
through the Portuguese general Pamplona, who cflFccted it by 
the help of the fidalgos in that capital; their agents, under 
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pretence of selling sugar at Thomar and Torres Novas, passed 
by the road of Caldas, and through the mountains of Pedragoa; 
and it was suspected this treason extended to the provisioning 
of the enemy on so large a scale as to be one of the resources 
which enabled Massena so long to brave the difficulties of his 
position. Certain it is that herds of cattle were often placed 
in his way under circumstances raising doubts if it could be 
dojie Avithout design. On the other hand, lord Wellington 
had secret intelligence with a French officer of high rank, and 
thus both generals had excellent information. In this manner 
hostilities were carried on, each commander impatiently waiting 
for reinforcements which should enable him to act offensively: 
how both were disappointed, and how other events, hitherto 
unnoticed, bore upon the plans of each, must be the subject of 
another book. 


OP.SEllVATIONS. 

1“. ‘ War is not a conjectural art,’ Massena conjectured the 
allies would not stand in front of Lisbon, that the militia 
would not attack Coimbra; but the battle of Busaco and the 
capture of his hospitals evinced the soundness of the maxim. 
Again, he conjectured the English would rc-orabark if pressed, 
and the lines put an end to that dream. Then he aw<die and 
made war like a great man, more formidable with reduced 
means and in difficulties, than he had been when opportunity 
was rife and his numbers untouched. His stav at Santarem 

V 

showed what thirty thousand additional trooj)s acting on the 
left bank of the Tagus w'ould have done. Had they reached 
the heights of Alniada before admiral Berkeley’s error Avas dis¬ 
covered, the supply of provisions from Alemtejo and from 
Spain, AVduld have been transferred from Lisbon to the French 
armies ; the fleet Avould haA'C been driven from the Tagus, and 
then the misery of the inhabitants, the fears of the British 
cabinet, the machinations of the patriarch, and the little chance 
of final success, would probably have forced the British general 
to abandon the country, 

2°. Tt has been said Massena might in tbc first week have 
passed the Tagus, secured the resources of the Alemtejo, and 
driven the British fleet out of the port. This was not so 
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practicable as supposed j the rains were heavy, the fords ini- 
passable, and the French had not boats sufficient for a bridge; 
to detach a small force would have been useless, to detach 
largely dangerous; to collect boats, cast a bridge, and raise 
the entrenclimeuts necessary to defend it in the face of tho 
allied forces, would have been neither safe nor sure; moreover, 
ISTassena would thus have relinquished the certain aid of the 
ninth for the uncertain assistance of the fifth corps. 

3°. It has been said lord Wellington might have strait¬ 
ened the enemy’s quarters more effectually at Santarem; 
that Hill’s corps, passing through Abrantes, could have 
destroyed the bridges at Punhetc; lined the Zezere, cut off 
Masscua’s reinforcements, and forced him to abandon his posi¬ 
tions, or even to capitulate. This argument held at the time 
by colonel Squire, an engineer of ability, well acquainted with 
the localities, merits examination. A partial attack of this 
nature was contemplated by lord Wellington, but a successful 
result on the larger design of colonel Squire was not certain. 
While the lines of Aliiiada were unfinished, to leave the Tagus 
unguarded before an enemy who possessed eighty large boats, 
exclusive of those forming the bridges on the Zezere, would 
have been rash. Hill’s corjis must therefore have been replaced, 
and thou the force before Santarem would have been so weak 
as to invite attack, to the danger of tho lines. Nor was tlie 
forcing of the French works at Punhete a sure matter; the 
ground was strong, there were two French bridges on the 
Zezere, and Ney might have passed at JVlartinchcl and taken 
Hill in fiauk. 

4°. Colonel S(|uire, at a later jjeriod, miscalculating the 
enemy’s numbers at thirty thousand men, and the allies at 
more than seventy thousand, j>roposed that Bercsfc»-d should 
cross the Tagus at Azingha bdiiud the Almonda river, and 
march upon Golegao, while Wellington, concentrating at Kio 
Mayor, pushed upon Torres Novas. Seventy thousand men 
woidd thus, in a single march, have been i)laeed in the midst 
of the enemy’s extended (piartcrs; but the hand of Napoleon 
could scarcely luive launched such a thunderbolt. Massena 
had fifty thowsand fighting-men, the boats from Abrantes 
must have come down to pass the Tagus, and the concentra- 
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tion of troops at llio Mayor could scarcely have escaped the 
enemy’s notice. Exact concert, in point of time, was essential, 
but Junot could have held the allies in check on the Alviella, 
while Rcynler from Santarem, and Ney from Thomar, crushed 
Beresford between the Almonda and the Tagus; moreover the 
roads about Tremos were impassable from rain during December, 
and in January, Soult, whose oi>crations are now to be related, 
was menacing the Alemtejo. A disaster would at this time 
have relieved the enemy’s difficulties, when nothing else could. 
Wellington, convinced of this, earnestly wished Massena to 
retire; and was so far from desiring to hem him in and force 
a battle, that he doubted if he had not already rendered his 
line of retreat too difficult by the operations of the northern 
militia. A campaign is like other works of art, accessories 
however splendid must be rejected when not conducive to the 
main object. That judgment which duly classes the value of 
every feasible operation is the best quality of a general. Lord 
Wellington possessed it in a remarkable degree and to it his 
genius and his courage were made subservient: without that 
mental balance, he might have performed many brilliaut 
cx})loits in the Peninsula, but he could never have conducted 
the war to a successfiil end. 
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BOOK THE TWELFTH. 

CHAPTER I. 


Spanish affairs so deeply affected the operations in Portugal 
that some account of them is absolutely necessary. The 
general defensive line of the allies presented a great crescent, 
extending from Coruna to Cadiz, in the concave of which the 
French annies were operating. Their main body menaced 
Lisbon, the most important point; if checked there they could 
reinforce it from the wings, unless the allies at the horns of 
the crescent acted vigorously upon a system which the har¬ 
bours and fortresses at each extremity indicated as suitable 
for those who possessed the absolute command of the sea, A 
British army and fleet were therefore established at Cadiz, a 
squadron of frigates at Coruna, and how far this warfare 
relieved the pressure on lord Wellington shall now bo 
shown. 

Mahi’s Galliciaiis, usually hanging on the borders of Leon, 
were always reported above twenty thousand men when arms 
or stores were demanded from England; but there were never 
more than ten or twelve thousand in line. They suffered 
Serras’ dndsion, only eight thousand strong, to si)rcad over 
the plains of Leon, from Benevente to the AgJicda during 
Massona’s advance; and the arrival of the ninth coiq)S, iii 
October, quite paralysed them, while the partidas often sur¬ 
prised both posts and convoys. 

Behind Mahi was a second army, about six thousand strong, 
embodied to defend the coast line towards the Asturias; and in 
the latter province, eight thousand men, including the irregular 
bands of Parlier and other chiefs, constantly watched tho 
movements of Bonnet’s division. This general frequently 
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mastered but could never hold the Asturias, because the 
country is a lonjj defile lying between the great mountains and 
the sea, and being crossed by a succession of parallel ridges 
and rivers, is admirably calculated for partisan warfare in con¬ 
nexion with a fleet. If he penetrated towards Gallicia, British 
and Spanish frigates from Coruna, landing troops at the ports 
of Gihon, fjantaiidcr, or fcJantona, could form a junction with 
the great bands of Longa, Mina, and Amor, and excite insur¬ 
rections on his rear. In this manner, when ho had defeated 
I’onte, at Sales, just before Massena’s invasion of Portugal, 
Porlier forced him to withdraw from Castropol; and the 
advantage of such ojjerations being thus shown, sir Home 
Popham and general Walker were sent to direct the naval and 
military afliiirs at Coruna. Preparations were then made, to 
embark a largo force under Eenovalcs, for an attack on Sun- 
tona and Santander, the partidas of the interior being to 
co-operate; a battalion of marines from England was to form 
the garrison of Santona when taken, and ISfahi promised to 
co-operate by an incursion along the coast. But Serras 
threatened the frontier of Gallicia, Mahi remained in suspense, 
and this with the usual procrastination of the Spaniards, and 
the' late ariival of Po])hain, delayed the expedition until 
October, although Porlier, Eseudron, and other chiefs had 
commenced an isolated attack in the beginning of Septend,)er. 
Eiually, Serras rtdurned to Zamora, Mahi sent a division into 
Leon, ajid Bonnet, aware of the preparations at Coruna, fell 
back toward.s Santander, leaving only a post at Gihon. 

On the loth of October Beiiovales sailed witli tliirtcen 
bundred men. lie wa.s aecoiu])anied by Walker, who carried 
ten thou,sand stands of arms and ammunition, and on the 19th, 
they ca])tured in Gihon some French vessels, while Porlier on 
the land side, took some treasure and eighty prisoners. 
Benovales then proceeded to Santona, but temjjests impeded 
bis landing, and the 2nd of November he returned to Coruna 
with only eight hundred and fifty men; a frigate and brig 
containing the remainder of hi.s men had foundered in a 
dreadful gale, which destroyed all the Spanish naval force 
along the const, and wrecked twelve vessels even in the Inir- 
bour pf Coruna. Mahi, then leaving Toboado Gil’s division to 
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watch Serras, entered the Asturias, and being joined by the 
troops of that province, and by Kenovales, was very superior 
to the French: yet he clfected nothing, and Bonnet re-estal>- 
lishcd his line fi'om Gihon, through Oviedo, to the borders of 
Lcoii. During these actions the junta of the Asturias remained 
distinguished by venality and indifl'ercncc to the public good. 
Their juovince was in a miserable state, the powers of the 
British naval officers on the coast were not defined, disi)utcs 
arose between them and general Walker, and the junta was 
thus enabled to interfere improperly with the distribution of 
tho English stores. Gallicia was comparatively rich, but its 
junta, culpably inactive in the discharge of duties 
and oppressive, disgusted the whole province. Waikcr’a 
During the winter the clergy combined to oppose 
both the provinoial junta and the general Cortes; 
and they assumed such a menacing attitude, that Main, then 
in the Asturias, dreaded personal violence, and applied for an 
English vessel to take him to Coruna. One Acuna was soon 
after arrested at Ponferrada, but the discontent spread, and 
the army was more employed to overawe this faction than to 
oppose the enemy. Finally Walker, despairing to eflcct any¬ 
thing useful, desired cither that a British force should be 
placed at his disposal, or that he might join tho army in 
Portugal. 

These exj>ediiions from Coruna naturally increased tho 
audacity of the inland partida.s, who became really dangerous 
only when they had a sea-port where they could receive sup¬ 
plies and reinforcements, or by embarking save themselves in 
extremity and change; their tlu;atre of oi)eration,s. To j)revent 
this, the em]ieror cmjdoyed many men in the military govern¬ 
ments touching oil the Bay of Bi.scay, and directed all tho 
reinforcements, in their })rogress towards Portugal,fto scour 
the disturbed countries to the right and left. The ninth corjis 
had been thus employed during the months of August and 
September, but when it passed onwards the partidas resumed 
their activity. Mina, Longa, Campillo, and Amor, frequently 
united about Villar Caya and Espinosa, in numbers sufficient 
to attack large French detachments with success, and to aid 
them. Walker repeatedly recommended that Santoua should 
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be occupied with British troops: it had the best winter har¬ 
bour along the coast, was built on a mountain promontory 
joined to the main by a narrow sandy neck, and could have 
been made very strong. It would have cut Bonnet’s com¬ 
munication with France by sea, given the British squadron a 
secure post from whence to vex the French coasts, and fur¬ 
nished a point of connexion with the partidas of the Rioja, 
Biscay, and Navarre. 

Lord Liverjiool, swayed by these considerations, desired to 
employ four thousand men to secure it; but lord Wellington 
earnestly dissuaded him from such maritime operations, ‘For,’ 
L tt Id * unless a very large force be sent, it will 

l4vcrpool, 7tli scarcely be able to effect a landing and maintain 
MSS situation of which it might take possession. 

Then that large force will be unable to move or 
effect any object at all adequate to the expense, or to the 
expectations which would be formed from its strength, owing 
to the want of those equipments and supplies in which an 
army landed from its ships must be deficient. It is vain to 
hope for any assistance, even in this way, much less military 
assistance from the Spaniards; the first thing they Avill require 
uniformly will be money; then arms, ammunition, clothing of 
all descriptions, provisions, forage, horses, means of transport, 
and everything which the expedition would have a right to 
require from them; and after all, this extraordinary and jier- 
verse people will scarcely allow the commander of the expedi¬ 
tion to have a voice in the plan of operations to be followed 
when the whole shall be ready to undertalce any, if indeed they 
ever should be ready.’ 

The question ■\ 5 ras soon set at rest, Caffarelli’s reserve and 
other forces entered Spain, Santona was seized and fortified by 
the French, and Bossieres took the command of a new organi¬ 
zation called the army of the north, which included the young 
guard, the third and fourth governments, and Bonnet’s divi¬ 
sion, and in February, 1811, it was seventy tliou- 
Appendix 17, Strong, nearly fifty-nine thousand men and 
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nine thousand horses being present under arms. 
Bossieres was invested with unusual powers and had orders 
to support Massena’s operations. The kiug’5 army also was 
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augmented to twenty-seven thousand, exclusive of his French 
and Spanish guards, and of juramentados, native troops who 
had taken the oath of allegiance. With this force he watched 
tlie Valencians, protected his capital and chased the partidas, 
who continually hovered in the vicinity of Madrid, cutting off 
sihall detachments and intercepting all despatches not pro¬ 
tected by large escorts. To obviate this vexation small but 
strongly fortified posts protected the lines of correspondence, 
running by Guadarama and Segovia to the provinces of Valla¬ 
dolid and Salamanca,—through Buitrago and the Somosierra to 
the army of the north—through Guadalaxara and Calatayud 
to the army of Aragon—through La Mancha to the army of 
the south. A line also went by«thc bridge of Arzobispo to 
Truxillo, where a brigade of cavalry was generally stationed 
to communicate with the fifth corps during its incursions into 
Estremadura. 

This partida warfare being only a succession of surprises 
and massacres, need not be detailed; but during the summer 
and autumn, not less than twelve considerable, and an infinite 
number of trifling affairs, took place between the moveable 
columns and the bands. The latter were generally beaten; 
the Empeciiiado, Duran, Sanchez, Longa, Campillo, Porlicr, 
and Mina only retained reputation, and the country people 
were so harassed, that many counter partidas assisted the 
French, Joseph might therefore have aided Massena by an 
advance to the Elga, or by reinforcing and supporting Morticr 
in Estremadura; but troubled by the partidas and having 
many convoys to protect, ho would not stir. He was averse 
to join the marshals, with all of whom, except Massena, he 
was on ill terms; nor would his feelings towards Kupolcon 
let him take an interest in any military operation.s, save 
those which affected the immediate security of * 
the court. His poverty was extreme; he was ii.’ 

surrounded by intriguers; his plan for organizing 
a national party was thwarted by his brother’s regulations; 
plots were formed, or supposed to be formed, against his 
person; and in this state, feeling he could only act a secondary 
part, and being from natural gentleness averse to the terrible 
scenes around«him, he resolved to resign the throne. 
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At the southern horn of tlie crescent the allies were most 
favourably situated for resisting the invasion. Sebaatiani 
having Grenada and other cities of the interior to hold, as 
well as the coast towns which were separated from him by 
very nigged mountains, was peculiarly exposed to a harassing 
warfare. The narrow stripe of country bordering the Medi¬ 
terranean required a large controlling force, which was con¬ 
tinually menaced from Gibraltar and the Spanish camp of San 
]{(Kjiic oil one flank, and on the other by the Miircian army; 
he had to fear descents from the sea, against which it could 
never concentrate in time, because of the long shallow line 
h<,' occupied; the Murcian army, based on the cities of 
Murcia and Carthagena, i)icnttccd alike his coast line and 
Grenada, and any movement by Jlaza and (hiadix was sure to 
draw liim to that si<le, and give o]>portimity tor troops coming 
from Cadiz and Gibraltar to strike at the coast lino. Ilis 
mode of warfare was to liecp a reserve nojir Grenada in an 
entrenched camp, from whence he made sudden incursions 
sometimes against the Mureians, sometimes on the .side of 
Gibraltar; Imt that fortress afloriled a rcfugi; to the S])aniards 
on one flank, and Carthagena, surrounded by arid lands where 
for two marches no water is to be found, tdlcred a sure retreat 
on the other. Ilis principal object was however, to win the 
castles mi the coast, and of these Estipoiia and Marhellii wore 
so stiflly defended, that the latter was only reduced in 
Dceemher, when the garrison of one hundred men took refuge 
on hoard the Topaze frigate. But to l\eep these towns, and 
sujiport Ilis troo])s on the coast, it Avas essential to jireserve 
communications across the mountains Avith Grenada, Chielaaa, 
and (Seville; a difl’u^ult task, for general Ckimpbcll scut British 
ollicers into the Bginda to lead the Avild mountaineers of that 
district, opd they were successful until Lacy’s misconduct 
disgusted the jieople. 

In October general Campbell and admiral Bonroso had con¬ 
certed Avith the governor of Ceuta to suqiriso Malaga, where 
French ]irivatccrs and gun-boats supjiosed to he destined 
Against the islands near Ceuta were collected. The siege of 
Marbella was then in ]>rogress, the French depot for it M'US at 
Fuengirola, thirty miles from Malaga, and any^ attack there 
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would draw the troops from that city to its succour. Gkuernl 
Valdemoro, commauding at San Roque, promised to aid, and 
an armament was prepared. 


EXTLDITION OP FirENOIROLA. 

Captain Hope sailed from Ceuta with the Topaze, a division 
of gun-boats, and a convoy containing a brigade 
of twelve-pounders, sixty-five gunners, a battalion cam^TMirl" 
of the eighty-ninth regiment, a detachment of Correspond. 

M t I J ^ « « • • « • GllC6t AXSSa 

toreign deserters, and the bpanisli imperial regi- 
ment of Toledo, in all fifteen hundred men, under lord 
Blayuey. He was to make a false attack on Fuengirola, 
and if the enemy came from Malaga, he was to sail against 
that place. A landing was cflcctecl, and Sebastiani instantly 
marched, leaving only three hundred men in Malaga; lord 
Blayuey was as instantly apprized of this, yet he reuiained 
two (lays cannonading the castle with twelve-pounders, after 
the heavier metal of the gun-boats and frigate had failed to 
make any impression. His dispositions betra)ed the utmost 
contempt of military rules, and on the second day, he being in 
a gun-boat, the garrison, about two hundred men, having 
descried Sebastiuui’s column approaching, made a sally, took 
the battery, and drove the British investing force headlong 
towards the boats. Lord Blayney landed, rallied bis men and 
retook the artillery, but two squadrons of French cavalry 
coming up, ho mistook them for Spaniards, advanced alone, 
an'I was immediately made a prisoner; then hia troops 
again fled, and would have beeu all sabred but for the oppor¬ 
tune arrival of tlie Ro{ln(jy with the eighty-second regiment, 
the flank companies of which were immediately disembarked 
and first checked the enemy. The Spaniards, imfouched by 
the panic, regained the shii)s without loss, but of the British, 
two officers and thirty men were killed or wounded, a general, 
seven inferior officers and two hundred serjcanla and privates 
taken, and this expedition, well-contrived and adequate to its 
object, was ruined by misconduct and terminated in disaster 
and disgrace. 

Scarcely whs the afiair finished, when Valdemrro a ul the 
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marquis of Portasgo appeared in tlie Honda, an insurrection 
commenced at Velez Malaga and tlie neighbouring .vUlagea, 
and Blake, who had returned from Cadiz to the army in 
Murcia, advanced with eight thousand men towards Cullar on 
the side of Baza. Campbell furnished money to Portasgo, 
embarked a thousand stand of arms for the people of Valez 
Malaga, and Penrose sent a frigate to cruize along the coast; 
but Sebastiani, relieved from the coast descent, soon quelled 
this insurrection and then turned against Blake. That 
general had been held in check by Key with a small force, 
and when Milhaud arrived with Sebastiani’s cavalry, he retired 
behind the Almanzora river, where he was defeated the 4th of 
November: his army then dispersed, and as a contagious 
fever broke out at Carthagena and spread along the coast 
to Gibraltar and Cadiz, operations on the side of Murcia 
ceased. 

In the kingdom of Seville, the war turned chiefly upon the 
blockade of the Isla and the movements of the Spanish armies 
in Eatremadura. Provisions for Cadiz were principally drawn 
from the Condado de Ncibla; and it has been seen that 
Copons, aided by descents from the ocean, endeavoured to 
secure this important resource. But neither would have 
availed, if Ballesteros had not constantly menaced Seville 
from Aracena and the Aroche mountains. Nor could Balles¬ 
teros have warred there without the support of Badajos and 
Olivenza, from whence Romana supported his line of opera¬ 
tion, and sent him at times military supplies; on the pos¬ 
session of Badajos therefore the supply of Cadiz chiefly 
depended. Seville was the head of the French system in 
Andalusia. Cadiz, Estremadura and the Condado de Neibla 
were objects for their offensive operations. To obtain pro¬ 
visions, to cut off Spanish convoys, or to meet expeditions 
from Cadiz against their posts at Moguer and Huelva, they 
were forced to act on the coast side; the enterprises of 
Ballesteros thrqw them towards Aracena; Romana’s opera¬ 
tions brought them to Estremadura; where the country was 
so wasted that Soult could only send Mortier there for sudden 
momentary strokes, and to prevent the Spaniards establishing 
a formidable military base on that frontier of Andalusia. 
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This occasioned many irregular movements without a definite 
object which can only be slightly treated. Thus, when 
Bomana entered the lines, Mendizabel, who remained with 
two divisions in Estremadura, finding that Mortier, un¬ 
conscious of Bomana's absence, had retired across the Morena, 
occupied Merida in the view of feeding on the yet unwasted 
district of Uerena, but a roving column from the king’s army 
in La Mancha sent him back to Badujos, from whence he 
mai’ched to join Ballesteros. Soult then fortified Qibraleon 
and other posts in the Condado de Neibla; and Girard’s divi¬ 
sion, rccrossiug the Morena, joined the column from La 
Mancha, and foraged the Llerena district, while Mendizabel 
occupied Zafra with nine thousand infantry and two thousand 
cavalry, including Madden’s Portuguese brigade. Meanwhile 
Copons was defeated in the Condado. 

At Cadiz, no military event occurred after the affair of 
Matagorda, save the expeditions against Mogiier, already 
noticed, and a slight attempt of the Spaniards against the 
Cliiclana works in September. But, after two years of 
intrigues and delay the national Cortes had assembled, and 
the long suppressed voice of the people was to be heard. 
Yet only partially, for deputies could not be legally chosen in 
the provinces possessed by the enemy, and some members 
were captured on their journey to Cadiz; hence many un¬ 
known even by name to their supposed constituents were 
chosen. A new principle of election was also adopted. 
Every man twenty-five years old, not holding office or 
pension under the government, and not incapacitated by crime 
by debts to the state or bodily infirmity, was eligible to sit 
if chosen, which had never before been the rule. A sui)ple- 
ment of sixty-eight members was likewise provided to supply 
accidental vacancies; and it was agreed that •twenty-six 
persona then in Spain, natives of the colonies, should repre¬ 
sent those dependencies. The assembly met the end of 
September, and took the title of majesty. It declared the 
press free in respect of political, not of religious matters; it 
abolished some provincial juntas, re-appointed captains-gencrol, 
and proceeded to form a constitution worded in the very spirit 
of democracy# These things, aided by a vehement eloquence, 

G 2 
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drew much attention to the proceedings, and a fresh impulse 
seemed given to the war; but men brought up under des¬ 
potism do not readily attain the fasliions of liberty. The 
provincial junta, the central junta, the junta of Cadiz, the 
regency, had all been in succession violent and oppressive 
while claiming only to be poj)ular leaders; and this spirit did 
not desert the Cortes. Abstract principles of liberty were 
freely promulgated, yet tyrannical and partial proceedings 
were of common occurrence; and the reformations, outstrip¬ 
ping the feeling and understanding of the nation, weakened 
the springs of its resistance to the French. It was not for 
freedom, but from national pride and religious influence the 
people struck. Liberty had no attractions for the nobles, 
nor for the monastics, nor even for the merchants; and the 
Cortes, by suppressing old establishments and violating 
ancient customs, shocked those very prejudices which had 
produced resistance to Naj)olcon. Nothing beneficial was 
given in return. In the conduct of the war, the execution of 
the laws, the treatment of the colonies, there was as much of 
vanity and intrigue, of i)rocrastination negligence folly and 
violence as before. The people became discontented, and 
when the Cortes proposed to abolish the inquisition, the clergy 
turned bitter opponents. The principle of feudal privilege 
being once given up, the natural tendency of the Cortes was 
towards the enemy; and a broad line of distinction was thus 
drawn between the objects of the Spanish and English govern¬ 
ments in the i)rosecution of the war. Ere the contest finished, 
such distemperature was between them as would have given 
the Peninsula to Napoleon, if fortune had not betrayed him 
amidst the snows of Russia. 

'f' 

Jealous of the Cortes and dissatisfied with the inferior title 
of highuei^8, the regency partook not of the republican spirit. 
Anxious to check innovation, it had early in the year invited 
the duke of Orleans to command the provinces bordering on 
France, permitted him to issue proclamations, and received 
him at Cadiz with the honours of a royal prince, designing to 
oi)posc his authority to that of tlie local juntas at the moment, 
and finally to that of the Cortes. He had been well received 
at Taragona, hut at Cadiz he was regarded with indifference. 
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Mr. Wellesley opposed his stay; lord Wellington judged his 
presence in Spain would render the Spanish war popular in 
the south of France; the English ministers sent him a verbal 
invitation to reside in England, which he did not accept, and 
the Cortes, aware of the cause of his arrival, compelled him to 
quit Spain. Soon after this, the regency of five was effaced, 
and one of three members, namely, Blake, Cisgar, and Agar, 
were appointed. The two first were absent, and substitutes 
were provided, one of whom, Palacios, hesitated to take the 
oath, whereupon he was declared to have forfeited the confidence 
of the nation. The new regents were as little pleased with the 
democratic spirit as their predecessors, but wishing to retain 
power, refused to listen to Carlotta’s claim to be sole regent, and 
thus factions sprung up on every side. For the republicans 
were not at first paramount in the Cortes, and the majority 
were so subtilely dealt with by Pedro Souza, that they privately 
admitted Carlotta’s pretensions both to the succession and the 
immediate control of the whole Peninsula. 

Manuel Lapeua was declared captain-general of Andalusia, 
and commander of the forces in the Isla, and he was subser¬ 
vient to the Cortes. The new regency, jealous of Romana’s 
power, adopted the complaints of his enemies in Badajos, 
removed him from his command, and ordered his divisions to 
abandon the English army and come to Cadiz. 

The conduct of his troops had been very unsa- 118^**°^*^** 
tisfactory, yet numbers were so essential to keep 
Massena in check, that Wellington sent colonel O’Neal to 
remonstrate; and as he clearly showed the regents that the 
loss of Estrerandura and of all communication with the 
interior of Spain would ensue, a momentary respite was 
obtained. 

In matters touching the war or the administration no 
Spanish party acted cordially or wisely; but towards the 
colonies all agreed to push violence, injustice, cruelty, and 
impolicy to their utmost bounds. The British government 
had obtained from the first regency a decree, permitting 
South America to export its own products under certain 
conditions. This Icgjilizing of a trade, which could not be 
suppressed, and which was but a decent return to Eng- 
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land for her assistance, gave offence to the municipal junta of 
Cadiz; and its resentment was so much dreaded, that in June 
the regency disoTraed their own decree of the previous month, 
and even pimished the printers of it for having given birth to 
a forged instrument! The colonists had resisted all the 
intrigues of the French with an independence and singleness 
of purpose very displeasing to the government in Old Spain, 
for the latter wished to have them follow in its wake. 
Wlien, exasperated by this arrogance, they expressed their 
discontent, the authorities in the mother-country, throwing off 
the mask of liberality and patriotism, exposed their own secret 
views. ‘ It is not enough that Americans should be Spanish 
subjects now, but that in all cases they should belong to 
Spain,’ was the proclamation of the regency, in answer to a 
declaration from the Caraccas avowing attachment to Ferdi¬ 
nand: meaning, that if Spain should pass to the usurper, 
America must follow, as having no right to decide in any case 
for herself. 

When the Cortes met, the Americans expected justice. 
They had contributed ninety millions of dollars for the 
support of the war, and many had served zealously in 
person; America had also been declared an integral part of 
the empire by the central junta, and her deputies were to sit 
in the great natioual assembly. She was however soon made 
to understand, that the first meant eternal slavery, and the 
second was a mere form. ‘The Americans complain of 
having been tyrannized over for three hundred years! they 
shall now suffer for three thousand years;’ and ‘ We know not 
to what class of beasts the Americans belongsuch were the 
expressions heard and applauded in the Cortes, when the 
rights of tke colonists were agitated in that assembly. Better 
give Spain to Joseph if America be retained, than save Spain 
if America be separated from her, was a feeling rooted in 
every Spanish heart, covertly expressed in many public docu¬ 
ments, and openly acted upon. For when repeated insults^ 
treachery, and violence, had driven the colonists to defend 
their rights in arms, the money and stores, supplied by England 
for the support of the war against the French, were applied 
to the fitting out of expeditions against America. Thus the 
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convocation of the national Cortes, far from improving tho 
posture of affairs, dried up the chief sources of revenue, 
weakened the army in the field, offended many powerful 
bodies in the state, involved the nation in a colonial war, and 
struck at the root of the olliauoe with England. 
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CHAPTER II. 


While the Spaniard's were entirely occu]>ied with the dehates 
ill congress, the French works were finished; their chain of 
forts was completed, each fort having a ditch and palisades 
with a week’s provisions. Soiilt came to San Lucar, and his 
flotillas there and at Santa Maria, Puerto Real, and Chiclaua 
heing all ready for action, he iiroeceded to concentrate tlicm. 
In the last night of October, thirty pinnaces and gun-boats, 
slipping out of the Guadalquivir, eluded the allied fleet, 
jiassed along the coast to Rota, and from thence, aided by shore 
batteries, fought their way to Santa Maria and the San Pedro 
river. But to avoid the danger of doubling Matagorda, the 
vessels were transported overland on rollers, and one hundred 
and thirty armed vessels and transports were thus safely 
assembled in the Trocadero canal: the success was however 
alloyed by the death of general Senarmont, a man of great 
reputation. At the Trocadero point there were immense bat¬ 
teries, and some notable pieces of ordnance invented by 
colonel Villantroys, called cannon-mortars. These huge engines, 
one of which now stands in St. James's Park, wore cast at 
Seville, ^and being placed in slings, threw projectiles over 
Cadiz, a distance of more than five thousand yards. To 
obtain this flight ^he shells were partly filled >vith lead, and 
their charg%of powder was too small for an effective explosion, 
yet they alarmed the city, and were troublesome to tlie 
shipping. 

Soult’s design was to ruin by superior fire the fort of the 
Puntales, then to pass the straits with his flotilla, and estab¬ 
lish his army between the Jsla and the city; nor was this 
plan chimerical, for on the side of the besieged there was 
neither concert nor industry. New drafts, made by.Wellington, 
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had reduced Grahani’a force to five thousand men, and in 

October the fever broke out; but as Soult's preparations became 

formidable, reinforcements were drawn from Gibraltar and 

Sicily, and at the end of the year, seven thousand British, 

Germans, and Portuguese were still behind the Santi Petri. 

Graham was confident that, with due preparation, he could 

maintain the Puntales even though its fire should bo silenced, 

—that Soult must establish a stronger flotilla than the allies, 

or his communication with Matagorda could not be maintained, 

—and that the intercourse between the Isla and the garrison 

of Cadiz could not be interrupted, unless the great redoubt of 

the Cortadura was lost. To insure naval superiority, admiral 

Keats drew all the armed craft from Gibraltar. 

To secure the land defence, Graham urged the Graham’s 
X 1 X X • 1 11. 1 Despatches, 

regency to adopt certain plans, and he was warmly mss. 

seconded by sir Henry Wellesley; but neither their 

entreaties nor the imminence of the danger could overcome 


the apathy of the Spaniards; their troops were wanting in 

discipline, clothing, and equipments, and only sixteen thousand 

men of all arms were effective on a mustcr-roU of twenty- 

three thousand. The labour of the British troops, far from 

being assisted, was vexatiously impeded, and December ended 

before Graham, after many altercations, could ^ 

, . , , . . 1 . .. 1 Appendix 19, 

even obtain leave to put the interior line of the §§1,2,3,4. 

Cortadura in a state of defence, although >Soult 
was ready for an attack there, which would have been exe¬ 
cuted and probably fatal, if events in Portugal had not suddenly 
arriisted his operations. 

When Massena entered that kingdom, his communicaftons 
with France became so uncertain that the emperor’s principal 
information came through the English newspapers: Foy 
brought the first exact intelligence. It was then fiessiiJres. 
was directed to support the army of Portugal, and the ninth 
corps was made a component part of the latter. Massena was 
enjoined to hold fast between Santarem and the Zezere, to 
besiege Abrantes, and if forced to retreat momentarily, was 
to keep his bridges and protecting works on the Zezere 
with a view to a renewed invasion from Gastello Branco. lie 
was to expect •Soult who had been several times com- 
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Jo8«ph’*Cor- to move througL the Alemtejo to his 

respondetice, assistance, and that marshal was censured for suffer- 
ing Eomana to join Wellington unmolested, when 
he ought to have been closely followed by the fifth corps. 
The emperor seemingly contemplated the evacuation of Anda¬ 
lusia and the concentration of the whole army of the south 
on the Tagus, because it was more important to crush the 
regular warfare in Portugal, than to hold any particular pro¬ 
vince. Massena’s instructions reached him in due time, Soult’s 
were intercepted by the guerillas, and the duplicates did not 
arrive before the end of December. When they did reach 
him his ripo design against Cadiz: was rendered a nullity. 
Drawing off Latour Maubourg’s cavalry and five thousand of 
Victor’s infantry he repaired to Seville; but his instructions 
pointed out no fixed line of movement nor a specific operation, 
—Massena was to communicate his plan and Soult was to 
conform to it. No certain intelligence even of Massena’s early 
operations had reached Seville, and such was Wellington’s 
vigilance, and the activity of the bands, that the French mar¬ 
shals were now forced to operate without communication, and 
entirely ignorant of each other’s plans and situation. 

Soult did not know of Romana’s being in the lines, but 
„ « showed he could not have followed him, for 

rospondence, Mendizahel had covered the movement with con- 
sidcrahle forces, and five fortresses were on the 
frontiers of Portugal which he dared not neglect. Nor could 
he now co-operate directly with Massena. Sebastiani’s hands 
wer^ full, the blockade of Cadiz was to be maintained, and 
Seville protected from the Spanish forces at Aracena and in 
the Neibla: hoSice only twenty thousand men were disposable. 
With th^bt force he dared not enter the Alemtejo leaving Oli- 
venza and Badajos in his rear, because Ballesteros would join 
Mendizahel to vex his communications, and Bomana, without 
counting Hill’s force, could oppose him with ten thousand men 
in front. Wherefore he demanded and obtained Napoleon’s leave 
to reduce those fortresses before he co-operated directly with 
Massena. While awaiting the answer he prepared for the 
sieges and the protection of Andalusia. Dessolles’ division had 
rejoined the king’s army, and Godinot’s now replaced it at 
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Cordoba; a corps of observation under general Djgeon was 
posted at Ecija; Seville, being entrenched on the Neibla side, 
was given in charge to general Daricau, and Remond occupied 
Gibroleon, The expeditionary force of sixteen thousand 
infantry, Jour thousand cavalry, and fifty-four guns, was 
assembled the 2nd of January. A siege equipage, jog 5 pi,.a 
a light pontoon train, and seventeen hundred carts Corrcsi>ond- 
for stores and provisions attended the troops; and ence,MS 8 . 
so efiicient was the civil administration, that Soult ordered a 
levy of five thousand young Spaniards, called escopeteros, 
(fuzileers), to maintain the police of Andalusia. 

Mortier, moving from Guadalcanal, entered Zafra the 5th, 
whereupon Mendizabel retired to Merida and Ballesteros 
passed over the mountain to Frcjenal. The French convoy 
was detained at the foot of the hills by the winter tempests 
which then raged, and to protect it and drive Ballesteros from 
Frejenal Gazan’s division moved from Zafra. The Spanish 
leaders in Estremadura and at Cadiz judged lightly of Soult’s 
object; some said he was to pass the Tagus, others that ho 
only aimed at Ballesteros; Wellington alone divined his inten¬ 
tions, and first gave Mendizabel notice that the 
French wore assembling their army at Seville: 
hence when they broke into Estremadura terror 
and confusion prevmled, Badajos was ill-provisioned, Albu¬ 
querque though garrisoned was in ruins, Olivenza nearly 
dismantled; and in the midst of all this disorder, Ballesteros 
was suddenly drawn off towards the Condada de Neibla by 
the regency, who thus deprived Estremadura of haj^ its 
defenders at the moment of invasion. Wellington had advised 
a concentration of the troops, the destruction of the accessible 
bridges over the Guadiana, and a disputed passage of that 
river to gain time; these things were neglected and an ad¬ 
vanced guard of cavalry carried the bridge of Merida on the 
6th. Soult then turned upon Olivenza with the infantry; 
and while his dragoons held Mendizabel in check on the side 
of Badajos, his light horsemen collected cattle on the side of 
Estremadura. Gazan’s division protected the march of the artil¬ 
lery and convoy, and La Houssaye’s brigade, belonging to the 
army of the centre, marched from Truxillo against the par- 
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tiflas, and scoured the banks of the Tagus from Arzobispo to 
Alcantara. 

FIRST SIEGE OP OLIVENZA. 

Tills place fortified with nine bastions a covered way and 
some unfinished ravelins, was incapable of a good defence. 
With an old breach slightly repaired, very few guns mounted, 
and commanding no passage, it was of little importance; but 
it contained four thousand troops. Wellington had pressed 
llomana to destroy the defences entirely or furnish good 
means of resistance; the marquis decided on the former, but 
ISIendizabel, slighting his orders, had thrown his best division 
into the place. It was invested on the 11th. An abandoned 
outwork, three hundred and forty yards south of the town, 
was taken possession of the first night, and breaching and 
counter-batteries for eight and six guns were marked out. 
Tlic trenches were opened on the west, and approaches by the 
flying sap were made against the old breach; yet heavy rain 
and a scarcity of entrenching tools retarded the siege until the 
head of the great French convoy had passed the mountains. 
However, the covered way was crowned and on the 20th the 
breaching batteries opened their fire; two mortars threw shells 
into the town and a globe of compression was prepared to 
blow in the counter-scarp. In the evening, Mendizabcl 
skirmished unsuccessfully with Latour Maubourg’s horsemen 
covering the siege, and on the 21st the mine was completed 
and preparations made for the passage of the ditch. Men- 
dizabel, weakened by the absence of Ballesteros, demanded suc¬ 
cour'^/rom Eomana, who was sick but sent Carlos d’Espana 
with two thousajid men from Abrantes the 18th, and Vinies, 
with his own divisions from Cartaxo the 20th. The 2lBt, 
the governor of Olivenza was informed of this, and replied 
that he would maintain the place to the last moment; yet he 
^ capitulated the next day, having still provisions. 

Journal of ammunition, eighteen guns, and four thousand 
one hundred effective soldiers. The prisoners 
were immediately sent to Cordoba, escorted by a 
regiment, and on the 2Cth Soult marched against Bajados. 

During the siege Ballesteros advanced updh Neibla, but 
being followed by Qazan, was beaten at Castillejos the 28th, 
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and driven over the Guadiana into Portugal with the loss of 
fifteen hundred prisoners hesides killed and wounded; his 
artillery escajKjd to the castle of Paymigo, the infantry tonic 
refuge at Alcontin and Mertola. Hss force was thus reduced 
by three thousand men and the regency recalled Copons to 
Cadiz! In this manner a fortress was taken, and twelve 
thousand men, who well employed might have frustrated the 
French designs against Badajos, were dispersed, withdrawn, 
or made prisoners in twenty days after the commencement of 
Soult’s expedition. Wellington had striven hard to teach the 
Spanish commanders there was but one safe mode of pro¬ 
ceeding in Estremadura, and Romana had just yielded to his 
counsels, when the sudden arrival of* the French threw every¬ 
thing into confusion, and the defence of the Guadiana, the 
dismantling of Olivenza, the concentration of the armies were 
neglected. Romana’s own divisions reached Montemor the 
22nd, but the 23rd they received Mendizabcl’s orders to halt, 
because Olivenza had surrendered. The 24th Romana died 
of an aneurism in the heart. A worthy man and of quick 
parts, although deficient in military talent, his death was a 
great loss; yet his influence was on the wane, and he had 
many enemies; his authority was only sustained by the 
attachment of his troops, and by his riches; for his estates 
being in the Balearic Isles his revenues did not suffer by 
th(! war. 

Mendlzabel, now commanding in Estremadura, had received 
Romaiia’s orders to follow Wellington’s counsels. These were, 
to concentrate his ten or eleven thousand men, and befijro 
Soult appeared f)n the Guadiana to occupy a position of ^cat 
natural strength close to Badajos. The right was to touch 
the fort of St. Christoval, the front to be covered by the 
Gebora river and the Guadiana. The fortress oP Oamjx) 
klayor was to be immediately in rear of the left, Elvas behind 
the centre. Entrenched in that position with a strong gar¬ 
rison in Badajos, the English general thought Mcndizabal 
might defy Soult to invest or even straiten the coinmuui- 
cations of the town; yet he prophetically observed, 

* with soldiers of any other nation su(;cess is cer- 
tain, but no calddation can be made of any opera¬ 
tion in which Spanish troops are engages].’ When Olivenza 
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foil, Mendizabel had a small garrison in Albuquerque, another 
in Valencia de Alcantara j Romana’s divisions were at Mon- 
temor under Virucs, and Carlos d’Espafia was at Campo 
Mayor. Instead of concentrating all this force at once on 
the Gebora, he waited until Soult drove back his outposts and 
then shut himself up with six thousand men in Badajos. 
That place was still unprovisioned, though a siege had been 
constantly expected for a year, and on the 27th Latour 
Maubourg’s dragoons having crossed the Guadiana at Merida, 
forded the Gebora, and cut olF all communication with Campo 
Mayor and Elvas. 

FKENCH BIEQE OF BADAJOS. 

« 

This city stands at the confluence of the Guadiana with the 
Rivillas j the first a noble river five hundred yards broad; the 
second a trifling stream. A rock, one hundred feet high, 
crowned by an old castle, overhangs the meeting of the waters. 
The town, spreading like a fan as the land opens between 
the rivers, was protected by eight regular curtains and bastions, 
from twenty-three to thirty feet in height, with good counter¬ 
scarps, covered way and glacis. On the left bank of the Gua¬ 
diana the outworks were, 1°, the Lunette of San Roque, 
covering a dam and sluice on the Rivillas by which an inun¬ 
dation could be made; 2 °, an isolated redoubt, called the 
Picurina, situated beyond the Rivillas, and four hundred yards 
from the town; 5°, the Pardaleras, a defective crown-work, 
central between the lower Guadiana and the Rivillas, two 
hundred yards from the ramparts. On the right bank of the 
Giw,liana a hill crowned by the San Christoval fort, three hun¬ 
dred feet square, overlooked the interior of the castle; and a 
quarter of a luile farther down the stream, the bridge, six 
liundred. yards in length, was protected by a bridge-head, 
slightly connected with San Christoval but commanded on 
every side. 

Soult constructed a ferry on the Guadiana, above the con¬ 
fluence of the Gebora, and opened three attacks the 28th, two 
against the Picurina, one against the Pardaleras. The 29th 
and 30th slight sallies were repulsed, but tempestuous weather 
ruined the French works; Gazan’s division was distant, the 
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infantry before tbe place were few, and on the 
Slat, a sally from the Pardaleras, killed or flndaiuaier 
wounded sixty men and cleared the trenches; 
some of tlie Spanish cavalry also, gliding round *** 
the left of the French parallel, sabred several engineers and 
sappers. Two nights afterwards the Kivillas, flooded by a 
tempest, carried away the French bridges, drowned men and 
horses, damaged the dcp6ts, and reduced the 
besiegers to the greatest distress; and next Badnjos. 
morning another sally from the Pardaleras killed 
or wounded eighty men and ruined part of the parallel. The 
cavalry employed in the investment could not forage, the con¬ 
voys only came in by detachments’, scarcity was felt in the 
camp, and the rigour of the winter bivouacs caused sickness. 
Gazan arrived the 3rd, but the French cavalry '^^reiutiptou’g 
was withdrawn from the right bank of the Gua- Corrospond- 
diana in consequence of the severe weather, the 
Spanish communication with Elvas was re-established, and 
Meiidizabel called all the divisions from Portugal to his 
assistance: Vimes marched upon Elvas, Carlos 
d’Espana and Madden united at Campo Mayor, 
and Julian Sanchez brought down his partida from 
Upper Estremadura to the Tagus. 

In the night of the 5th, Mcudizabel repaired to Elvas and 
took the command of A^irues’ divisions. He passed the Caya 
the next morning, and being joined on his march by Carlos 
d’Espafia, pushed the few French cavalry posts still on the 
right bank of the Guadiana over the Gebora: Madden’s Portu¬ 
guese even crossed that river and captured souie baggage 
l>eyond. The French soon returned, forced Madden to reeross 
the stream, and killed many of his rear-guard; the Spanish 
cavalry then fled shamefully, and the infantry eiitcrcthBadajos. 
Meiidizabel, instead of talting the strong po.sition behind the 
Gebora recommended by Wellington, resolved to raise the 
siege by a sally, yet he delayed the execution until next morn¬ 
ing, at the risk of being shut up in Badajos with his whole 
army; and this would inevitably have liappcned if a greater 
body of the French cavalry had passed the Gebora in pursuit 
of the beaten horsemen. 
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Badajos now contained sixteen thousand lighting men, and 
the projected sally was made with great vigour by Carrera 
and Carlos d’Espana. Breaking out on the Picurina side witk 
five thousand infantry and three hundred cavalry they carried 
all the trenches and batteries, for the soldiers fought with sur¬ 
prising ardour, but the generals had forgotten even to provide 
the means of spiking the guns when taken. Mortier then fell 
with his reserves upon the front and flanlc of the column and 
drove it back in disorder with a loss of six hundred killed and 


wounded. It was a hard struggle, and the French lost several 
engineers and four hundred men; but while the action was 
being fought, Latour Maubourg’s cavalry occupied the ground 
between the Gebora and the Caya, and again cut the com¬ 
munication with Elvas and Campo Mayor. He was however 
too weak to maintain himself there, and Madden forced him 
to repass the Gebora on the 9th: Mcndizabel then gave over 
Badajos to the governor Tiafael Menacho, and pitched his own 
camj) round San Christoval. Some days previous to these 
events the French liad bombarded the place; a proceeding 
only mischievous to themselves, for the inhabitants fled in 
great numbers to avoid the danger, leaving behind them pro¬ 
visions which enabled Menacho to feed his garrison. 

Soiilt now seeing that the Spaniards had great resources if 
their generals knew how to use them, feared a change of com¬ 
manders or of system, and resolved to bring the siege to a 
crisis rapidly; in this view he stormed the Pardahras on the 
11th, sent fifteen hundred cavalry across the Guadiana to 
Montijo on the 12th, and the 14th threw shells into the camp 
aboUtJ San Christoval. His efforts were well timed, for 
Romana’s soldiers, who had long considered themselves iiide- 
pendent of the central government, were now enraged to hear 
that Castafios was made captain-general of Estrernadura, and 
became so unruly that when the position behind the Gebora 
was assumed, no one dared meddle with them and military 
discipline ceased. The Spaniards had been ex- 
Appendix counselled to entrench their camp by 


Wellington 
to lord Liver¬ 
pool, MSS. 


Wellington, whose design was to have them on 
an impregnable post, froTn whence they could aid 
the garrison, and preserve free Communication 
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with- the Alemtejo until the reinforcements from Eiigliind 
enabled him to raise the siege. Mendizabel hung for twelve 
dajs on the Christoval heights, torpid, and when driven from 
thence by the French shells, he merely destroyed a small 
bridge on the Gebora, cast up no entrenchment, and kci)t no 
guard in front; wherefore, Soult, seeing this negligence, sud¬ 
denly leaped upon him. ^ 

BATTLE OF THE GEBORA. 

Although the Gu-adianaandthc Gebora covered the Spanish 
camp, Soult hoped to pass both and snr]>rise the careless 
general; but first, to mislead and |3eprive Mendizabel of the 
support of the fort, he threw shells again on the 17th, and 
the swell of the rivers delayed the great operation until the 
18th. In the evening of that day the cavalry drew down the 
right bank of the Guadiana from IHontijo, while the artillery 
and infantry crossed the ferry four miles above the confluence 
of the Gebora; this combination was exactly timed, and pre¬ 
cisely at daybreak the lUth, five thousand infantry, and three 
thousand cavalry were on tlio right bank; but thf' Gebora was 
still to be passed in face of ten thousand infantry, two thousand 
cavalry, and many armed camp followers, in all not less than 
fifteen thousand fighting men. A thick mist hid the French, 
no Spanish post or patrole was in advance, and Soult after 
riding through the ranks and exhorting his soldiers to fipht 
strongly, commenced the passage of the Gebora; the cavalry 
forded five miles up the stream, the infantry on the right and 
left of the broken bridge; then some, random shots from 
the French guns awakened Mendizabel, and tliougl? the 
mist still hid all things, a loud clamour, following the cannon 
shot, showed that the suri)rise was complete. Mortier, acting 
under Soult, soon formed his line of battle, the mist cleared iij^^ 
and at eight o’clock ilic first beams of the sun and of victory 
flashed together on llio French soldiers; for their hor.‘'C*ineii 
were around Mendizabel’s left, and his infantry cavalry and 
guns were heaped together in the centre waving to and fro in 
disorder. His right liaving fallen away from San Christoval 
the I7th to avoid the shells, had no position, and in a few 
moments Girard placed three battalions between the Sparii-h 
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centre and that fort; the artillery then opened and the 
French bore onward as one man to the attack. Six battalions 
pressed the Spanish front, Girard struck their right flank, 
the cavalry charged their left, and instinctively the multitude 
crowded on the centre; but the French infantry closed with a 
destroying musketry, the horsemen spurred in with loose 
bridles and the huge quivering mass was broken: 
fs!*'Voi.*Il.^’ cavalry fled outright, and even Madden’s Portu¬ 
guese, regardless of his example and reproaches, 
shamefully turned their backs. 

At ten o’clock the fight was over. Virucs was taken, 
Mendizabel and Carrera escaped with difficulty, Espana alone 
made an orderly retreat to Campo Mayor with two thousand 
men. A few reached Elvas, three thousand got into Badajos 
by the bridge, nine hundred bodies strewed the field. Eight 
thousand, including armed followers, were made prisoners, 
together with all the guns, colours, muskets, ammunition, and 
baggage. It was a shameful defeat. Soult, with a small force, 
had passed two difficult rivers, carried a strong position, and 
annihilated an army which had been two years in constant 
service. Mendizabel, instead of destroying the bridge over the 
Gebora should have cast others, that he might freely pass to 
attack the French while crossing the Guadiana; he should have 
opposed them again in passing the Gebora; or he might have 
gone through Badajos, and fallen on the troops in the trenches 
with his whole army, while Soult was still entangled between 
the rivers. 

A^tcr the action the French cast up entrenchments and 
posted three battalions and the heavy cavalry on the po.sition 
gained. Next day the siege was renewed, but the difficulty 
was rendered apparent by the victory. Continual rains 
interrupted the convoys, and men were detached a great 
distance to gather jirovisions; nearly two thousand had been 
killed or wounded in the two sieges and this battle, many 
were sick, and Badajos was still powerful. The garrison was 
nine thousand strong, and by the flight of the inhabitants 
well provided with food, there was no want of other storep., 
the governor was resolute, tho seasoh rigorous for the be¬ 
siegers : no communication had been opened with Massena, 
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and Wellington^ momentarily expecting his reinforcements, 
was eager to succour the place. Andalusia was meanwhile 
seriously menaced. 


CONTINUATION OP THE BLOCKADE OP CADIZ. 

When Graham knew that Soult had gone to Estremadura 
lie undertook to drive Victor from his lines. 

Troops sailing from Cadiz were to disembark 
in rear of the French and be joined by the 
garrison of Tarifa under major Brown, and by 
three thousand Spaniards from San Uoque under 
general Beguines. Contrary winds delayed the expedition, 
and the despatch vessels carrying counter orders to Brown 
and Beguines being likewise retarded, those officers advanced, 
the first to Medina, the second to Casa Vieja. Victor got 
notice of the design and kept close in his works until he 
hoard of this failure in the combinations, when he sent troops 
to retake Medina and the Casa. At the same time twelve 
thousand men from the northern governments reached him, 
and, his, whole force being twenty thousand, he 
liad fifteen thousand in the lines: the remainder 

5 5 . Vol. II. 

wore at San Lucar, Medina, and other posts. 

This was known at Cadiz, but ten thousand infantry and six 
hundred cavalry were again embarked, being this time to land 
at Tarifa and marcli straight on Chiclana. General Zayas 
was left in command of the Isla with orders to throw a bridge 
over the Santi Petri near the sea mouth. Ballesteros witli the 
remnant of Jiis broken force was to menace Seville, the par- 
tidas were to hold Sebastiani in check, and insurrections were 
expected in all quarters. • 

On Ihe 22nd the British troops passed their port in a gale, 
but landed at Algesiras, marched to Tarifa tlie next day, 
and were joined by the twenty-eighth regiment and the flank 
companies of the ninth and eighty-second regi¬ 
ments. Thus more than four thousand effective 
troops, including two companies of the twentieth 
Portuguese and one hundred and eighty Gennan hussars, 
were assembled under Graham; all good and hardy troops, 
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ftiid himself a daring old man and of a ready temper for 
battle. The captain general La Pena landed the 27th with 
Bcven thousand Spaniards, and Graham to preserve unanimity 
ceded the command although it was contrary to his instruc- 
tioiivS. Next day a march of twelve miles carried them over 
the ridges which separate the plains of San Roque from those 
of Medina and Chiclana, and being then within four leagues of 
tlie enemy’s posts, the troops were re-organized. The van¬ 
guard was given to Lardizabal, the centre to the prince of 
Anglona, the reserve, composed of two Spanish regiments 
inid the British troops, was confided to Graham: the cavalry 
of both nations, formed hi one body, was under colonel Whit- 
tingham, then in the Spanish service. 

Before this Beguincs and the partidas had driven the 
French from Casa Vieja and Medina; but general Cassagne, 
being reinforced from Areos, had retaken both places and 
entrenched Medina, acting as a covering force to the lines. 
Meanwhile the generals in the higher districts of Andalusia, 
seeing the people ripe for commotion, gathered their scattered 
troops, and, following Soult’s orders, concentrated at Seville, 
Ecija, and Cordoba. In Grenada the insurgents 
were especially active, and Sebastiani, doubtful 
if the storm would not break on his side, con¬ 
centrated troops at Estipona as a covering point 
for the coast line, whence he could easily gain 
Ronda. Victor manned his w'orks at Rota, Manta Maria, 
Puerto Real, and the Troccadcro, with a mixed force of 
jurfl^nentados ami regular troojis; but he asaemhlcd eleven 
thousand good soldiers near Chiclana, between 
Appendix 17, of Conil and Medinii, to await the 

unfolding of the allies' project, which was not 
long delayed. At first La Pena’s march pointed to Medina 
Midonia, his vanguard stormed Casa Vieja on the 2ud of 
March, and he was joined by Beguines with sixteen hundred 
infantry and several hundred irregular cavalry. Having 
then twelve thousand infantry, eight hundred horsemen, 
and twenty-four guns, he turned towards the coast and 
drove the French from Vejer de la Frontcra. The following 
evening he continued his movement, and at nine o’clock in 
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tlie morning of the 5tli, after a skirmish, in which his 
ndvtinccil guard of cavalry was routed by a French squadron, 
he reached the Cerro de Puerco, called by the English the 
heights of Barosa, being then four miles from the sea mouth 
of the Santi Petri. 

Barosa is a low ridge, creeping in from the coast about 
one mile and a half; it overlooked a high broken plain of 
Rinull extent, bounded on the left by the coast cliffs, on the 
right by the forest of Clhiclaua, in front by a pine-wood. 
Beyond this wood a long narrow height, called the Bermeja, 
filled the space between the Almanza creek and the sea, and 
could be reached by moving through the pine-wood in front, 
or by the bciich under the elifis. Clrahain, foreseeing that 
Victor would come out of his lines to fight, had previously 
obtained La Pena’s promise to make short marches, to keep 
the troops fresh for battle, and not to approach 
the enemy except in a. mass; but in violation Appendix 4, 
of this promise, the march from Casa Vieja, made 
on bad roads wdth ignorant guides, bad occupied fifteen Lours, 
and tiie night march to Barosa had been still more fatiguing. 
The troo])s therefore came up in a straggling manner; and 
ere they had all arrived, La Pena, without disclosing his own 
plans, or communicating by signal or otherwise with Zayas, 
sent. Lardizabal, reinforced by a squadron and three guns, 
straight to the mouth of the Santi Petri. Zayas had cast 
his bridge on the 2nd, and commenced an entrenchment, 
but in the night he had been surprised by the French and 
driven again into the Isla; Lardizabal’s movement was tftere- 
fore dangerous, yet, after a sharp fight in which three hundred 
Spaniards fell, ho forced the French posts and effected a 
junction with Zayas. 

La Pena desired the British troops to follow, but Graham 
was desirous to hold the Barosa height in strength. He 
argued that Victor could not attack Lardizabal and Zayas, 
as he would thus lend his flank to the allies on Barosa; 
Lascy, chief of the Spanish staff, controverted this reasoning, 
and La Pena ])eremptorily commanded Graham to march the 
British troops through the wood to Bermeja. With great 
temper lie obeyed the uncourteous order, but left tlie flank 
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companies of the ninth and eighty-second regiments under 
major Brown to guard his baggage: he moved also thinking 
La Pena would remain at Barosa with Anglona’s division and 
the cavalry, and the more certainly that a Spanish detachment 
was still on the side of Medina. Yet the British had scarcely 
entered the wood in front, when La Pena, without notice, 
carried off the corps of battle, and directing the cavalry to 
follow, repaired himself by the sea-road to Santi Petri, leaving 
Burosa crowded with baggage and protected only by a rear¬ 
guard of four guns and live battalions. 

Victor had hitherto kept so close to the forest of Cliiclana 
that the allies’ })atroles could find no enemy, and Graham’s 
march of only two miles seemed safe, but the French marshal 
>vas keenly watching his opportunity. He had recalled Cas- 
sngne’s infantry from Medina Sidonia when La Pena reached 
Barosa, and, momentarily expecting its arrival, felt .so sure 
of success, that the great body of French cavalry, then at 
Medina and Arcos, was directed upon Vejer and other points 
to cut olf the fugitives after the battle. He had fourteen 
pieces of artillery and nine thousand excellent 
hand commanded by Laval, Iluffin, and 
Villatte. From thc.se he drafted three grena¬ 
dier battalions to form reserves, attaching two of them and 
three squadrons of cavalry to Ilufliii’s brigade which formed 
his left w'ing: the other M’aited on Laval’s brigade which 
formed his centre. Villatte’s brigade, two thousand five 
hundred strong, originally on the Benncja, had retired from 
thence before Lardizabal, and was now })Osted close to a 
bridge on tho Almanza creek, to cover the works of the 
camp and to watch the Spanish forces at Santi Petri and 
the Bermeja. 

BATTLE OF BAROSA. 

Cassagne had not yet arrived, but Victor seeing Graham’s 
corps in the wood, Zayas and Lardizabal on the Bermeja, a 
third body and all the baggage on the Barosa height, a fourth 
in movement by the coast, and a fifth still on the march from 
Vejer, poured at once into the plain and begun the battle. 
Ijaval was directed against the British in the wood. Victor, 
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leading Ruffin’s troops in person, aseended the rear of the 
Barosa height, and thus intercepted the Spanish detachment 
coming from Medina. He drove the rear-guard off the hill 
towards the sea, dispersed the baggage and followers in all 
directions, and took three Spanish guns; but major Brown 
kept his companies in good order, and though unable to stem 
the torrent slowly retired into the plain and sent to Graham 
for orders. That general was near Berraeja, and Binii)ly 
answered, fight! then facing about himself regained the jdain 
with great celerity, expecting to find La Pena with the corps 
of battle and the cavalry on the Barosa hill. When the view 
opened he beheld Ruffin’s brigade, flanked by the two grenadier 
]>attalions, near the summit on the one side, the Spanish rear¬ 
guard and the baggage flying toward the sea on the other, 
the French cavalry following the fugitives in good order, 
Laval close upon his own left flank, and La Pena nowhere ! 

In this desperate situation, feeling that a retreat to Bermoja 
would bring the enemy pell-mell with the allies on to that 
narrow ridge, and must he disastrous, Graham resolved to 
attack, although the key of the field of battle was in the 
enemy's possession. Ten guns, under major Duncan, instantly 
ttpciied a terrific fire against Laval’s column, and colonel 
Andrew Barnard running vehemently out with his riflemen 
and some Portuguese companies, commenced the fight wliile 
th(* rest of the British troops, without any attention to 
regiments or brigades, so sudden was the aflair, formed two 
masses, with one of which general Dilkes marched against 
Ruffin, while colonel Wheately led the other against jpaval. 
Duncan’s guns ravaged the French ranks, Laval’s artillery 
replied vigorously, Ruflin’s batteries took Wheately’s column 
in flank,' and the infantry on both sides pressed forward 
eagerly and with a pealing musketry. But when tlic masses 
drew near, a fierce rapid prolonged charge of the 87th regi¬ 
ment overthrew the first line of the French, and though the 
latter fought roughly, they were dashed violently upon the 
second line and both being broken by the shock went off, 
the reserve battalion of grenadiers, hitherto posted on the 
right, alone remaining to cover the retreat. Meanwhile 
Brown having received Graham’s laconic order, fell headlong 
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upon Euffin; and though nearly half of his detachment went 
down under the enemy's first fire, he maintained the fight, 
until Dilkes’ column, which had crossed a deep hollow and 
never stopt even to reform the regiments, arrived, with little 
order indeed but in a fighting mood, and then the whole run 
up towards the summit: there was no slackness on either side, 
for at the very edge of the ascent their gallant opponents met 
them, when a dreadful and for some time a doubtful combat 
raged. Finally Euffin, and Chaudron Eousseau, who coin- 
mtiiidcd the chosen grenadiers, fell, both mortally wounded, 
the Phiglish bore strongly onward, and their slaughtering fire 
forced the French from the hill with the loss of three guns 
and many brave soldiers. The discomfited divisions, retiring 
concentrically from the different points of battle, soon met, and 
with infinite spirit endeavoured to reform and renew the action, 
but the play of Duncan’s guns, rapid and murderous, rendered 
the attempt vain: Victor then quitted the field of battle, and 
the Eritish having been twenty-four hours under arms without 
food, were too exhausted to pursue. 

AVhile these terrible combats of infantry were fighting, La 
TVfia looked idly on, neither sending his cavalry, nor his 
horse-artillery, nor any part of his army to the assistance of 
his ally, nor yet menacing Villatto who was close to him and 
coin]>aratively weak. The Spanish Walloon guards, the regi¬ 
ment of Ciudad Eeal, and some guerilla cavalry, turned 
iiuk'od without orders and came iij) just as the action ceased; 
and it was expected that Whittingham, an Englishman, com- 
niiiiul'ng a powerful body of Spaiii.sh horse, would have done 
as much—but no stroke in aid was struck by a Spaiii.sh 
sabre that day, although the French cavalry did not exceed 
two Imnd.’cd and fifty men, and it is evident the eight hundred 
under Whittingham might, by sweeping round the left of 
Euffiij’s division, have rendered the defeat ruinous. So certain 
indeed was this, that Frederick Ponsonby, drawing off the 
hundred and eighty Geraian hussars belonging to the English 
army, reached the field of battle, charged the French squadrons 
in their retreat, overthrow them, took two guns, and even 
attempted though vainly to sabre Eousseau’s chosen battalions. 
This was the fight of Barosa. Short, for it lasted only one 
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hour and a half, violent and bloody, for fifty officers, sixty 
sergeants, eleven hundred Ilritibh soldiers, and more than two 
thousand French were killed and wounded: six guns, an eagle, 
two generals, both mortally wounded, together with four 
hundred other prisoners, fell into the hands of the victors. 

Orahani remained some hours on the height, still hoping La 
Pena would awake to tlie prospect of success and glory which 
the extreme valour of the British had o])ened. Four thou¬ 
sand men and a i)Owerful artillery laid come over the Banti 
Petri, and the Spanish general was therefore at the head of 
twelve thousand infantry and eight hundred cavalry, all fresh 
trooj)s; before him were the remains of the French line of 
buttle retreating in the greatest disorder upon 
Ohiclana j but military feeling was extinct in him, Appeadij; 4, 
and Graham no longer able to endure this scene, 
left the dastard on the Bcrmeja and filed the British troops 
over the bridge into the Isla. 

On the French side, Cassagne’s reserve came iip fr(jm 
Medina and a council of war was held in the night of the /)th. 
Victor, although naturally of a desponding temper, ]>r<)[)o.sed 
another attack, but the suggestion was ill-rceeivcd, and the 
()th, admiral Keats landed his seamen and marines and dis- 
inantled, with exception of Catalina, every fort from llota to 
Santa Maria, and even obtained momentary possession of the 
latt('r ]>]aco. This caused such alarm in the French camp, 
that Victor, leaving garrisons at the great points of his lines 
and a rear-guard ut Chiclaiia, retreated behind the ^ ^ ^ 

San Pedro, where he exjKjcted to bo immediately jiiiittVy 
attacked; and if La IVfia had even then pushed jry’s”**' 
to Chielana, Graham and Keats wore willing to 
make a simultaneous attack upon the Trocadero; but two days 
passed without even a Spanish patrole following the French. 
On the 8th Victor returned to Chielana, wheren])f)n La Pena 
recros.sed the Santi Petri and destroyed the bridge; his detach¬ 
ment on the side of Medina was thus cut off from the Isla, and 
soon afterwards retired to Algesiras. 

All the passages in this extraordinary battle were broadly 
marlted, and La Pena’s contemptible weakness was surprisingly 
contrasted with the heroic vigour of Graham, whose attack was 
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an ins|«ralion rather than a resolution, so wise so sudden was 
the decision, so swift so conclusive the execution. Tlie 
original plan of the enterprise has however been censured. 
Schastiani, it is said, might, by moving on the rear of the 
allies, have crushed them, and they had no right to calculate 
upon his inactivity. This is shallow criticism. Graham, 
weighing the natural dislike of one general to serve under 
another, judged that Sebastiani would not hastily abandon his 
own district, menaced as it was by insurrection, to succour 
Victor before it was clear where tlie blow was to be struck. 
The distance from Tarifa to Chiclana was fifty miles, Sebas- 
tiaiii’s nearest post to Chiclana was above a hundred, and the 
object of the allies could not be known until they passed the 
mountains separating Tarifa from Medina. Combining these 
moral and physical considerations, Graham expected several 
(lays of free action, and thus it happened; with a worthy 
rollcagiic he would have raised the blockade, and more than 
that could not have been hoped, as the French would have 
concentrated before Cadiz or about Seville or Ecija, and they 
had still fifty thousand men in Andalusia. The real error of 
the French has been pointed out by Napoleon. Soult dissemi¬ 
nated his forces too widely, and made unskilful combinations. 
Seville and the lines at Cadiz were the important points to 
guard during his absence; he should therefore have collected 
his hospitals in Seville, leaving his scattered posts free to move 
to any point. Sebastiani and Godinot should have been under 
Victor’s orders, who could then have drawn them to his 
succ<*ur in time, and crushed the allies. In this manner 
Sebastiani miglij; certainly have prevented the expedition alto¬ 
gether; but Graham knew Sebastiani was not under Victor’s 
eomraawJ, and it was a proof of genius to rely as he did on 
the effect of the insurrections in Grenada. The error was with 
Sebastiani, udio suffered his sixteen thousand excellent troops 
to be paralysed by some insurgents. Victor’s attack was well- 
timed, and vigorous; with a few thousand more troops ho 
would have destroyed the allies. The unconquerable English 
spirit prevented this disaster; but if Graham had given w'ay, 
or even hesitated the army must have been driven like sheep 
into an enclosure, having the Almanza creek on one side, the 
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sea on the other, the Se.nti Petri to bar their flight, and the 
enemy hanging on their rear in all the fierceness of victory. 
Indeed, such was La Pena’s misconduct that the French, 
although defeated, gained their main point; the blockade was 
renewed; and during the action a French detachment, passing 
the Santi Petri near the bridge of Zuazo without difficulty, 
brought back prisoners: Avith a few more troops Victor might 
have seized the Isla. Ijailcslcros menaced Seville during the 
operations, but was driven back in a miserable condition to the 
Arochc hills by Darlcau. 

Violent disputes arose in Cadiz. La Pciia, in an address to 
the Cortes, claimed the victory for‘himself: he said that the 
arrangements previous to the battle Avere made Avith the 
knowledge and aj)prohation of the English general, and the 
latter’s retreat to the Isla was the real cause of failure. Lascy 
and Cruz-Murgeon, also i)ublishcd inaccurate accounts of the 
action, and had deceptive plans engraved to uphold tla'ir 
statements. Graham, incensed at these uiiAvorthy procccding.s, 
Avrote a letter to the British envoy in Avhich he exposed La 
Pciia’s misconduct; he refused Avith disdain the title of grandee 
of the first class voted to him by the Cortes, and Avhen Lascy 
used ex])rcssions relative to the action ])Crsonally offensive, ho 
enforced an apology Avitli his sword. Having thus slioAvn 
himself superior to his opponents at all points, the gallant old 
man relinquished his command to general C'Ooke, and joined 
lord Wellijigton’s army. 
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CHAPTER ITI. 

Andalusia continued to be disturbed by insurrection, but 
Soult’s resolution to take Badajos remained unshaken, and 
early in March, the approaches being carried by sap to the 
covered way, mines were prepared to blow in the counter¬ 
scarp. Rafael Mcnaeho the governor was however a resolute 
man: his courage and activity gained the confidenec of his 
troops, his sallies were frecpicnt and vigorous, his fire was 
superior to that of the French, and he had entrenched the 
streets behind tlie breach j but on the 2nd IMarch, in a suceess- 
ful sully, he was killed, and the command fell to Imas, a man 
so base that a worse could nowhere be found. Then the 
Bjiirit of the garrison sunk, the French passed the ditch, a 
lodgment was made on one of the ravelins, the rampart was 
breached, and the place was summoned previous to the 
assault. 

At this time the great crisis of the campaign in Portugal 
having passed, a strong body of British and Portuguese troops 
was in march to raise the siege. In three diflerent ways, by 
tclogrujih, by letter, by a confidential messenger, Traas was 
told that Massena was in retreat, and an army actually in 
march'^ to succour the place. The breach was still imprac¬ 
ticable, provision^ were plentiful, the gan'ison was above eight 
thousand strong, and the French army reduced to Jess than 
fourteen thousand men; Imas read the letter, received the 
messages and instantly surrendered, handing over at the same 
moment the intelligence thus obtained to the enemy. He 
only demanded that his grenadiers should march out of the 
breach, and it was granted, but he was forced to enlarge the 
opening himself ere they could do so! Yet this man who had 
secured his own liberty while consigning his fellow-soldiers to 
B [irison, was never punished by the Spanish rulers; for though 
Wellington’s indignant remonstrances procured a trial, the 
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process Itisted during the wliole war. WJien the place fell, 
Mortier marched against Oampo Mayor, and Latour jMaubourg 
seized Albuquerque, and Valencia d’Aloantara making six 
hundred jirisoners, but Soult, alarmed by the cff(!cts of the 
battle of Barosa, returned to Andalusia. He had in fifty days 
mastered four fortresses and invested a fifth; he had killed or 
dispersed ten thousand men, and made twenty thousand 
prisoners with n force at no time exceeding the number of his 
captives. Great daring and successful his operations had been, 
yet the principal object was frustrated, Massena was in full 
retreat—Wellington’s combinations had palsied the hand of the 
conqueror! 

Wliilc the siege was proceeding, no change took place in the 
main positions of cither army at Santarem. Massena was 
encourag(id by the destitute state of the Portuguese army, 
which he ho])ed would break up the alliance; for the native 
troo])8 were starving in their own country while the British 
were well fed, and the deserters from the former, without 
knowing the cause, had a story, as true as it was pitiable, to 
tell of their miseries. The English general, certain that the 
French, rtidiieed by sickness, must soon quit their ground if 
he could relieve Badajos, only waited for his reinforeenieuts to 
send Beresford with fourteen thousand men against Soult. 
The defeat on the Gebora ruined this project, the expected 
reinforcements would not suffice for the execution, Masseua 
could not be starved out in time, and there only remained the 
resource of a general battle,—the prince of Esling had there¬ 
fore reason for saying that so far from being aided by Soult 
he had covered that marshal’s oj»crations. Wellington’s design 
was to post ten thousand men before Santarem to hohlKcynier 
in check; to make Beresford cross the Tagus at Abrantes and 
fall on Massena’s rear; and with the rest of the anny, moving 
by Kio Mayor and Tremes, to drive back the enemy’s centre 
and right, cut off the left at Santarem, and drive it into the 
Tagus. But day after day he looked in vain for his reinforce¬ 
ments. They had been embarked in January and would liuve 
reached Lisbon before the end of that month, if the admiral, 
sir Joseph Yorke, had taken advantage of a favourable wind, 
blowing when the troops were first put on boai’d; but the 
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opportunity was neglected, contrary gales followed, and the 
ordinary voyage of ten days was prolonged for six weeks. 

Massena’s situation however was becoming very perilous. 
He could not besiege Abrantes, and that place, although a 
strategic point for the allies who had a moveable bridge, was 
not so for him, as it did not give a passage over the river. 
I’hree courses remained for choice. To force a passage of the 
Tag-us alone, to await Soiilt’s co-operation, or to retreat. He 
seemed inclined towards the first, showing great jealousy of 
the entrenchments opposite the mouth of the Zezere, and 
nioving his boats on wheel carriages down the bank of the 
Tagus, as if to alarm Bcrci?ford and make him concentrate to his 
loft. His demonstrations ])roduced no eflect, Beresford held 
his ground; and was so vigilant that neither .spy nor officer 
could pass his line, Massena only knew that Soult was before 
Badajos, notbing more. Meanwhile sickness wasted the French, 
famine menaced them, discipline was loosened, the leading- 
generals were at open discoi'd, and the conspiracy to place St. 
Cyr at the head of all the armies in oiiposition to the emperor 
was still Braouldcring. These accumulating difficulties over¬ 
came Massena’s obduracy, he promised to retreat when he had 
no more provisions left than -would supply him for the march; 
and this tardy assent was given when by holding his position ten 
days longer he -would have insured the co-oj^cration of Soult! 
It was liowcvor wrung from him by necessity, and general 
Pelet, sj>eaking Masseua’s sentiments, says that Soult’s sieg(\s 
vheii he should have come do^ni to the Tagus at once were the 
groat^cause 9 f failure;—it would be justcr to say that Welling¬ 
ton’s combinations, which barred the road to Boult, effected 
their object. Before the sieges of Olivenza aud Badajo.s, M‘en- 
diziibtd could have assembled twenty thousand men on Soult’s 
rear if he moved towards tlie Tagus; there was a large body 
of militia on the Ponyul and the Elga who could by Abrantes 
have joined Beresford, and tliat marshal had fourteen thousand 
regular troops besides ordenanea. Wellington also had so 
many boats that he could have thrown troop.s over the river 
with a celerity forcrcaching any effort of Massena to join 
Soult, who would thus have to pass thirty-five thousand men 
and several foriresscs to fight a superior army. 
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The difficulty of communication was always a stumbling- 
block for the French combinations in Spain. At this time 
Napoleon had remodelled the organization of his troops in a 
manner to give Massena great relief. The king’s force was to 
be diminished, Soult’s was to be augmented; Drouct was to 
join Mortier with eleven thousand of the 9th corps, tho 
remainder of which was to be incorporated in the divisions 
of the army of Portugal under Clausel and Foy. Marmont was 
to supersede Ncy with the sixth corps, Loison was removed 
to the second corps, and Bessiercs Avas to send six thousand 
men to Ciudad Kodrigo in support of general Claparede. 
Seven thousand of the young guards were to occupy Zamora 
in observation of the Gallicians, and the remainder were to bo 
at Valladolid with strong cavalry posts between to insure fre¬ 
quent intelligence of what was passing in Portugal. These 
dispositions, at an earlier period would have enabled Massena 
to adopt any line of operations without regard to his original 
base, and made his command easier by removing captious sub¬ 
ordinates; but they did not reach the armies until a late 
period, and in the end of February'the French forces about 
Santarem being reduced to fifty thousand fighting men, exclu¬ 
sive of Drouet’s troops about Leiria, could no longer defend 
their extouded positions against Wellington’s projected attack. 
Jlence when the prince of Esling knew from the fidalgos that 
the long-expected reinforcements from England had landed at 
Lisbon on the 2iid of March, he commenced his retreat, and 
on the 6tli all his positions were void. 


massena’s retreat. 

Several projects were considered. T. Attempt tQ,pasa the 
Tagus betwecu Punheto and Santarem by boats, or possibly 
by fords, which were often practicable after a Week of dry 
weather. 2^. Fall back by Sobreira Formosa upon Custcllo 
Branco, and communicate by Plasoucia with the king, and with 
Soult by Alcantara. 3®. lietreat by the Estrada Nova and 
Belmonte, to Sabugal, and afterwards act according to circum¬ 
stances. 4°. Gain the Mondego, and ascend the left bank of 
that river towards Guarda and Almeida, or, crossing it, march 
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Upon Oporto through an untouched country. Of these four 
plans tlie first was thought perilous, because the weather waa 
too unsettled to be sure of the fords. The second and third 
were difficult from the ruggedness of the Sobreira, and dan¬ 
gerous, because the allies could break out by Abrantea upon 
the flank of the army while in retreat. Massena decided to 
gain the Mondego, but with intent to halt behind it and 
reduce Oporto with a detachment. For he calculated that the 
junction of the ninth corps and other troops from Leon, would 
raise his force to seventy thousand men, and enable him to 
remain there until greater means were prepared for a renewed 
advance against Lisbon by both banks of the Tagus, with an 
intermediate corps on the Zczere, after the emperor’s original 
scheme. This design involved, as a preliminary step, a flank 
march, with more than ten thousand sick men and all the army 
stores, under the beard of an able adversary: yet this he effbeted 
like a great commandoi. 

Commoneing by the destruction of ammunition, and all 
guns not horsed, he passed his sick and baggage by degrees 
uj)on Thomar, keeping only his fighting men in front, and 
strongly imlicating an intention to pass the Zezerc. But 
when the inipcdimeuts had gained two marches, Ney sud¬ 
denly assembled the sixth coi-ps and the cavalry on the Lys 
near Leiria, aa if to advance against Torres Vedrasj thus 
holding Wellington in suspense, while the second and eighth 
corps, quitting Sautarem Tremes and Alcanhete in the night 
of the 5th, fell back by I’ernes upon Torres Novas ajid 
Thomar, and destroyed the bridges on the Alviclla behind 
then'?. Nc.xt morning the boats were burnt at Punhete, and 
Loison retrcatc(f by the road of Espinal to cover the flank of 
the main line of retreat; he was followed by llcynier; but 
the rest of the army made rai)Id concentric marches towards 
a position in front of Ponibal. The line of movement to the 
Liondego was thus secured, and four days gained; for Wel¬ 
lington, although knowing a retreat was in progress, could 
take no decided step, lest he should open the lines to his 
adversary. Nevertheless he had made Beresford close towards 
Abrantes the 5th, and on the 6th finding at daylight that the 
Sautarem camp was abandoned, he follow'ed Keynier with his 
own force. 
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Thoniar seemed the French point of concentration, but ns 
their boots were supposed to be still at Punhete, general 
Stewart was directed to cross the Tagus at Abrantes with Ihe 
greatest part of Beresford’s troops; the light division moved to 
Femes where the broken bridge was rapidly restored, and the 
first, fourth, and sixth divisions with two brigades of cavalry 
inarched on Golegao. When it was found that Massena had 
burned his boats, the Abrantes bridge was floated down the 
Tagus for Stewart to cross and move by the shortest Une upon 
Thomar, and on that point also the divisions at Golegao were 
directcil. The line of retreat being then clearly pronounced 
for the Mondego, the main body baited at Thomar, but the 
liglit division the German hussars and the royal dragoons fol¬ 
lowed the 8tli corps and took two hundred prisoners. During 
this march, in an obscure place among tlie hills, a large house 
was discovered fdled with starving persons. Above thirty 
women and children were already dead, and sitting by the 
bodies were fifteen or sixteen living beings, of whom only one 
was a man, and all so enfeebled as to be unable to swallow the 
little food that could be offered to them. The youngest had falleu 
first, all the children were dead, none were emaciated, but the 
muscles of their faces were invariably drawn transversely, 
giving a laughing appearance unimaginably ghastly. The 
man seemed most eager for life, the women patient and 
iv'signed, and they had carefully covered and arranged the 
botlies of the dead 1 

Wliile part of the anny thus tracked the French, the third 
and fifth divisions moved from Torres Vedras upon Leiria, and 
tlie Abrantes’ boats dropped down the river to Tancos to Iptrm 
a new bridge; that effected, the second and fourth divisions 
and some, cavalry coming back from Thomar, recrossed the 
Tagus to succour Badajos; and in that view also Beresford, 
who had remained at Barca, sent a brigade of cavalry to 
Portalegre. 

Wellington, misled by a letter from Trant, by information 
obtained in Santarem, and by Massena’s first movements, 
thought on the 7th the retreat would be by Puente Murcellu; 
on the 8th he trembled for Coimbra; but the 9th the prince, 
instead of continuing his retrograde movement, concentrated 
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the fourth and eighth corps and Montbrun^s cavalry on a high 
table-land in front of Pombal, where the light division skir¬ 
mished with the advanced posts, and in a cavalry fight the 
Germans took some prisoners. This was perplexing. To fight 
with advantage it would be necessary to bring up the troops 
destined to relieve Badajos. To decline battle woidd be giving 
up Goimbra and the untouched country behind the Mondego 
to Oporto, and Massena would retire as a conqueror. While 
thus embarrassed, Wellington received letters from Badajos say¬ 
ing the place could hold out for a month, which decided the 
question; the fourth division and the heavy cavalry, then at 
Tancos on march for the Alemtejo, were recalled, general 
Nightingale was sent with a brigade of the first division and 
Some horse by Espinal to follow Reynier, and the rest of the 
army closed concentrically upon Pombal. How dangerous a 
Captain Massena could be was here proved. He had main¬ 
tained an army for nearly six months in a country supposed 
to be incapable of sustaining it for fifteen days, and carried it 
off with consummate skill. Moving the 4th, it was the 11th 
before sufficient troops could be assembled to fight him at 
Pombal ; in these seven days he executed a very difficult opera¬ 
tion, gained four marches, and organized his retreat; had rain 
fallen the first day, the allies could not have brought artillery 
by those bad roads; but he had before sent off or destroyed all 
his guns, exceijt a few light pieces. 

COMBAT AT POMBAL. 

Pack’s brigade and the cavalry; the 1st, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, 
and light divisions; and the Portuguese troops, attached to 
each division like the Latin auxiliaries to the Roman legions, 
were assembling to fight on the 10th, when Massena, who had 
sent his baggage over the Soure river in the night by the 
bridge of Pombal, suddenly retired through that town. Being 
followed closely by the light division, Ney, who had charge 
of the rear-guard drew up on a height behind and threw 
ft detachment into the castle. He had waited too long, the 
atreets were still encumbered, and the French army was 
moving with some confusion by a long defile between the 
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mountains and the Soure river which was fordable, while the 
British main body was moving along tho opposite bank to 
cross lower down and cut the line of retreat. The fall of night 
marred this operation, but a sharp action happencxl at Pombal, 
where the riflemen and cacadores of the light division drove the 
French from the castle and town with such vigour, they could 
not destroy the bridge although it was mined: forty of the allies 
were hurt, and the loss of the enemy was somewhat greater. 
In the night Massena continued his retreat. His baggage 
and sick marched first, protected by the reserve cavalry; they 
were followed by the eighth corps, while the sixth, reinforced 
with some light cavalry and tho best horsed of the artillery, 
were destined to stem the pursuit. Hey had been directed 
to detach Marcognet’s brigade from the Lys river on the 10th 
to seize Coimbra, but he neglected the order, and Massena 
now sent Montbrun on that service; a very important one, 
for Wellington’s object was to hurry Massena past Coimbra, 
and force him out of Portugal. This he hoped to effect 
by operating on his flanlcs rather than by battles, for he 
judged the moral effect would suffice for the general cause; 
yet he still retained the fourth division and the cavalry from 
the succour of Badajos, being willing enough if occasion offered 
to strike. The country was however full of strong positions, 
every village was a defile, the weather was moderate, and Ney, 
with a happy mixture of courage and skill, illustrated every 
league of ground by some signal combination. 

Daybreak, on the 12th, saw both armies in movement, and 
eight miles of march, with some slight skirmishing, brought 
the head of the British into a hollow way, leading to |^me 
table-land, on which Ney had disposed five thousand infantry 
a f(!w squadrons of cavalry and some guns. His centre was 
opposite the hollow road, his wings covered by* wooded 
heights which he occupied with light troops, his right rested 
on the ravine of the Soure, his left on the Bedinha stream, 
which circling round his rear fell into the Soure. Behind 
him the village of Bediulia, situated in a hollow, covered a 
narrow bridge and a long defile. Beyond the stream, some 
rugged heights, commanding a view of the position in front of 
the village, were occupied by a division of infantry, a regi- 
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ment of cavalry, and a battery of heavy guns, so well disposed 
oS to appear a considerable force. 


COUbAt of BEDINIIA. 

The light division, now under sir William Erskine, was 
directed to attack the wooded slopes covering Ney’s right, 
which were immediately carried, and the skirmishers even 
advanced on the open plain ; but the French line, supported 
with four guns, opened a rolling fire, and a squadron of their 
hussars led by colonel La Ferriere charged and tool^ some 
prisoners. Erskine then formed his line, consisting of five 
battalions and six guns, in such a manner as to outflank the 
French right and tend towards the ford of the Redinha. 
He was immediately reinforced with two regiments of dragoons, 
and at the same time Picton seized the wooded heights cover¬ 
ing the French left. Ney’s position was thus laid bare, but 
he perceived that Wellington, deceived as to his numbers, 
meant to use his whole force in attack, and with great cool¬ 
ness held his ground and even charged Picton’s skirmishers, 
although that general was nearer to the village and bridge 
than the French right was, and there were already troops and 
guns enough on the plain to overwhelm him. In this state 
an hour passed away, but then three cannon shots were fired 
from the British centre as a signal, and a splendid .spectacle 
was presented. The woods on the flanks seemed alive with 
troops, and thirty thousand infantry were stretched in three 
gorgeous lines of battle across the jilain bending in a gentle 
curyp, and moving onwards while the horsemen and guns, 
springing forward simultaneously from two points, charged 
under n general volley from the French, who were instantly 
Bhroiidetd in smoke: when that cleared away no enemy was to 
be seen. For marshal Ney, while keenly watching the pro¬ 
gress of this magnificent formation, had opposed general Picton’s 
foremost skirmishers with his left, and covered by their fire, 
had withdrawn the rest of his people, and with such rapidity 
as to gain the village before even the cavalry could touch 
them: the utmost efforts of Picton’s light troops and the 
horse-artillery only enabled them to gall the hindmost with 
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their fire. One howitzer was dismounted, but the village of 
Redinha was in flames between it and the pursuers, and Ney 
to confirm the courage of his soldiers ordered the French 
officer Briie to stand fast with some infantry, while in person 
he carried off the howitzer. This was effected with the loss 
of fifteen or twenty of Briie’s men, and with great danger to 
the marshal, for the British guns were smiting his rear, and 
the light troops of the third division, chasing like heated 
blood-hounds, passed the river almost at the same time 
with the French, whose reserves cannonaded the bridge, yet 
were soon compelled to fall back ten miles to Condeixa. 
Twelve officers and two hundred men of the allies were killed 
and wounded: Ney lost as many, but he should have been 
destroyed. Nevertheless the facility with which the Englisli 
masses were handled made him more cautious though it did 
not entirely check his over daring. 

On the 13th the allies, about ten o’clock, found the French 
army in order of battle, Jleynier s corps, which was at Espinal, 
excepted. The crisis of the retreat had arrived. The defiles 
of Condeixa leading upon Coimbra were behind the French j 
those of Miranda de Corvo leading to the Puente de Murcella 
were on their left; between them Ney was in position, on 
a strong range of lu'iglits covered by a marsh, and only to ho 
approached by the high road which led through a liollow 
against his right. Trees were felled to obstruct this passage, 
the liollow way was palisaded and breast-works thrown up at 
each side. Here Miisscna resolved to stop the allies until 
Moiitbrun seized Coimbra ; then as.suming a permanent ^lo.si- 
tion behind the Mondego he designed to wait until Soult’s 
operations should draw off Wellington, or the advance of 
Bessieres sliould enable himself to resume the offeiwivo; for 
he judged justly that the devastated country between the linos 
and the Mondego would secure him from serious oiicrations on 
that river. Hitherto he had appeared the abler tactician, but 
now his adversary, being no longer compelled to await the 
development of the French projects, assumed the superiority. 
’Wlienat Thomar, thinking the Mondego could not be defended, 
he bad directed Baccellar to look to the security of Oporto 
intending himself to follow Massena closely. In that vie^ ho 
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ordered Trant and Wilson to abandon the Mondcgo and the 
Vouga when the fords should become passable, to take the 
line of the Douro, and to break up the roads as they retreated 
and remove all boats and means of transport. Wilson was 
tlien near the Puente de Murcella road, but hearing the enemy 
were menacing Coimbra, he crossed the Mondego, passed 
between the French scouting parties and effected a junction 
with Trant, when both fell back. The latter however soon 
returned, for he had previously destroyed an arch of the Coim¬ 
bra bridge, the river was flooding very fast, and the sound of 
guns told him the allies were close at Massena’s heels. Orders 
from Baccellar indeed compelled him to send the greatest part 
of his force back again towards the Vouga the 11th, yet with 
the remainder he resolved to dispute the passage of the Mon¬ 
dcgo, though some French dragoons had actually forded that 
river at Pereiras. 

On the 12th French oflScers were seen to examine the 
bridge, a skirmish took place along the banks of the river, 
and a party which attempted to creep on to the bridge was 
dispersed with grape. The fords were however practicable for 
cavalry, and not more than three hundred militia were in 
opposition; hence, if Marcognet’s brigade had marched as 
originally ordered by Massena, Coimbra must have fallen, but 
now t.he French, thinking the reinforcements from England had 
come by sea to the Mondego, feared to attack, and thus 
Coimbra was saved by Trant and a few militiamen. Montbrun 
sent an exaggerated report of its resistance to Massena the 
IStlij and the latter then credulously relinjpiishcd his plan for 
the river: to the emperor he assigned an additional cause, 
namely, that HilL'was said to bo in march from the Zezere to 
the Montego by the mountains in his rear; but Hill was in 
England. There remained only the line of retreat by the 
Puente de Murcella, and to cover that, and preserve the com¬ 
munication with Reynier on the side of Espinal, Massena had 
placed Loison at Fonte Coberta, a village five miles on his left, 
where the Anciao road joined the Murcella road; he now 
reinforced him with Clausel’s division; and being thus pivotted 
on the Anciao Sierra, having Reynier beyond that mountain 
and Ney at Condeixo, he offered as confident a front as it 
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Coimbra bad been gained. His baggage bad however been, 
observed filing oflf by the Murcella route, and Wellington, com¬ 
prehending the matter, detached the third division to turn lua 
left by a difficult path over the sierra. The prince was at 
Fonte Coberta, and Ney had orders to fire Condeixa at a certain 
hour, when all the divisions were to concentrate at Oasal 
Nova on another position, perpendicular to the first and 
covering the road to the Murcella; but towards three o’clock 
Picton was descried winding round a bluff end of the Anciao 
Sierra, eight miles distant, and as he was already beyond the 
French left confusion pervaded their camp; a thick smoke 
then arose from Condeixa, columns were seen hurrying 
towards Casal Nova, and the British troops pushed forward; 
but the felled trees and obstacles impeded pursuit, and 
many fires, kindled at once, covered the retreating troops with 
smoke, while the flames of Condeixa stopped the artilleiy. 
Hence only the skirmishers and some cavalry could close with 
the enemy, and they did so, cutting off the French in Fonte 
Coberta so rapidly, that Massena only escaped by taking 
the feathers out of his hat and riding through the light 
troops. 

When Condeixa was thus opened the British cavalry pushed 
towards Coimbra, opened the communication with Trant, and 
captured some of Montbnin’s cavalry. The army kindled its 
fires, and the light division piquets, being pushed close up to the 
enemy heard in the night the march of the French division 
coming from Fonte Coberta to regain the main body. Its 
isolation was unknown to the British and it reached Mi^nda 
de Corvo without difficulty: but the noise of the march 
was mistaken for the movement of baggage, and so reported 
to general Erskino at daylight, whereupon that officer, rashly 
concluding the French were in full retreat, put the division 
in march. 

COMBAT OP CASAL NOVA. 

A thick mist hid everything, yet there was the dull sound 
of a moving multitude in front, and several officers objected to 
an advance without superior orders in such a fog; but Erskinc^ 
disregarding these remonstranoes, with astounding indifferenoe 
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Beat the fifty-Bccoiid regiment forward in a simple column of 
Bcctions, without an advanced guard and even before the 
piquets had come in. The road dipped suddenly into a 
valley, and the regiment vanished in the mist, which was so 
thick tliat the French out-posts were unwittingly passed, and 
Key who had remained all night near the i)iquets was nearly 
captured. The riflemen followed, and the rest of the division 
was about to plunge into the same gulf when the rattling of 
musketry and the booming of round shot were heard; then 
the vapour rose slowl}', and the fifty-second was descried on the 
slopes of the op])osite mountain, closely engaged without 
support in the midst of Ncy’s corps. At that moment 
‘Wellington arrived. His design bad been to turn the left of 
the French, for their front was strong, and they occupied 
mountain ridges in succession to the Deuca or Deixa river, 
and the defiles of Miranda de Coivo. There was a road 
leading from Condeixa to Espinal, by which Cole was moving 
with the fourth division on Panella, having orders to commu¬ 
nicate with Nightingale, attack Reynier, and gain the sources 
of the Deuca and Ceira rivers; between Cole and Ney, 
Picton was also turning the French left flank in a more direct 
line; and the main body, coming up in one long column 
required time to form: all this fine combination was marred 
by Erskine’s folly wbicb had forced on the action ]>rcmaturely, 
and the whole of the light division was necessarily pushed 
forward to succour the fifty-second regiment. N^ey ,s ground 
was so extensive, and his skirmishers so thickly spread, so 
easily supported, that the division was soon stretcheil in one 
thin thread and^ clOsSely engaged at every point without a 
reserve; nor could it even thus present aii equal front until 
Pictou Sent the sixtieth riflemen to prolong the line. Fight¬ 
ing strongly, amidst the stone enclosures on the mountain 
side, it partially turned the French right, hut their position 
was not shaken until Picton near, and Cole further off, turned 
the left; tlien also came up on the centre the tirst fifth and 
sixth divisions, the heavy cavalry and the guns; whereupon 
Ney, covering his rear with light troops and artilleiy, retired, 
disputing ridge after ridge with admirable skill Long lie 
did this with little loss, hut towards noon the guns and 
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Bkirmishers disurilered liis masses and hurried his movements 
towards the strong pass of Miranda do Corvo, where Massena 
was in position with the main body; and there Montbrun 
came in, having from Coimbra made way through the hills 
for the Deuca by a very difficult road. 

In this combat the light division lost eleven officers and 
one hundred and fifty men, but took a hundred prisoners. 
During the fight, Keynier abandoned Panella, and Nightingale 
who had constantly followed him united with Cole, when both 
passed the Deuca. Massena, fearing to find them next day 
on his rear, burned Miranda, and crossed the Ceira in the 
night, and his whole army was thus crowded in the narrow 
way between the Sierras and the Mondego. To ease his 
movement he destroyed baggage and ainmimition, yet his 
army was still so encumbered and disordered, that he directed 
Ney to cover the passage with a few battalions, charging him 
not to risk an action. Ney however, in contempt, retained 
ten or twelve battalions a brigade of cavalry and some guns, 
and thus wilfully provoked a fight. 

COMBAT OF FOZ d’ARONCE. 

The French right rested on wooded and rugged ground, 
their left upon the village of Foz d’Aroncc. The weather 
was ol)8cure and rainy, the allies reached the Ceira at four 
o’elocli on the 1.5th, and expecting no action kindled fires; 
but Wellington, having rapidly scanned Ncy’s ijosition, 
directed the liglit division and Pack’s brigade to hold the 
right ill play, and sent Picton against tlie left, while the 
horse-artillery, galloping forward to a rising ground, opened 
with a great and sudden effect. Ney’s left, overthrown by 
the first charge, fled in confusion towards the river, and some, 
missing the fords, rushed into the deeps and were drowned, 
others, crowding to the bridge were crushed to death. On the 
right, the ground being rugged and close, the action resolved 
itself into a skirmish and Ney was enabled to use some 
battalions to check the pursuit of his left, but darkness came 
on and the defeated troops in their disorder fired on each 
other. Four olheers and sixty men fell on the side of the 
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British; the French lost five hundred, one half being drowned, 
and an eagle was afterwards found in the river. Massena had 
gone behind the Alva, yet Ncy, notwithstanding this dis¬ 
astrous combat, kept his post on the left bank of the Geira 
until every cncunibrancc luwl passed, and then blowing up 
seventy feet of the bridge sent his corps on, remaining liiuisclf 
with the rear-guard. 

This terminated the first part of the retreat from Santarem, 
in which, if the great error of relinquishing Coimbra be 
excepted, Massena displayed infinite ability, but withal a 
harsh and ruthless spirit. The burning of Iledinha, Condeixa, 
Miranda de Corvo, and many villages on the route, covered 
his movements, and something may be attributed to the disorder 
of a forced retreat; but the town of Leiria and convent of 
Alcoba 9 a, though out of the line, were given to the flames by 
express orders. The laws of war, rigorously interpreted, 
authorize such examples when the inhabitants take arms, yet 
it can only be justly done to overawe and not to revenge 
defeat; but every horror making war hideous, attended this 
dreadful retreat! Distress, conflagration, death, in all modes! 
from wounds, from fatigue, from water, from the flames, 
from starvation; on every side unlimited ferocity! I myself 
saw a peasant hounding on his dog to devour the dead 
and dying, and the spirit of cruelty once unchained smote 
even the brute creation; for en the 15th Massena, to diminish 
the encumbrances, ordered the destruction of some beasts of 
burthen, and the inhuman fellow charged wdth the execution, 
Iiam-stringcd five hundred asses and left them to starve. 
Beiii^ thus found by the British army, the mute yet deep 
expression of pain and grief visible in their looks, wonderfully 
aroused the fury of the soldiers: and so little weight has 
reason with the multitude when opposed by a momentary 
sensation, that no quarter would have been given to any 
prisoner at that moment, and a humane feeling would have 
led to direct cruelty. The French have however been accused 
Southey’8 which they did not and could not 

rcuinsuiar commit; such as the driving of all Women above 
ten years of age into their camp at Eedinha, near 
which there were neither men nor women to be driven i 
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The country was a desert! They have been also charged by 
the same writer with the mutilating of John the First’s body 
in the convent of Batalhd, during Massena's retreat; whereas 
the body of that monarch had been wantonly pulled to pieces, 
and carried off by British officers during the retreat to the 
lines I 
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CHAPTER IV. 

On the IGtli the allies halted, partly because the Ceira was 
swollen and unfordable, partly that the troops, who had 
suflered far greater privations than the enemy, were ex¬ 
hausted. The French, following their custom, carried fifteen 
days’ bread; the allies depended upon a commissariat which 
broke down under the difficulties; not from deficiency in 
the chief, for he was distinguished alike for zeal, probity, 
and talent, but from the ill-conduct of the Portuguese govern¬ 
ment. Deaf to the representations of Wellington and Beres- 
ford, it would neither feed the Portuguese troops regularly 
at Santarem, nor fill the magazines, nor collect the means 
of transporting food during the march. Hence, after passing 
Pombal, few of the native forces had been able to continue 
the pursuit, and the brigadc.s under Pack and Ashworth, 
which did keep up and engaged daily with the enemy, were 
actually four days without food of any sort: numbers died of 
inanition on the roads, and to save the whole from de.struc- 
tion, the British supidies were shared with them Tlic com¬ 
missariat was thus overlaid, the whole army suffered, and was 
forced to halt. And there were also indications of treachery; 
for, (turing the pursuit, at Coimbra and on the Alva, Trant 
discovered large ‘’^sujjjdie.s placed by Portuguese government 
agents within reach of the French at critical moments. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, Coimbra had been saved, 
and Massena, turned out of every strong position, had been 
forced into a narrow intricate and ravaged country, by a 
series of masterly operations; for Wellington had constantly 
menaced the passes in his rear and thus compelled him to 
abandon positions which coidd scarcely have been forced. To 
turn the strength of a cijuntry to profit in this manner is the 
secret of mountain warfare; he who receives battle in the hills 
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has an advantage; and hence, if a general seriously menaces 
a pass or position behind his adversary, the latter must retreat 
or become the assailant. Wellington had thus constantly dis> 
lodged Massena, and with inferior numbers after Eedinha, 
seeing that when Coimbra was saved, a brigade of cavalry, 
some guns, and a division of ’Portuguese infantry had been 
detached to the Alemtejo. And when the fall of Badaj«.>8, 
which uncovered Lisbon, was known, Cole’s division also 
marched to enable Beresford to retake it before the breaches 
could be closed: the pursuit then became more circumspect. 
The loss of the fortress was indeed known the 13th, but 
Wellington, erroneously thinking the ninth corps was with 
Massena, made Cole’s division available for that day, using it 
however on the side of Panella, because the road of Espinal 
being the shortest to the bridge on the Tagus, it attained two 
objects at once. 

These dispositions were finely combined and successful, yet 
the military horizon was still clouded. Intelligence from the 
north spoke of the imperial guards at Zamora being designed 
to invade GalHcia, and though Main had sixteen 
thousand men Wellington anticipated no resist- 
aiice. In the south affairs were more gloomy. 

The battle of Barosa, the disputes which followed, and the mis¬ 
conduct of Imos and Mcndizabel,proved that from Spain no useful 
co-operation was ever to be expected. Mortier had invested 
Carnpo Mayor and it was not expected to hold out until 
Beresford could succour it. The Spaniards, to whom it had 
been delivered under an engagement of honour, contracted by 
llomana, to keep It against the enemy, had disloyally 
doned it when Badajos fell, and two hundred Portuguese 
militia, thrown iii at the moment, had to defend a fortres.s 
which required a garrison of five thousand re.gulafs. Nor 
was the enoniy immediately in the Briti.sh front the last to 
be considere*]. Ncy had withdrawn from the Ceira late on 
the 16th, and next day the light division forded it with great 
difficulty, while the main body used a trestle bridge thrown in 
the night. But Massena having repaired the Puente Murcclla 
and occupied the Sierra de Moita behind the Alva, resolved to 
halt for some days. In this view he again destroyed the Mur- 
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cella bridge, and another near Pombeira, sent Reynicr to guard 
the higher parts of the river, and spread his foragers abroad. 
He was soon disturbed. Three British divisions marched the 
18th by the Sierra de Guiteria, made way over tliat rugged 
mountain with persevering strength, and menaced Beynier 
while two other divisions cannonaded Ney. The upper Alva 
thus threatened, ran parallel to the French line of retreat, and 
Massena, seeing the extreme ruggedness of the mountains had 
not protected his left, recalled Beynier, abandoned the lower 
Alva and concentrated on the Sierra de Moita for battle. 
The allies had then to concentrate also in advance, lest their 
disseminated columns should bo crushed in detail. This was 
difficult. The lower Alva was wide and rapid, but the staff- 
corps contrived an ingenious raft, by which the light division 
passed above Murcella; the right of the army then closed to 
Arganil on the upper river, and Trant and Wilson closed on 
the right bank of the Mondego; for those officers had orders 
to move on that side parallel to the French line, to prevent 
their foragers passing the Mondego, and to interfere between 
them and Oporto. Thus pressed, Massena re-commenced his 
retreat, and being desirous to gain Celorico and the defiles 
leading upon Guarda betimes, again destroyed baggage and 
ammunition. He even abandoned his more distant foraging 
parties, who were taken to the number of eight hundred; for 
Wellington, seeing the success of his combinations, had con¬ 
centrated all his columns upon Moita, the 19th. The 20th 
the pursuit was renewed through Penhancos by tlie light 
division and the cavalry; and a communication was opened 
witlij.Wdsou and Trant, who had reached the bridge of Fornos, 
and with Silveipa who was about Trancoso. The third and 
sixth divisions followed in reserve, but the remainder of the 
army liaUed at Moita, until provisions, coming by sea from 
Lisbon to the Mondego, arrived. 

Massena having reached Celorico the 21st with two corps 
and the cavalry, opened a communication with Almeida, and 
posted detachments of horse on the Pinhel, while Beynier, 
who had retired through Govea, occupied Guafda. He had 
now regained his original base of operations, ond his retreat 
may be said to have terminated; yet he was far from wishing 
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to re-enter Spain. There he could only appear as a baffled 
general, and shorn of half his authority, because BesSieres 
now commanded the northern provinces which bad been 
under himself. Hence, to make his previous retreat appear 
only a change of position, he formed the design of throwing 
all his sick men and other encumbrances into Almeida, and 
then, passing the Estrella at Guarda, countermarch through 
Sabugal and Pena Macor to the Elga, and establish new com¬ 
munications across the Tagus with Soult, and by the valley of 
the Tagus with the king. But the factions in his army had 
risen to such a height he could no longer command the 
obedience of his lieutenants. Drouet, Montbrun, Junot, 
Reynier and Ney, were nil at variance with each other 
and with him. The first had been desired to secure Coimbra 
early, instead of which he quitted Portugal, and carried with 
him Claparede’s division. Marcognet was then ordered, but 
did not move, and Montbrun failed in default of vigour. 
Junot was disabled by his wound, yet his faction did not 
tlic less show their discontent. Reynier’s dislike to the 
prince was so strong, the officers carrying flags of truce 
from his corps never failed to speak of it to the British, 
and Ncy, more fierce than all of them, defied Massena’s 
authority. To him the dangerous delay at Pombal, Mar- 
cognet’s neglect and the too sudden evacuation of Condeixa, 

have been attributed: and it is alleged that far , 

_ , . , , , « , Pc*let*sNo(»A 

from being ordered to set fire to that town on 

the 13th, as the signal for a preconcerted retreat, he had pro¬ 
mised Massena to maintain the position for twenty-four hours. 
The personal risk of the latter, in consequence of the lifisty 
change of position, would seem to confirm this; but when 
Picton was observed passing the Sierra de Anciao by a road 
before unknown to the Preneb, and by which Reynfbr could 
be separated and the pass of Miranda de Corvo seized, Ney 
would have lieen insane to have delayed. 

At Miranda the long gathering auger between the prince 
and the marshal broke out in a violent altercation, and at 
Celorico Key absolutely refused to concur in the march to 
Coria; he even moved his troops in another direction; but 
Massena, a man not to be crossed with impunity, tlicn deprived 
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him of command. Both marsliula sent confidential officers 
lo Ffaris to justify their conduct to the emperor, and from both 
of tliose officers I have derived infonnation; but as each 
thought the conduct of his general was approved by Napoleon, 
their opinions are irreconcileable upon many points, and the 
leading sentiments of each are therefore given, witliout drawing 
other conclusions than those deduciblc from the acknowledged 
principles of art and unquestioned facts. Thus judging, it 
appears Massena’s general views were as superior to Ney’s, as 
the latter’s genius for handling troops in action were superior 
to the prince’s. Yet the duke of Elchingen often played too 
near the flame, whereas nothing could be grander than the 
conceptions of Massena: nor was the project now meditated 
by him the least important. 

From Giiarda to Coria was only two marches longer than 
to Ciudad Rodrigo; but going to the last the army of Por¬ 
tugal would appear a beaten force seeking the shelter of its 
fortresses; going to Coria it made a great movement wiping 
out the notion of a forced retreat. A close and concentric 
direction would thus have been given to the armies of the 
south, of the centre, and of Portugal; and a powerful demon¬ 
stration against Lisbon would have brought Wellington back 
to the Tagus. The conquests of the campaign, namely, Ciudad 
Rodrigo, Almeida, Badajos, and Olivenza, would have been 
preserved, and Bessieres could have protected Castille and 
menaced the frontier of Portugal. Massena, having maturely 
considered this plan, gave orders on the 22nd for the execu¬ 
tion; but then Ney thwarted him; and as the English cavalry 
and the militia were hourly skirmishing with success, the 
French horsemen withdrew from the Pinlieb Loison, now in 
Ney’s command, occupied Guarda, Reynier took post at 
Belmonte; the cavalry and the eighth corps entered the 
eastern valleys of the Estrella, and from those positions 
Massena still hoped to communicate with the king and Soult: 
his foragers had gathered provisions in the western valleys, 
and he calculated upon holding Guarda for eight days, whidi 
it was essential to do, because Dronet had suflered Julian 
Sanchez to cut off a convoy destined for Ciudad Rodrigfo, 
and had left Almeida with only ten days* provisions. 
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In this state Wellington's ready boldness again baffled the 
prince’s calculations. All the British forces had come up 
the 28th, and with them the reinforcements from England, 
forming a seventh division; whereupon the light division and 
the cavalry passed the Mondego at Cclorico, drove the French 
from Frexadas, and occupied the villages beyond that place. 
Then the militia took post on the Pinhel river, cutting the 
communication with Almeida, and the third division was 
established at Porca de Misarella, half way up the Estrella, to 
secure the bridges over the higher Mondego. This done, three 
divisions of infantry and two regiments of cavalry were dis¬ 
posed in five columns of attack, on a half circle round the foot 
of the Guarda mountain, and on the 29th ascended by as 
many paths, leading concentrically upon the town and over- 
laj)ping the French flanks. Supported on one wing by the 
militia, on the other by the fifth division, in the centre by the 
first and seventh divisions, they advanced cxjiccting a great 
battle; but the absence of Ney was felt by both armies; the 
api>carance of the allied columns threw the French for the 
first time into the greatest confusion, and without firing a shot 
this nearly impregnable position was abandoned. At day¬ 
light on the 30th, the horse artillery and cavalry were launched 
against Rcynier, who was at Belmonte, and his corps would 
have been cut off if general Slade had led those troops with 
the celerity required by the occasion, but he was too slow, and 
Rcynier escaped in the night with a loss of only three hundred 
men. 

On the Ist of April, the allied army, descending the moun¬ 
tains, reached the Coa, where the French general, who had now 
recovered the ninth corj^s, and was anxious to hold on to 
Portugal and preserve the power of operating on th% side of 
Coria, or Almeida, was again in position on the right bank. 
The sixth corps held Rovina, with detachments guarding the 
bridge of Sequiras and the ford of Atalayon; the communica¬ 
tion with Alnjeida was maintained by a brigade of the ninth 
corps, jiosted near the fortl of Jun^a; the second corps occupied 
the hills behind Sabugal, stretching tow'ards Alfayates, with 
strong detachments at the bridge of Sabugal and the ford of 
Rapoulha de Coa; the eighth corps was at Alfayates, and a 

VOL. Ill. K 
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post was established at Eendo to maintain the communication 
between the second and the sixth corps. The French army 
was thus disposed on two sides of a triangle, the apex at 
Sabugal, and both fronts covered by the Coa, because Sabugal 
was situated in a sharp bend of the stream. Massena was 
even inclined to retake the offensive, for a notion prevailed in 
his camp, that the allied divisions were very much scattered 
and might be beaten in detail. The disputes amongst the 
superior officers prevented this enterprise, which was founded 
on false information ; but the strength of the position again 
lulled the French into a false security, from which they were 
roughly awakened. 

Wellington occupied a line parallel to the enemy’s right, 
which could not be attacked, because the Coa, a considerable 
river, runs in a rugged channel, deepening as the stream flows. 
Trant and Wilson were therefore directed to turn Massena, by 
passing below Almeida and penetrating between that fortress 
and Ciudad Bodrigo; the Gth division was then placed in 
opposition to Loisou at Bovina, and a battalion of the 
seventh division was posted at the bridge of Sequiras to cover 
the left flank from incursions. Tins disposition seemed to 
menace the French right, but the real attack was designed 
against their left, which was to be enveloped and crushed by 
the main body. To effect this, Slade’s cavalry was to cross the 
upper Coa, where the bed was less rugged, at daybreak on the 
3rd, the light division was to ford that river a little below the 
cavalry, and the third division still lower. The fifth division 
and the artillery were to force the bridge of Sabugal, but the 
first and seventh divisions were held in reserve. Thus ten 
thousand men, pivoted upon the fifth division at Sabugal, were 
destined to turn feeynier’s left, to separate him from the eighth 
corps, and to surround and crush him before the sixth corps 
«ould come from Bovina to his succour: one of those acci- 
rdents which are frequent in war marred this well-coucertcfl 
plan. 

BATTLB OP SABUGAL. 

A foggy morning prevented the troops from gaining their 
respective posts with the simultaneous i*egularity essential to 
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success; Erskine took no pains to put the light divisiou in a 
right direction, his columns were not held together, and ho 
carried off the cavalry without communicating with Beckwith, 
who commanded his first brigade. That officer remained 
therefore at a ford waiting for orders, when one of the staff 
rode up hastily and asked why he did not attack? The thing 
appeared rash as the combinations were not developed, but 
with an enemy in front he could make no reply; wherefore 
passing the river which was deep and rapid, he ascended a 
steep wooded hill in front. Four riffc companies led, and 
were closely followed by the forty-third; but the direction 
was wrongly given, and the ca^adorcs of the brigade wore, at 
this time, passing higher up, along with the other brigade of the 
division, and moving oir the true point of attack, which was 
distant. Heavy rain made it impossible to distinguish friends 
or foes, and the obscurity had also retarded the arrival of the 
other divisions. This attack was therefore untimely, partial, 
dangerous, and on the wrdiig point; for Reynier’s whole corps 
was in front, and Beckwith having only one bayonet battalion 
and four companie.s of riflemen, was assailing twelve thousand 
infantry supported by cavalry and artillery! 

Scarcely had the riflemen reached the top of the hill, when 
a strong body of French drove them back upon the forty-tliird, 
the weather cleared at the instant, and Beckwith saw and 
felt all the danger, but his heart was too big to quail; with 
a fierce charge he beat back the assailants, and kept the top 
of the hill, although two French howitzers poured showers 
of grape into his ranks, and fresh forces assailed him in f|out 
and menaced both flanks. Reynicr, little expecting to be 
attacked, had for the convenience of water placed his main 
body in low ground, behind the height on which the actlbn com¬ 
menced, and his renewed attack was therefore up hill; yet 
his musketry, heavy from the beginning, soon increased to 
a storm, and his men sprung up the acclivity with such vio¬ 
lence and clamour, that the most desperate fighting only could 
save the British. Captain Hopkins, commanding a flank 
company of the forty-third, running out to the right, with 
admirable presence of mind seized a small eminence, close to 
the French guns and commanding the ascent up which their 
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troops, turning tlic right flank, were approaching. His first 
fire threw the .'issailants into confusion ; they rallied but were 
again disordered by his volleys j a third time they eudea- 
voured to form a head of attack, but Hopkins with a sudden 
charge increased their disorder, and at the same moment the 
two battalions of the fifty-second regiment, attracted by the 
fire, entered the line. The centre and left of the foity-third 
were also furiously engaged, and there Beckwith, blood stream¬ 
ing from a wound in the head, rode amongst the skirmishers, 
praising and exhorting the soldiers in the loud cheerful tones 
of a man sure to. win his battle. The bullets flew however 
tliicker and closer every moment, and the fight became very 
perilous, yet the French fell fast, a second charge again cleared 
the hill, one of the howitzers was taken, and the English 
skirmishers were closely following the retiring mass to the 
low ground, when small bodies of cavalry came galloping in 
from all parts and drove them back on the main body, which 
instantly re-fonned its line behind a^ow stone wall. 

In this state of affairs, a French squadron of dragoons, 
having surmounted the ascent, rode with incredible daring up 
to the wall, and fired over it with pistols, but a rolling volley 
laid nearly the whole lifeless on the ground. Then a strong 
column of infantry rushed up the face of the hill, and endea¬ 
voured to retake the howitzer, which was on the edge of the 
descent and only fifty yards from the wall; a vain attcmi)t, 
no man could reach it and live, so deadly was the forty-third’s 
fire. Meanwhile two English guns came into action, and the 
fifty second, charging violently upon the flank of this infantry 
column, again vindicated the possession of the height. Never¬ 
theless fresh s4uadrons of cavalry, following the infantry 
in the list attack, seeing the fifty-second men scattered by 
this charge, flew upon them with great briskness, and caused 
some disorder amongst the foremost skirmishers before they 
were repulsed. Ileynicr now put his reserve of six thousand 
infantry with cavalry and artillery in'motion, outflanking the 
British left and seeming resolute to storm the position; but 
the fifth division had then passed the bridge of Sabugal, the 
British cavahy crowned the hills beyond the French left, and 
general Colville’s brigade of the third division, emerging from 
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the woods on their right, opened a fire which decided the 
action: Heynier hastily retreated to Eendo, where he met tlie 
sixth corps, and both fell back to Alfayates, pursued by the 
cavalry. The allies lost in this fight, which did not lost an hour, 
two hundred men, the French loss was enormous. Three hun¬ 
dred dead bodies were heaped together on the hill, the greatest 
part around the captured howitze^r; and more than twelve 
hundred were wounded, so unskilfully had Heynier. handled 
his masses, and so deadly was the British fire. This dispro¬ 
portion was chiefly caused by the heavy rain which gave the 
French only a partial view, while the thick Avood, ending at 
the hill top, covered the British, and left an open space for the 
French attack: it was however no exaggeration for lord Wel¬ 
lington to say, ^This Avas ono of the most glorious actions 
British troops Avere ever engaged in.’ Next day the light 
division took the route of Valdcspiua, to feel for the enemy 
on the side of the passes leading to Coria; Massena was hoAv- 
cver in full retreat for Ciudad Bodrigo. The 5th he crossed the 
frontier of Portugal, and then the vigour of French discipline 
AA^as surprisingly manifested; those men who had for months 
been living by rapine, Avho.?e retreat had been one continued 
course of violence and devastation, having passed an imaginary 
line of frontier became the most orderly of soldiers; not the 
slightest rudeness was offered to any Spaniard, and everything 
demanded was scrupulously paid for, although bread was sold 
at tAvo shillings a pound! Massena himself also, fierce and 
terrible as he was in Portugal, always treated the Spaniards 
Avith gentleness and moderation. 

Whilst these events were passing, Trant who had crossed tho 
lower Coa with four thousand militia, two miles from Almeida, 
was in great peril; for the river suddenly flooded belikid him, 
all the bridges had been broken by Massena, and near fort 
Conception was a brigade of the ninth corps, employed to 
cover the march of the battering train from Almeida to Ciudad 
Rodrigo. Trant hastily constructed a temporary bridge with 
great difficult}'', and would have retired the 6th but for a letter, 
coming from head-quarters, which warned him to be vigilant 
and fearless, because the next morning a British force would 
be up to his assistance. Marching then to Yal de Mula, he 
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boldly interposed between Almeida and the French brigade; 
but the proposed succour did not appear, and the French 
advanced within half a mile of his position! Suddenly two 
cannon shots were heard to the southward, the enemy hastily 
formed squares in retreat, and in ten minutes six squadrons of 
British cavalry and a troop of horse artillery came sweeping 
over the plain in the rear. Military order and coolness marked 
the French retreat across the Turones, and though the cannon 
shots j)loughed with a fearful effect through their masses, and 
the liorsemen continually flanked their march, they gained the 
rough ground, and finally escaped over the Agueda by Barba 
del Piierco, with the loss of three hundred men killed wounded 
and prisoners. Trant was thus saved as it were by a miracle; 
for accident had stopped the Eiiglisli infantry marching in the 
morning according to Wellington’s promise, and he instantly 
puslicd on this cavalry. The prince of Esling had reached 
Ciudad Rodrigo two days before, and Wellington now stood vic¬ 
torious on the confines of Portugal, having effected what to 
others appeared incredibly rash and useless to attempt 
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CHAPTER V. 

Massena entered Portugal with sixty-five thousand men, and 
his reinforcements while at Santarem were about ten thousand, 
he repassed the frontier with forty-five thousand; the invasion 
therefore cost him thirty thousand men, of which fourteen 
thousand might have fallen by the sword or been taken. Not 
more than six thousand were lost during the retreat; but had 
Wellington, unrestrained by political considerations, attacked 
him vigorously at Redinha, Concleixa, Casal Nova, and Miranda 
de Corvo, half the French army would have been destroyed, 
though wdth great loss to the assailants: a retreating army 
should fight as little as possible. 

Wlien the French reached the Agueda, their cavalry detach¬ 
ments, heavy artillery, and convalescents, again augmented the 
army to more than fifty thousand men, but the fatigues of the 
rcti'eat and the want of provisions would not suffer them to 
show a front to the allies ; wherefore, drawing two hundred 
thousand rations from Rodrigo, they fell back to Salamanca, 
and Wellington invested Almeida. The light division then 
occupied Gallegos and Espeja, the rest of the army was dis¬ 
posed in villages on both sides of the Coa, and the head¬ 
quarters were transferred to Villa Formosa, where foloncl 
Waters, who had been taken near Belmonte during the retreat, 
rejoined the army. He had refused his parole, ^nd when 
carried to Ciudatl Rodrigo, rashly consulted the Spaniard in 
whose house he was lodged about escaping; the man betrayed 
counsel, but his servant detesting the treachery secretly offered 
his own aid,—Waters told him to get the rowels of his 
spurs sharpened, nothing more, for his design was one of open 
daring. He was placed under the guard of four ffcns eTarmes, 
and when near Salamanca, the chief, who rode the only good 
horse of the party, alighted for a moment, whereupon Waters 
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gave the spur to his own marc, a celebrated animal, and gal¬ 
loped off! It was an act of incredible resolution and hardi¬ 
hood, for he was on a wide plain, and before him and for miles 
behind him the road was covered with the French columns; 
his hat fell off, and thus marked he rode along the flank of 
the troops, some encouraged, others fired at him, and the 
gen8-(ra/rmes sword in hand were always close at his heels. 
Suddenly he broke at full speed between two of the columns, 
gained a wooded hollow, and having thus baffled his pursuers, 
evaded the rear of the enemy’s army, and the third day reached 
head-quarters, where lord Wellington, knoAving his resolute 
subtle character, had caused his baggage to be brought, observ¬ 
ing that he would not be long absent! 

Massena having now occupied Salamanca and communicated 
with Bessieres, sent a convoy to Rodrigo, which 
could not be interrupted; for Wellington could 
scarcely maintain his forward position. He had been com¬ 
pelled, in default of money, to disband all his militia at the 
moment when they were acquiring solidity in the field, and his 
operations were reduced to a precarious blockade of Almeida. 
He even laid two temporary bridges over the Coa to secure a 
retreat if pressed, which might easily happen; for the Portu¬ 
guese army was in a dreadful state, and the continued mis¬ 
conduct of the regency, and the absolute want of money, gave 
little hope of amelioration. The great depots were rc-e-stab- 
lishcd at Lamego and Raiva, on the Douro and the Mondego, 
and magazines of consumption at Celorico, from whence the 
mule-brigades supplied the troops by Gastello Bom. Com- 
missatf'at stations were also commenced at Guarda, Pena 
!Macor and Gastello Branco, to be supplied from Abrantes, and 
the three great rivers were thus rendered subservient to the 
wants of the army up to the nearest navigable jioints; but 
from thence the land transport was very difficult, and that, 
coupled with the capricious nature of the Agueda and the Goa, 
rendered it dangerous to blockade Ciudad Rodrigo and Almeida 
together. The covering army would have had bad ground, 
and those rivers behind it; indeed Almeida was only block¬ 
aded because it was supposed to have but a fortnight’s pro¬ 
visions, and Wellington w'as prepared to relinquish it if 
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pressed, because the reduction of it formed no part of his 
general plan. 

His success having given stability to the Tory cabinet, the 
ministers now wished to restrict the war to Portugal, and re¬ 
called many battalions to England; but oifensive operations in 
Spain occupied the general’s thoughts, and two 
projects presented themselves. 1®. Judging it toioni Liver- 
would be long ere Massena could resume the 

• • - 1 ^ 1 1 1 1 1 If 

invasion of Portugal, he thought to leave jiart of 
his force in Bcira and with the remainder raise the siege of 
Cadiz. 2°. If Almeida surrendered to his blockade, to besiege 
Rodrigo j or if Almeida did not yield, he might in time 
besiege and take both together, and then marching into the 
heart of Spain, open a communication with Valencia and the 
English army in Sicily. This would deliver Andalusia as 
certainly as a direct operation, because Madrid, the principal 
French depot, would be taken, the northern and southern 
French armies separated; and a new base on the Mediter¬ 
ranean being obtained, the whole of the allied forces would bo 
united, when a few general battles would decide the fate of the 
Peninsula. With this great design in view, which successfully 
executed would have surpassed Marlborough’s march to Blen¬ 
heim, he resisted the recal of his battalions, demanded rein¬ 
forcements from England, and required leave to act; yet his 
secret aspirations were checked by reflecting on the arrogance 
broken promises and folly of the Spaniards, upon the foul 
practices of the Portuguese regency, and upon the timid 
temper of the English cabinet. Wherefore revolving the 
leading points in secret he waited on circumstances ;• and 
both projects were necessarily conditional; for if Napoleon 
reinforced lus armies new combinations would ari^c, and it 
was essential first to recapture Badajos, the loss of which 
affected the safety of Cadiz, and menaced Portugal by placing 
Elvas in danger. Thinking now that Massena could not 
easily internipt the blockade of Almeida, he departed to join 
Beresford in the Alemtejo, leaving Spencer to direct the 
northern operations; and as this was a critical period of the 
war, it is essential to review the state of affairs in the 
south. 
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Soult liad returned to Andalusia when Badajos fell, leaving 
Mortier to besiege Cainpo Mayor. His presence and the 
fame of his succesRes restored tranquillity to the province, and 
his troops then recovered from the despondency 
caused by the battle of Barosa, which was so 
great that the works of Arcos, Lucar, Medina de 
Sidonia, and Alcala de Gazules, had been stopped, 
and fear was prevalent. But gloom and discon¬ 
tent were also paramount in Cadiz. The fall of 
Badajos menaced the city with famine: and though 
the regency pretended at first to menace Victor 
with a new attack, Zayas was finally despatched with six thou¬ 
sand infantry and four hundred cavalry to gather i)roviBions 
in the Condada do Neibla, where Ballesteros had surprised and 
dispersed Remond’s troops. The French were however rein¬ 
forced, Zayas made no progress, many of his men deserted to 
Ballesteros, and he withdrew; Blake then assumed command 
in the Coiidada, and Ballesteros and Copons were placed under 
his orders. Tlieir united corps amounting to eleven thousand 
infantry and twelve hundred cavalry were called the * fourth 
army,’ and the fugitives from the Gebora having rallied under 
Mendizabcl at Villa Viciosa were called the ‘ fifth army.’ 

Mortier had meanwhile taken possession of Albuquerque 
and Valencia d’Alcantara, and besieged Campo Mayor, which 
would have fallen at once but for the courage of major Tallaia, 
n Portuguese engineer. With only two hundred men and 
five mounted guns, ho compelled Mortier to open regular 
trenches, to batter in breach, to bombard the place, and to push 
his &ap to the crest of the glacis. When a breach was made, 
Tallaia, though Ml-secondcd by his garrison, repulsed one assault 
and obtained a truce of twenty-four hours to wait for succour: 
none arrived and this brave man surrendered the Slat of 
March. Mortier then returned to Badajos, leaving Latour 
klaubourg to remove the siege artillery and stores. It was in 
this state of afifairs that Beresford, who had quitted Wellington’s 
army after the combat of Foz d’Aronce, arrived at Portalegre 
with twenty thousand infantry, more than two thousand 
cavalry, and eighteen guns. His instructions were to relieve 
Campo Mayor, and retake Olivenza and Badajos: the first had 
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already surrendered, but the marshal being only two maielies 
distant, thought ho might surprise the besieging corps, and 
with this view put his troops in motion. 

COMBAT OP CAMPO MAYOR. 

In the morning of the 25th the advanced guard, consisting 
of all the cavalry, supported by a detachment of infantry 
under colonel Colborne, came suddenly upon Campo Mayor. 
Latour Maubourg was then marching out with nine hundred 
<lragoons, three battalions of infantry, some horse artillery 
and the battering train of sixteen guns; but his troops were 
in disorder, and the English cavalry under general Long 
immediately turned the town by the left, whereupon the 
French retreated on the Badajos road, and the allies followed 
along some gentle slopes, gradually forming a half circle 
round the retiring troops in the plain. Colborne was still at 
a considerable distance, yet coming up nt a running pace, and 
followed by the second, division; the French infantry halted 
and formed a square, placing their horsemen before and 
behind it, while their baggage and guns hurried towards 
Badajos; then Long, keeping the heavy cavalry back, ordered 
the thirteenth dragoons under colonel Head, and some Por¬ 
tuguese squadrons under Loftus Otway to attack. The 
thirteenth, charging at a gallop received the infantry fire, 
and the French hussars met them with loose reins; both came 
strongly to the shock and many were dismounted, yet those 
who kept the saddle passed fiercely through on both sides, 
re formed, and again charged in the same fearful maifncr! 
Desperately they fought, but Head’s troopers riding more 
closely together than their adversaries, overthrew l^prse and 
man and finally the French dispersed. Then, galloping on¬ 
wards, theso gallant swordsmen passed the convoy, hewed do^vn 
the gunners of the battering train, and being joined by some 
of the Portuguese, the French hussars still fighting here and 
there, rode forward. They naturally thought the English 
heavy dragoons, the artillery and the infantry, some of which 
was close up, would dispose of the enemy they were passing; 
but Beresford would not let the dragoons charge, and when 
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six guns might have opened he would not suffer more than 
two to play, and those only for a few rounds; hence the French 
recovered their battering train and retreated in safety! Mean¬ 
while the thirteenth and the Portuguese having reached the 
bridge of Badojos took some guns close to the fortress, but 
were repulsed by its fire, and being followed by Mortier in 
l)crson, and met by the retreating infantry and the remains of 
the beaten cavalry, lost some men. Altogether one hundred 
of the allies were killed or hurt, and seventy were taken. 
The French lost three hundred men and a howitzer, and their 
hussar colonel, Chamorin, w'as slain in single combat by a 
powerful swordsman of the thirteenth. 

To profit from sudden opportimilles^ a gme^'ol must he 
constantly with the advanced guard in an offensive movement. 
When this combat commenced, Beresford was not in front, 
and baron Trip, a staff-officer, told him the thirteenth had 
been cut off. The marshal therefore, anxious to spare his 
cavalry -which could not be replaced, refused to follow up the 
blow, saying the loss of one regiment was enough; but the 
regiment was not lost, the country was open, the enemy’s 
force and the posture of affairs easy to be discerned without 
trusting baron Trip. The errors of the day were all Beres- 
ford’s; yet when the falseness of Trip’s report was discovered, 
the thirteenth dragoons were severely reprimanded for pur¬ 
suing so eagerly! But the unsparing admiration of the whole 
army consoled them! 

Campo Mayor was recovered so suddenly, that the French 
left eight thousand rations of bread in the magazines; and 
they-also evacuated Albuquerque and Valencia d’Alcantara, 
being infinitely dismayed by the appearance of so powerful an 
army in ;the south: indeed so secretly and promptly had it 
been assembled, that its existence was first made known by 
the blow at Campo Mayor. But to profit from this surprise 
it was essential to be rapid, for the breaches in Badajos were 
not closed, nor the trenches obliterated, nor the exhausted 
magazines reidenished. Soult had carried away six battalions 
and a regiment of cavalry, four hundred men had been 
thrown into Olivenza, three thousand into Badajos; thus 
Mortier, deducting the losses sustained during the operations, 
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had less than ten thousand men, and he could not hold the 
line of the Guadiana and collect provisions also. Bcresford 
should have instantly marched upon Merida, driven back the 
fifth corps, and opened a communication by Jeruraenha with 
Elvas; the fall of Badajos would then have been inevitable. 
The confusion occasioned by the surprise, and the moral 
impression produced by the charge of the thirteenth, guaranteed 
the success of this march; he might even have passed at 
Merida before Mortier could ascertain his object. Neglecting 
this opportunity he put his troops in quarters round Elvas, 
for the soldiers, especially those of the fourth division, who 
had been marching incessantly since the Cth of the month, 
were bare-footed and exhausted. 

Wellington’s instructions were to throw a bridge over the 
Guadiana at Jerurnenha, push back Mortier, and invest 
Olivenza and Badajos. The Portuguese government were to 
j)rovide some of the means, and had rejjorted that provisions, 
shoes, battering-guns, ammunition and transport, were actually 
collected; that the Guadiana abounded in serviceable craft; 
that twenty large boats, formerly belonging to Cuesta, were 
at Elvus, and all other things would be sent from Lisbon. 
Yet no magazines had been prepared, and very little trans¬ 
port provided; only five of Cuesta’s boats were in Elvas; 
there was no serviceable craft on the river, and some small 
pontoons, sent from Lisbon, were unfit to bear the force of the 
current or to sustain the passage of guns: the country fur¬ 
nished no food and the garrison stores of Elvas were taken to 
feed the army. All these things pointed out Merida as the 
true line of operations. Food was to be had on the loft of 
the (Guadiana, and to remedy the evils enumerated did not 
require the presence of an army on the right baijc. 1’he 
want of shoes in the fourth division was indeed an obstacle, 
yet those excellent troops could have made an effort, and 
might -without much risk have been left behind. Beresford 
preferred halting for the nieaiLs to cross at Jerurnenha, and 
thus commenced in error those bloody operations which 
marred Wellington’s great conceptions for carrying the war 
into Spain, and detained the army more than a year on the 
frontiers of Portugal. General Phillipon, one of the ablest 
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governors that ever defended a fortress, employed the time 
thus given to level the trenches of Badajos, restore the glacis, 
and close the breach; and Latour Maubotirg who had suc¬ 
ceeded Morticr in command covered the country with foragers 
and filled the magazines. 

After some days, a squadron of cavalry having passed over 
the Ouadiana by a deep ford to protect the workmen, a bridge 
was cast at Jerumenha, by fixing trestles in the shallows and 
connecting them with Cuesta’s boats. It was finished the 
3rd, and the army assembled at night in the neighbouring 
woods with intent to cross at daylight, but the river rose 
suddenly, swept away the trestles, and rendered the ford im¬ 
passable. No more materials for a solid passage could bo 
immediately procured, and the Spanish boats were therefore 
converted into flying bridges for the cavalry and artillery, 
while the engineer Squire constructed, with pontoons and 
casks, a slight bridge for the infantry. To cover this opera¬ 
tion a battalion was added to the squadron on the left bank, 
yet it was late in the night of the 6th ere the‘army crossed 
and took position on a range of hills covered by a swampy 
rivulet. Latour Maubourg was so occupied with the provi¬ 
sions of Badajos, that his foragers were extended fifty miles in 
the rear, and he took no notice of Beresford, a neglect 
savouring more of Spanish than French warfare; for five 
thousand infantry, with guns and cavalry, could, notwith¬ 
standing the guns of Jeruinenha, have easily cut off the .small 
detachment of the British on the left bank, and completely 
frustrated the operations. Beresford should have passed over 
and entrenched a strong force to protect his workmen, instead 
of a battalion and some cavalry; but he tempted, and Latour 
Maubourg neglected fortune with equal pertinacity. When 
the allies had secured the left bank, the French general, 
awaking, collected three thousand infantry five hundred 
cavalry and four guns at Olivenza, and marched at daylight on 
the 7 th to oppose a passage which had been completed the day 
before; he however surprised a squadron of the thirteenth 
dragoons, and advanced so close to the position as to exchange 
shots, yet he was suffered to retire unmolested! 

Mendizabcl now re-occupied Valencia d’Alcantara and 
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Albuquerque with the fifth army, and pushed cavalry posts to 
La Eocca and Montijo, Ballesteros re-entered Fregenal, and 
Castanos, made captain-general of Estremadura as well os of 
Gallicia, arrived at Elvas. He was friendly towards Beresford, 
but had a grudge against Blake, and pretended to chief 
authority as the elder captain-general; Blake then claimed 
on the same ground a superiority over Beresford, which he was 
not disposed to admit of. Castanos, who disliked a disputed 
authority, and was fearful that Blake’s pretensions would 
prevent Beresford crossing the Guadiaua, finally agreed that 
he who brought the greatest force into the field should bo 
generalissimo. Blake was thus put aside, and Beresford, the 
younger officer, commanded in chief. To protect his bridges 
which he had now re-constructed in a substantial manner, he 
employed the Elvas militia to raise entrenchments, and having 
placed a strong detachment in them advanced. Latour 
Maubourg retired upon Albuera, and the allies being joined by 
Madden’s cavalry summoned Olivenza; this was on the 9 th, 
and it is certain that no defence was expected, for it was not 
until the summons was rejected that major Dickson was sent 
to Elvas to prepare a battering train. The Anglo-Portugucso 
British troops then encamped round the place, and opened 
a communication with Ballesteros, while Castanos entered 
Merida and pushed cavalry to Almendialcjos j but the French 
fell back to Llerena, whereupon Beresford left Cole to besiege 
Olivenza with the fourth division and Madden’s cavalry, and 
took post himself on the lltli at Albuera. There, being 
in connexion with Castanos by his left, he spread his horse¬ 
men to cut off all communication with Badajos, and s§ut a 
brigade to collect supplies at Tulavera Real. 

On the 14th, six twenty-four pounders being ^)laccd in 
battery, at Olivenza, oiieued a practicable breach, and the 
garrison surrendered. Cole then marched on Zufra, and 
Beresford having recalled the brigade from Talavera also 
marched on that place. His object wiis to drive Latour 
Maubourg over the Morena, and to cut off general Marausin, 
who had, when Zayas quitted the Condada, pursued Ballesteros 
to Fregenal, had defeated him there on the 12th, and was now 
following up his victory; an alcalde gave him timely notice of 
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Bercsford’s vicinity and he escaped, but two French regiments 
of cavalry, having advanced from Llercna to collect contribu¬ 
tions, were encountered beyond Usagre by the thirteenth 
dragoons, and so vigorously pressed for six miles that one 
hundred and fifty were killed or taken. 

On the 16th Cole arrived, and the army being thus con¬ 
centrated about Zafra, Latour Maubourg retired on the 18th 
to Guadalcanal; the Spanish cavalry then occupied Llerena, 
and the resources of Estremadura were secured to the allies. 
General Charles Alten, coming from Lisbon with a brigade of 
German light infantry, now reached Olivenza, and Wellington 
came to Elvas, -whither Beresford, after drawing his infantry 
nearer to Badajos, went to meet him. The presence of the 
general-in-chief was agreeable to the troops; they had seen 
great masses put in motion without any adequate results, and 
thought the operations had been slow without being prudent. 
The army had i)asscd the Guadiana the 7th, and, including the 
Spaniards from Monti jo, numbered twenty-five thousand men ; 
Latour Maubourg never had more than ten thousand, many of 
them dispersed foraging, yet without displaying much skill, he 
had maintained himself in Estremadura for ten days; during 
which no corps being cmjdoyed to constrain the garrison of 
Badajos, the governor brought in timber and other materials 
for the defence. Wellington arrived the 21st, forded the 
Guadiana on the 22nd, and pushing close up to Badajos with 
Madden’s Portuguese cavalry and Alten’s Germans, endea¬ 
voured to cut off a convoy going to the place, but the alert 
governor sallied, and the allies lost a hundred men without 
fitopjiJng the convoy. 

Beresford ha^despised his enemy; but Wellington thought 
he w^ould certainly disturb the siege with a considerable 
force, and demanded the Spanish generals’ assent to the 
following operations before he would commence even the 
investment of Badajos. 1°. Blake, marching up from Aya- 
monto, was to take post at Xeres de los Cavalleros, and 
Ballesteros to occuj)y Burquillo on his left. 2®. Meudizabcl’s 
cavalry, stationed at Llercua, was to observe the road of 
Guadalcanal, and communicate through Zafra with Ballesteros; 
these dispositions were made to -watch the passes of the 
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Morena. 3°. Castauos was to furnish three battalions for the 
siege, and keep tlio rest of his corps at Merida, to support 
the Spanish cavalry. The British army was to be in second 
line, and Albuera, centrically situated with respect to the 
roads leading from Andalusia to Badajos, was to be the point of 
concentration for all the allied forces in the event of a battle. 

To attack Badajos the battering train and stores were taken 
from the ramparts and niagaziucs of Elvas; it was therefore 
necessary to ensure the saA ty of the guns, lest that fortress 
should in the end be exposed half dismantled to a siege. But 
the Ouadiana, rising ten feet on the 24th, hud again carried 
away the bridges atJevumenhaj wherefore Wellington changed 
the line of communication, making it run by Merida until 
settled weather should admit of fresh arrangements, and ere 
that was effected political difficulties forced him to delay the 
siege. Mcndizahel’s troops had committed excesses in Portu¬ 
gal, their disputes with the inhabitants were constant, the 
Spanish general pillaged the town of Fernando, and the 
Portuguese government in reprisal, resolved to seize Oli- 
venza, which had formerly belonged to Portugid. Tlie Spanish 
regency publicly disavowed Mendizabel’a conduct, and Mr. 
Stuart’s strenuous representations deterred the Portuguese 
from plunging the two countries into a war; but this allair, 
joined to the natural slowness and arrogance of the Si)auiur(ls, 
prevented Oustaiios and Blake from immediately assenting to 
the English general’s demands. Now also came unexpected 
intelligence that Massena was again on the Agueda, and in 
force, wherefore, postponing the siege until the 
Spanish generals could act in concert, or until ii[ 

tlie fall of Almeida should permit a British 
force to come down, Wellington repaired with the utmost 
speed to the Coa, and gave orders for the northern militia again 
to take the field. 


OPERATIONS IN THE NORTH. 

Almeida had indeed been closely pressed, and tlic army so 
disposed as to cut off all communication; hut the allies were 
themselves so distressed for provisions that groat part of their 
corn came from the side of Ledesma, being smuggled by tlie 
VOL. III. 
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peasants through the French posts, and passed over the 
Agueda by ropes, which were hidden amongst the deep chasms 
of that river near its confluence with the Douro. Massena 
had twice supplied Ciudad Kodrigo, and though Spencer, 
crossing the Agueda with eight thousand men, overtook and 
surrounded the rear-guard of the last convoy with his cavalry 
on a plain, it reached the place. Having thus succoured 
one fortress he became intent to relieve the other, and he was 
strong enough to do so by force. His retreat to Salamanca 
was merely to restore the organization and equipments of his 
army, which he could not do at Rodrigo without exhausting 
the resources of that place, but his cantonments were ex¬ 
tended from Ledesma and Toro on the Douro to San Felices 
on the Agueda, by which he still lent his hand to Almeida, 
His cavalry was indeed in bad condition, and his guns nearly 
unhorsed by the retreat from Santarem, yet he only waited 
for aid from Bessieres to retake the offensive. This he did 
not readily obtain, Bessieres had neglected and continued to 
neglect the array of Portugal, contrary to the emperor’s 
instructions, and now proffered remonstrances and counsel 
instead of men and guns. He disliked the war in Spain, 
condemned the mode of conducting it, and having his thoughts 
fixed more upon Russian than Peninsula politics, gave his 
opinion that a northern war must occur so openly, that it 
reached the English camp. 

Towards the end of April the new organization, decreed 
while Massena was at Santarem, was making progress. Two 
divisions of the ninth corps joined Massena, and Drouet with 
the ..'emainiug eleven thousand infantry and cavalry was 
going to reinfibree and take command of the fifth corps, when 
he was prevailed upon by Massena, who had at last received a 
promise of assistance from Bessieres, to aid in an effort to 
relievo Almeida. With this view the French army advanced 
in the latter part of April. The light division immediately 
resumed its old positions at Gallegos and Espeja, and the 
cavalry wsis dispersed, part in observation towards the source.? 
of the Azava, part behind Gallegos in support of the infantry. 
In this state of affair.? colonel O’Meara and eighty men of 
the Irish brigade were captured by Julian Sanebez, the alFalr 
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beiug, it was said, preconcerted to enable the former to quit 
the French service. Soon afterwards two thousand infantry 
and a squadron of cavalry, coming from Rodrigo, endeavoured 
to seize the bridge of Marialva in front of Gallegos, but it 
was bravely maintained by captain Dobbs of the fifty-second, 
with one bayonet company and some riflemen. 

On the 25th, Massena reached Ciudad Rodrigo, and the 
27tli, his advanced guards felt the light division from Espeja 
to Marialva. Wellington arrived the 28th, and immediately 
concentrated the main body of the allies behind the Duaa 
Casas river. The Azava was swollen and difficult to ford, 
and the enemy continued to feel the lino of outposts until 
the 2nd of May, when, the waters having subsided, the French 
army came out of Ciudad Rodrigo, and the light division, 
after a slight skirmish of horse at Gallegos, commenced a 
retrograde movement, from that place and from Espeja, upon 
Fuentes Onoro. The country immediately in rear of those 
villages was wooded aa far as the Duas Casas, but an open 
plain, separating the two lines lof march, offered the enemy’s 
powerful cavalry an opening to cut off the retreat; they 
neglected the opportunity, and the separated brigades re- 
luaincd unmolested in the woods bordering the plain until 
midnight, when they resumed their march and crossed the 
Duas Casas at Fuentes Onoro. That village had escaped 
injury during the previous warfare, although occupied alter¬ 
nately by French and English’during a whole year. Every 
family was well known to the light division, and it was with 
deep regret and anger they found that the British troops 
preceding them had pillaged it, leaving only shellfl of h%uses, 
where three days before a friendly population had been living 
in comfort. This wanton and disgraceful act wa^ felt so 
deeply throughout the army, that eight thousand dollars were 
afterwards collected for the poor despoiled peojple, yet the 
injury sunk deeper than the atonement. 

Lord Wellington had resolved not to risk much for his 
blockade. Massena he knew could bring down superior 
numbers; because the Portuguese troops continued to be so 
neglected by their government, that they were starving under 
arms; the infantry abandoned their colours or dropped from 
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exhaustion by thousands, tlie cavalry was entirely ruined, 
and a general dispersion was feared. Nevertheless, when the 
trial came, his warlike spirit would not let him go back; he 
could not indeed with only thirty-two thousand infantry, 
twelve hundred cavalry in bad condition and forty-two guns 
face Massena on the plains beyond the Duas Casas; but he 
occupied a table-land between the Turones and Duas Casas, 
the left at Fort Conception, the centre opposite the village of 
Alameda, the right behind Fuentes Onoro. This line was 
five miles long, yet the Duas Casas, flowing in a deep ravine, 
covered his front; and the French dared not march by their 
right on Almeida because he would then have crossed the 
ravine at Alameda and Fuentes Onoro, and have fallen on their 
flank; hence to cover the blockade, it sufficed to have the 
fifth division near Fort Conception, and the sixth opposite 
Alameda; the first and third divisions were concentrated in 
mass about cannon-shot behind Fuentes Onoro, where the 
table-land turned back on the Turones, becoming rocky and 
harsh as it approached that river. 

FIRST COMBAT OF FUENTES ONORO. 

Massena came up three columns abreast. The cavalry, the 
sixth corps, and Drouct’s division, threatened Fuentes Onoro; 
the eighth and second corps moved against Alameda and Fort 
Conception, menacing the allies’ left; the light division, 
therefore, after passing the Duas Casas, reinforced the sixth 
division. Loisoii, without waiting for Massena’s orders, fell 
upon Fuentes Onoro, which was occupied by five battalions 
picked from thp first and third divisions. Most of the houses 
Avere in the bottom of the ravine, but an old chapel, and some 
buildings' on a craggy eminence overhanging one end gave 
a prominent point for rallying. The low parts were vigo¬ 
rously defended, yet the violence of the attack, and the can¬ 
nonade, made the British abandon the streets, and they could 
scarcely maintain the u})per ground about the chapel. Colonel 
Williams, the commanding officer, fell badly Avounded, and the 
fight Avas critical, when the tAventy-fourth, the seventy-first, 
and the seventy-ninth regiments, marching down from the 
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main position, charged roughly, and drove the French quite 
over the Duas Casas. During the night the detachments were 
withdrawn, and the three succouring regiments were left in 
the village, where two hundred and sixty of the allies and 
somewhat more of the French had fallen. 

On the 4th Massena, accompanied by Bessiores, who had 
brought up fifteen hundred cavalry and a battery of the impe¬ 
rial guard, examined all the line and nmdc dispositions 
for the next day. His design was to hold the left of the 
allies in check with the second corps, and turn their right 
with the remainder of the army. Forty thou¬ 
sand French infantry, and five thousand horse, 
with thirty-six ])icces of artillery, were under 
arms; they had shown in the action of the 3rd that their 
courage was not abated, and it was a very audacious resolution 
to receive their battle. The position, as fur as Fuentes Onoro, 
was indeed strong, free for the use of all arms, and covered 
the communication by the bridge of Gastello Bom; but on the 
right, the plain was continued in a second steppe to Navad’Aver, 
where a considerable hill, overlooking all the country, com¬ 
manded the roads leading to the bridges of Sequiras and 
Sabugal. Massena could therefore, by a direct march from 
Ciudad Kodrigo seize that hill, place his army in line of battle 
uj)on the right flank of the allies, and attack them while 
entangled between the Duas Casas, the Turoncs, the Goa, and 
the fortress of Almeida: the bridge of Gastello Bom alone 
would have been open for retreat. To prevent this, and to 
cover his communications with Sabugal and Se(piirus, AVelling- 
ton, yielding to Spencer’s earnest suggestions, extond^'d his 
right to Nava d’Aver, caused Julian Sanchez to occupy the 
hill, and sui)ported him with the seventh divi.sioii under gene¬ 
ral Houstoun:—thus the line of battle was made scvcmi miles 
in length, besides the circuit of blockade. The Duas Casas 
still covered the front, but, above Fuentes Onoro, the ravine 
was gradually obliterated, resolving itself into a swampy wood, 
which extended to Poro Velho, a village half way between 
Fuentes and Nava d’Aver. 
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BATTLE OF PUENTES ONOEO. 

It was Massena’s intention to commence the attack at day^ 
break on the 6 th, but a delay of two hours occurred and all 
his movements were descried. The eighth corps, withdra>\ni 
from Alameda, and supported by all the French cavalry, was 
seen marching above the village of P 090 Velho, which with its 
swampy wood, was occupied by Houstoun’sleft, his right being 
thrown back in the plain towards Nava d’Aver. The sixth 
corps and Drouet’s division took ground to their own left, still 
keeping a division in front of Fuentes Onoro, menacing that 
point; at this sight the light division and the English horse 
hastened to the support of Houstoun, while the first and third 
divisions made a movement parallel to that of the sixth corps. 
The latter, however, drove the left wing of the seventh division 
from the village of P 090 Velho, and it was fast gaining ground 
in tlie wood also when the riflemen of the light division arriv¬ 
ing there restored the fight. The French cavalry then passed P 090 
Velho and commenced forming in order of battle on the plain, 
between the wood and the hill of Nava d’Aver where Julian 
Sanchez was posted. He immediately retired across the Turones, 
partly in fear, but more in anger, because his lieutenant, having 
foolishly ridden close up to the enemy making many violent 
gestures, was mistaken for a French officer and shot by a 
soldier of the guards before the action commenced. 

Montbrun occupied himself with this weak partida for an 
hour, and when the guerilla chief was gone, turned the right 
of the seventh division, and charged the British cavalry which 
had ipoved up to its support; the combat was unequal, for by 
an abuse too coiamon, so many men had been drawn from the 
ranks as orderlies to general officers, and for other purposes, 
that not more than a thousand English troopers were in the 
field. The French therefore drove in all the cavalry outguards 
at the first shock, cut off Ramsay’s battery of horse artillery, 
and came sweeping in upon the reserves of cavalry and upon 
the seventh division. Their leading squadrons, approaching 
in a disorderly manner, were partially checked by fire, but a 
great commotion was observed in their main body; men and 
horses were seen to close with confusion and tumult towards 
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one point, where a thick dust and loud cries, and the sparklin|f 
of blades, and flashing of pistols, indicated some extraordi¬ 
nary occurrence. Suddenly the midtitude became violently 
agitated, an English shout pealed high and clear, the mass was 
rent asunder, and Norman Eamsay burst forth sword in hand 
at the head of his battery, his horses, breathing fire, stretched 
like greyhounds along the plain, the guns bounded behind 
them like things of no weight, and tlie mounted gunners fol¬ 
lowed close, with heads bent low and pointed weapons, in des¬ 
perate career. Captain Brotherton of the fourteenth dragoons, 
seeing this, instantly rode forth and with his squadron shocked 
the head of the pursuing troops, and general Charles Stewart, 
joining in the charge, took the French colonel Lamotte, fight¬ 
ing hand to hand; but then tlio main body of the French 
came on strongly and the British cavalry retired behind the 
light division, which was immediately thrown into squares. 
The seventh division, which was more advanced, did the same, 
but the horsemen were upon them first, and some were cut 
down. The mass however stood firm, and the Chasseurs 
Britanniques, ranged behind a loose stone wall, poured such a 
fire that their foes recoiled and seemed bewildered. 

While these brilliant actions were passing on the right the 
French made progress in the wood of P090 Velho, and as the 
English di\isions were separated and the right wing turned, 
it was evident the battle would soon be lost, if the original 
concentrated position above Fuente.s Onoro was not quickly 
regained. The seventh division were therefore ordered to 
cross the Turones, and move down the left bank to Frcnada 
while the light division retired over the plain; the ca\'alry 
covered this movement; and the first and tliird divi&ioni, and 
tlio Fortugnese were at the same time placed on the steppe 
of land before described, perpendicular to the Ravine of 
Fuentes Onoro. General Craufurd, who had resumed the 
command of the light division, covered lluustouu’s pas.sjigo 
across the Turones, and then retired slowly over the ])lain in 
squares, followed by the French horsemen, who continually 
outflanked but never dared to assail him; however in ap¬ 
proaching the new line they sabred some of the foot guards 
under colonel Hill, making that officer and fourteen men 
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prisoners, and then continuing their course were repulsed by 
the forty-second regiment. Many times Montbrun feigned 
to charge Craufurd’s squares, but always he found them too 
dangerous to meddle with, and this crisis passed without a 
disaster, yet there was not during the whole war a more 
perilous hour. For Houstoun’s division was separated from 
the position by the Turones, and the vast plain was covered 
with commissariat animals and camp-followers, with servants, 
led horses, baggage, and country people, mixed with broken 
detachments and piquets returning from the woods, all in such 
confused concourse that the light division squares appeared 
but as specks; and close behind those surging masses were 
five thousand horsemen, trampling, bounding, shouting for the 
word to charge. Fifteen guns were up with the French 
cavalry, the eighth corps was in order of battle behind them, 
the woods on their right were filled with Loison’s skirmishers; 
and if that general, pivoting upon Fuentes, had come forth 
with the sixtli corps while Drouct assailed the village, and the 
cavalry had made a general charge, the loose crowds of non- 
combatants and broken troops would have been violently dashed 
against the first division, to intercej)t its fire and break its 
ranks, and the battle would have been lost. No such effort 
was made, the plain was soon cleared, the British cavalry 
took post behind the centre, and the light division formed a 
reserve on the right of the first division, having its riflemen 
amongst the rocks to connect it with Houstoun, who had 
reached Frcnada and been there joined by elulian Sanchez. 
At sight of this new front, so deejdy lined, the French stopped 
short and opened their guns, tearing the close masses of the 
allies; but twelve English guns soon replied so briskly that 
the violence of the French fire abated, and their cavalry drew 
back out' of range. A body of infantry then attempted to 
glide down the ravine of the Turones, but they were repulsed 
by the riflemen and the light companies of the guards, and 
the action on this side resolved itself into a cannonade. 

kicanwhile a fierce battle was going on at Fuentes Onoro. 
Thei'c Dnmet was to have carried the village when Mont- 
bruu’s cavalry had turned the right of the line; he delayed his 
attack for two hours and thus marred the combination; but 
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finally he assailed with such fierceness and vigour that the three 
British regiments, overmatched in numbers and unaccustomed 
to the desultory fighting of light troops, were pierced and 
divided. Two companies of the seventy-ninth were taken, 
colonel Cameron of that regiment was mortally wounded, and 
the lower part of the village was lost: the upper part was 
however stiffly held and the rolling of musketry was incessant. 
Had the attack been made earlier, and all Drouct’s division 
thrown frankly into the fight, while the sixth corps moving 
through the wood closely turned the village, the passage 
must have been forced and the left of the new position out¬ 
flanked. But now Wellington, having all his reserves in 
hand, detached considerable masses to the sujiport of the 
regiments in Fuentes; and as the French continued also to 
reinforce their troops, the whole of the sixth corps and part 
of Drouet’s division were finally engaged. At one time the 
fighting was on the banks of the stream and amongst the 
lower houses, at another on the rugged heights and around the 
chapel, and some of the enemy’s skirmishers penetrated com¬ 
pletely through towards the main position; yet the village 
was never entirely abandoned by the defenders, and in one 
charge the seventy-first, seventy-ninth, and eighty-eighth regi¬ 
ments, led by colonel M'Kinnon, broke a heavy mass near the 
chapel and killed a great number of Frendi. This fighting 
lasted until evening, when the lower part of the town was 
abandoned by both parties, the British remaining at the chapel 
and crags, the French retiring a cannon shot from the stream. 
After the action a brigade of the light division relieved the 
regiments in the village, a slight demonstration made l|y the 
second corps, near Fort Conception, was checked by a bat¬ 
talion of the Lusitanian legion, and both armies remained in 
observation. Fifteen hundrwl men and officers, of A\hich 
three hundred were prisoners, constituted the loss of the allies. 
That of the enemy was estimated at five thousand, upon the 
erroneous supposition that four hundred dead were lying 
about Fuentes Onoro. All armies make rash estimates on 
such occasions. Having had charge to hiiry the carcases 
immediately about the village, I found only one hundred and 
tlurty bodies, one-third being British. 
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During the battle the French convoy for the supply of 
Almeida had remained at Gallegos, and Wellington now sent 
Julian Sanchez to menace it, and disturb Mossena’s communi¬ 
cation -with Ciudad Ilodrigo; this had no effect, and a more 
decisive battle being expected on the 6th the light division 
made breast-works amongst the crags of Fuentes ; the main 
position immediately behind that village was also entrenched; 
yet Fuentes Onoro was, in military phrase, not tenable. 
A wooded tongue of land, overlooking at half-cannon shot the 
upper as well as the lower part of the village both in flank 
and rear, was too distant to be occupied by the allies, but 
had Ney been there he would have crowned that ridge, and 
Fuentes could only have been held by submitting to a butcliery. 

On the Cth the enemy sent his wounded to the rear and 
made no demonstration of attack; the 7 th passed in a like 
inaction and the British entrenchments were perfected. The 
8th, Massena withdrew his main body to the woods leading 
upon Espeja and Gallegos, but still maintained posts at 
Alameda and Fuentes. On the 10 th, without being molested, 
he retired across the Agueda; the sixth and eighth corps 
and the cavalry passed at Ciudad Rodrigo, the second corps at 
Barba del Puerco. Bessieres then carried off the imperial 
guards, Massena was recalled to France, and Marniont 
assumed the command of the army of Portugal Both sides 
claimed the victory. The French, because they won the 
passage at Poco Velho, cleared the wood, turned our right 
flank, made the cavalry retire, and forced the army to re¬ 
linquish three miles of ground and change its front. The 
Eng/ish, because the village of Fuentes, so often attacked, 
was successfully defended, and the blockade of Almeida was 
maintaii^ed. Massena at first gained great advantages, Napo¬ 
leon would have made them fatal. Yet with an overwhelm¬ 
ing cavalry, on suitable ground, the prince merely indicated 
as it were the English general’s errors, and stopped short, 
when he should have sprung forward. By some this has been 
attributed to negligence, by others to disgust at being super¬ 
seded by Marmont; but in truth discord had arisen to actual 
insubordination. The imperial guards would not charge at 
his order-—Juuot did not second him cordially—Loison dis- 
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regarded liis instructions—^Drouet sought to spare his own 
divisions in the fight, and Reynier remained perfectly inactive: 
the machinery of battle would not work. 

General Pelet, Massena’s first aide-de-camp, censures Wel¬ 
lington for not sending his cavalry against Beynier after tho 
second position was taken up: he asserts that danger on that 
side would have forced the iVench to retreat. This criticism 


is based on the notion that the allies had fifty thousand men 
in the field, whereas, including Sanchez’ partida, they had not 
thirty-five thousand. It may be with more justice 
objected to Massena, that he did not launch some 
of his numerous horsemen by tho Sequiras or 
Sabugal bridges, against Guarda and Celorico, to destroy the 
magazines, cut the communication, and capture the mules and 
other means of transport belonging to the allied army. The 
vice of the English general’s position would then have been 
clearly exposed; for though the second German hussars were 
on the march from Lisbon, they had not passed Coimbra, and 
could not have protected the dep6ts. War, however adorned 
by splendid strokes of skill, is commonly a scries of errors and 
accidents. Ney’s opposition prevented Massena’s march upon 
Coria, which would have secured Badajos and Campo Mayor, 
and probably added Elvas to them. Latour Maubourg’s 
tardiness was like to cost Mortier a rear-guard and a 
battering-train. Beresford’s blunder at Campo Mayor, and 
his neglect of the line of Merida, enabled the Fremh to 
secure Badajos. At Sabugal, the petulance of a staff-officer 
marred an admirable combination, and produced a dangerous 
combat. Drouet’s negligence placed Almeida at the ificrcy 
of the allies. A mistaken notion of Massena’s sufferings 
during the retreat induced Wellington to underfinke two 
operations at the same time, which was above his strength; 
and tills error might have been his ruin, for Bessieres, who 


only brought fifteen hundred men and six guns 
to the battle of Fuentes Onoro, could have brought 


Napoleon’s 
official cor- 


ten thousand men and sixteen {runs. In that »^®spondence 

- ,, ,, with Bessieres. 

battle more errors than skill were observable 


on both sides, and the train of accidents did not stop there, 
there was still another example of the uncertainty of war to 
be presented. 
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EVACUATION OF ALMEIDA. 

General Brcniiier, made prisoner at Vimiero but afterwards 
exchanged, was governor of this fortress. During the battle 
his garrison, of fifteen hundred men, skirmished boldly with 
the blockading force, and loud explosions, supposed to be 
signals of communication with the relieving army, were fro- 
(juent in the place. After the battle, a French soldier named 
I'illet, with extraordinary courage and presence of mind, con¬ 
trived to penetrate in uniform, for he refused to be a spy, 
through the posts of blockade, carrying an order for Brcnnier 
to evacuate the fortress and rejoin the army by Barbara del 
Pucrco. Massena appeared to have abandoned the place to 
its fate, and Wellington having placed the light division on its 
old position on the Azava, with cavalry posts on the lower 
Agiicda, directed general Campbell to resume the investment 
with the sixth division and Pack’s brigade, and ordered sir 
W. Erskinc to send the fourth regiment from Val de Mula to 
Barba del Puerco. Campbell disposed his troops negligently, 
Erskino sent no order to the fourth regiment, and Brcnnier, 
despairing of succour from without, resolved like Julian 
Estrada at Hostalrich, to break through the blockade, though 
an open country and a double line of posts aggravated the 
difficulty. To render the fortress useless for the allies, he 
mined the princli)al bastions and destroyed the guns by an 
ingenious expedient; for always he fired several at once with 
heavy charges, i)]acing one across the muzzle of another, thus 
some shots flew towards the besiegers while others destroyed 
the yicces without attracting notice. 

On the 10th at midnight, he sprung his mines, broke 
through^the piquets in one eohimn, and steered between the 
reserves with a nicety proving at once his coolness and previous 
observation. Pack followed him w'ith a few men hastily coi- 
lectod, and plied him with fire, but silently steadily swiftly his 
column glided onward until the rough ground leading to Barba 
del Pucrco W'as gained; there it halted for a moment, just as 
daylight broke, and Pack sent an officer to a village on the 
right to bring out some dragoons upon the French flank which 
occasioned a skirmish and more delay. CampbeU's troops had 
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paid little attention to the explosion of the mines, thinking 
them a repetition of Brennier’s practice with the guns; hut 
Pack’s musketry had aroused them, and the thirty-sixth regi¬ 
ment was now close up. The fourth regiment also, having 
heard the firing at Val do Mula, was rapidly closing on the 
French right flank, and Brennier, having beat off the dragoons, 
resumed his march; then the English infantry throwing oft 
their knapsacks overtook his column just as it was descending 
the chasm of Barba del Puerco, killed many, and made three 
hundred prisoners. The thirty-sixth, excited by the action, 
very rashly passed the bridge, whereupon Reynier’s corps 
which was there, awaiting Brennier’s arrival, drove it back with 
a loss of forty men; had Erskine obeyed his orders about the 
fourth regiment Brennier would have been lost. Btung by 
this event, and irritated by some previous examples of undis¬ 
ciplined valour, lord Wellington issued this severe rebuke, 
as applicable to many English writers as to the persons 
addressed:— ^ The officers of the emmj may depend upon it 
that tJi£ enemy to whom they are opposed is not less prudent 
than powerful. Notwithstanding what has been jyrmted in 
gazettes and newspapers, we hme neeer swn small bodies 
unsupported successfully opposed to large; nor has the expe¬ 
rience of any offic&r realized the stories which all have read, 
of whole armies being diiven by a handful of light infantry 
and dragoons. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

WuEir Marroont had thus recovered the garrison of Almeiha, 
he withdrew most of his forces to Salamanca. Wellington 
then placed the first, fifth, sixth, and light divisions and the 
cavalry on the Azava, under Spencer, and directed the third 
and seventh divisions and the second German hussars upon 
Badajos. On the 15th, hearing that Soult, hitherto reported 
by Beresford to be entirely on the defensive, was advancing at 
the head of a powerful army into Estremadura, he went in all 
haste to that province, but ere he could arrive a great battle 
had been fought with extraordinary fury. 

While awaiting the adhesion of the Spanish generals, Beres¬ 
ford had fixed his head-quarters at Almendralejos, but Latour 
Maubourg remained at Guadalcanal, and his parties foraged 
the most fertile tracts between the armies. To check them, 
Penne Yillamur was reinforced with five squadrons, and colonel 
Colborne was detached with a brigade of the second division, 
two Spanish guns, and two squadrons of cavalry, to curb their 
inroads and give confidence to the people. Colborne, having 
a fine talent for war, by rapid inarches and sudden changes, in 
concert with Villamur, confused the enemy’s parties, inter¬ 
cept^! several convoys, and forced the French to quit Fuente 
Ovejuua, La Graiija, Azuaga, and many other frontier towns; 
and he ir^posed upon Latour Maubourg with so much address, 
that the latter imagining a great force was at hand, fell back 
to Constantino. Having cleared the country on that side, he 
made a singularly bold attempt to surprise the fortified post of 
Hoiielcazar. For riding on to the drawbridge, with a few 
officers, in the grey of the morning, he summoned the com¬ 
mandant to surrender as a means of saving himself from the 
Spanish army, which was close at hand and would give no 
quarterj the French officer was amazed at the aiipearance of 
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the party, but too resolute to yield, and Colbome, perceiving 
the attempt had failed, galloj)ed off under a few straggling 
shot, and then taking to the mountains, rejoined the army 
without any loss. 

During his absence the Spanish generals had acceded to 
Wellington’ proposition, the Guadiana had subsided, tho 
bridge at Jerumenha was restored, and on tho 5th of May 
William Stewart having two squadrons of horse, six field- 
pieces and three brigades of infantry had invested Badujos on 
the left of the Guadiana; on the 7th the remainder of the 
infantry, reinforced by two thousand Spaniards under Carlos 
d’Espafia, encamped in the woods near tho fortress, Madden’s 
Portuguese horse were in observation near Merida, and a troop 
of horse-artillery, coming from Lisbon, was attached to the 
English cavalry which remained near Los Santos and Zafra* 
The flying bridge, moved from Jerumenha, was re-established 
near the mouth of the Caya, yet was soon drawn back, because 
the right bank of the Guadiana being still open some French 
horse had come down the river. On the 8th however, general 
Lumley invested Cliristoval with a brigade of the second divi¬ 
sion, four light Spanish guns, the seventeenth Portuguese 
infantry, and two squadrons of horse drafted from the garrison 
of Elvas. These troops did not arrive simultaneously at the 
point of assembly, which delayed the operation, and sixty 
French dragoons moving under the fire of the place maintained 
a shaq) skirmish beyond the walls. This was the first serious 
siege undertaken by the British in the Peninsula, and, to the 
discredit of the English government, no army was ever worse 
provided for such an enterprise. The engineer officers ^ere 
zealous; and notwithstanding some defects in the con.stitution 
and customs of their corps, tending rather to make regimental 
than practical scientific officers, many of them were well versed 
in the theory of their business: yet the ablest trembled at 
their destitution in all things necessary to real service. With¬ 
out a corps of sappers and miners, without a private soldier 
who knew how to carry on an approach under fire, they were 
compelled to attack fortresses defended by the most warlike, 
practised, and scientific troops of the age; and the best officers 
and the finest soldiers sacrificed themselves in a lamentable 
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iimnuer, to compensate for the negligence and incapacity of a 
government, always ready to plunge the nation into war with¬ 
out the slightest care of what was necessary to obtain success. 
The sieges carried on by the British in Spain were a succes¬ 
sion of butcheries, because the commonest materials and means 
necessary for their art were denied to the engineers. 

FIRST ENGLISH SIEGE OP BAD A JOS. 

The chief engineer, colonel Fletcher, proposed to breach the 
castle, while batteries established on the right bank of the 
Guadiana took the defence in reverse. False attacks against 
the Pardalcras and Picurina were to be made by re-opening 
Soult’s trenches; yet it was necessary to reduce San Christoval 
before the batteries to take the castle in reverse could be 
constructed, and captain Squire was directed to break ground 
there on the night of the 8th. The moon shone bright, he 
was ill provided with tools, and exposed to a destructivo 
musketry from the fort, and to shot and shell 
Appendix 5, ffom the town; nevertheless he worked with great 
loss until the 10th, when the French made a furi¬ 
ous sally and carried the battery. They were immediately 
driven back by the reserves, but the allies pursued too far, and 
being taken in flank and front with grape lost four hundred 
men. At this time five engineers had fallen and seven hun¬ 
dred officers and soldiers of the line had been inscribed upon 
the bloody list of victims offered to this Moloch, and only ono 
small battery against an outwork was completed! On the 
lltj* it opened, and before sunset the fire of the enemy had 
disabled four of its five guns, and killed many more of the 
besiegei;s; nor could any other result be expected, because 
the concert essential to success in double operations, whether 
in sieges or the field, was totally neglected by Beresford. 
Squire’s single work was exposed to the undivided fire of the 
fortress before the approaches against the castle were even 
commenced; and two distant batteries, which had been con¬ 
structed at the false attacks, scarcely attracted the notice of 
the enemy. To check future sallies, a second battery was 
erected against the bridgediead, but this was also overmatched; 
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and then Beresford, having received intelligence that the 
French army was in movement, arrested the progress of all 
the works. On the 12th, believing this information prema¬ 
ture, he directed the trenches to be opened against the castle; 
yet the intelligence was true, and being confirmed at twelve 
o’clock ill the night, the working parties were again drawn off 
and measures taken to raise the siege. 

SOULT’s second expedition to ESTUEMADUJIA. 

This marshal had resolved to succour Badajos the moment 
he heard of Beresford’s appearance at Campo Mayor, and ho 
rejoiced that the latter’s tardiness gave Phillipon time to 
organize a good defence, and himself a respite to tranquillize 
Andalusia, and arrange measures for resisting the allies in the 
Isla during his absence. With that object he had imme¬ 
diately commenced several additional fortifications in the city of 
Seville, and at the same time renewed the construction of those 
which had been suspended in other places by the battle of 
Barosa: he thus deceived Beresford, who believed that he was 
trembling for Lis own province. Nothing could be moro 
fallacious. There were seventy thousand fighting men in 
Andalusia ; and Drouet, who had quitted Massena immediately 
after the battle of Fuentes Onoro, was likewise in march for 
that province by the way of Avila and Toledo, bringing with 
him eleven thousand men. 

On the 10th of May Soult quitted Seville with three thou¬ 
sand heavy dragoons, thirty guns, and two strong brigades of 
infantry under the command of Werl6 and Godinot. TMis 
force, drawn from the first and fourth corps and Dcssollcs* 
reserve, entered Olalla the 11th, and was there joined ])y 
Maransin. Godinot then marched by Constantino to rein¬ 
force the fifth corps, which was falling back from Guadalcanal 
in consequence of Colborne’s operations. The 13th a junction 
was effected with Latour Maubourg, who assumed tbo com¬ 
mand of the heavy cavalry, resigning the fifth corps to Girard, 
who immediatelv advanced to Los Santos. The 14th Soult 
reached Villa Franca, and being then within thirty miles of 
Badryos, caii.sed his heaviest guns to fire salvos during the 
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night, to give notice of his approach to the garrison. This 
expedient failed, and the 15th, in the evening, the Frencli 
array was concentrated at Santa Marta. 

Beresford, as we have seen, perplexed by bad intelligence, 
did not raise the siege until the night of the 12th, and then 
contrary to the earnest representations of the engineers, who 
promised to win. the place in three days. This promise was 
nought, and if it had been good Soult would yet have surprised 
him in his trenches: his firmness therefore saved the army, 
and his arrangements for carrying off the stores were admir¬ 
ably executed. The artillery and platforms were removed in 
the night of the 13th, and at twelve o’clock on the 15th, all 
the guns and stores on the left bunk were over the Guadiuna, 
the gabions and fascines burned, and the flying bridge removed. 
These transactions were well masked by the fourth division, 
which in concert with the Spaniards maintained the invest¬ 
ment ; it was only by u sally on the rear-guard, in which the 
Portuguese piquets were roughly treated, that the governor 
knew the siege was raised, and of the cause he was still 
ignorant. 

In a conference with the Spanish generals, held the 13th at 
Valverde, it was agreed to receive battle at Albuera. Balles¬ 
teros’ and Blake’s corps being then united at Baracotta, were 
falling back upon Alracndral, and Blake engaged to have them 
at Albuera before twelve o’clock on the 15th. Badajos was 
the centre of an arc, sweeping through Valverde, Albuera, and 
Talavcra Real, and Blake undertook to watch the roads on the 
right, while Beresford and Mendizabel watched those in the 
centre, and Madden those on the left. The British being 
chiefly in the wpods near Valverde could reach Albuera by a 
half march, and no part of the arc was more than four leagues 
from Badajos. Soult on the 14th was at Los Santos eight 
leagues distant, and Beresford, thinking he could not be fore¬ 
stalled on any point, kept the fourth division in the trenches. 
On the 14th Colborne came in. Madden retired to Talavcra 
Real, Blake reached Almendral, and the Anglo-Portuguese 
cavalry under general Long fell back to Santa Marta, where they 
were joined by Blake’s dragoons. 

In the morning of the 15th the Anglo-Portuguese army 
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occupied the left of the Albuera position, a ridge about tour 
miles long, having the Aroya Val de Sevilla in rear, and the 
Albuera river in front. The right was prolonged towards 
Almendxal, the left towards Badajos, the ascent from the river 
was easy, and the ground practicable for cavalry and artillery. 
In advance of the centre were the bridge and village of 
Albuera, the former commanded by a battery, the latter 
occupied by Alten s German brigade. Beliind the Germans, 
the second division under William Stewart formed one line, 
the right on a commanding hill over which the Valvcrde road 
passed, the left on the road of Badajos, beyond which the 
order of battle was continued, in two lines, by the Portuguese 
troops under Hamilton and Collins. The right of the posi¬ 
tion, stronger, higher, and broader than any other part, was 
left for Blake’s army; because Beresford, thinking the hill on 
the Valvcrde road to be the key of the position, as protecting 
his only line of retreat, was desirous to secure it with the 
best troops. The fourth division and the infantry of the 
fifth Spanish army were still before Badajos; but Cole had 
orders to send the seventeenth Portuguese regiment to Elvas, 
to throw a Spanish battalion into Olivenza, to bring his 
second brigade, which was before Christoval, over the 
Guadiana, by a ford above Badajos, if practicable, and to be in 
readiness himself to march at the first notice. 

In this posture of afiairs, about three o’clock in the evening 
of the 15th, Beresford being at some distance on the left, the 
whole mass of the allied cavalry, closely followed by tlic 
French light horsemen, came in from Santa Marta, and 
finding no infantry beyond the Albuera in support passed 
that river. Thus the wooded heights on the right bank wAo 
abandoned to the enemy, whose force and dispositions were 
thereby efiectually concealed, and the strength of the •allies’ 
position was already sapped. Beresford immediately formed 
a temporary right wing with the cavalry and artillery, 
stretched his piquets along the road to Almcndral, and sent 
officers to hasten Blake’s movements; but that general, who 
had only a few miles of good road to march and had pro¬ 
mised to ho in line at noon, did not reach the ground before 
eleven at night, and his rear did not arrive before three in 
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the morning of the 16th. Meanwhile, as the French army 
was now evidently in front, Cole and Madden were called up; 
the order failed to reach the latter, but Cole brought the 
infantry of the fifth army, two squadrons of Portuguese 
cavalry, and two brigades of the fourth division, into lino 
between eight and nine o’clock; his third brigade, unable 
to ]>;iss the Guadiana above Badajos, was in march by Jeru- 
menlia. The Spanish troops joined Blake on the right, the 
two brigades of the fourth division were drawn up in columns 
behind the second division, and the Portuguese squadrons 
were sent to reinforce Otway, whose horsemen, of the same 
nation, were pushed forwards in front of the left wing. The 
principal mass of the allied cavalry was concentrated behind 
the centre, and Beresford, dissatisfied with general Long, gave 
the ctmimand to general Lumlcy. 

Thirty thousand infantry, more than two thousand cavalry, 
and thirty-eight pieces of artillery, eighteen being nine- 
])ounders, were in line, but the British infantry, the pith of 
battle, did not exceed seven thousand, and already Blake’s 
un'oganec was shaking Beresford’s authority. Soult had forty 
guns, four thousand veteran cavalry, and nineteen thousand 
chosen infantry, all of one discijdine, animated by one spirit 
and amply compensated for their inferiority in number by 
their fine organization and their leader’s capacity, which was 
immeasurably greater than his adversary’s. He had examined 
the position without hindrance on the evening of the loth, 
and hearing that the fourth division was left at Badajos, and 
Blake would not arrive before the 17th, resolved to attack 
next morning, for he had detected the weakness of Beresford’s 
dispositions. T^c hill in the centre, commanding the Valvcrdo 
road, was undoubtedly the key of the position if an attack 
was made parallel to the front; but Roult saw that on the 
right, a high rough broken table-land trended back towards 
the Valverde road and looked into the rear of Beresford’s line. 
Hence, if he could suddenly place his masses there, he iniglit 
roll up the allies on their centre and push them into the 
valley behind; the Valverde road could then be seized, the 
retreat cut, and the strong French cavalry would complete the 
victory. 
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Beresford’s riglit and Soult’s left approximated, being only 
divided by a bill, about cannon-sliot distance from eitlicr, 
which was separated from the allies by the Albuera and from 
the French by a rivulet called the Fcria. This height, 
neglected by Bercsford, was ably made use of by Soult. 
During the night he placed behind it the greatest part of the 
artillery under general Buty, the fifth corps under Girard, the 
heavy cavalry under Latour Maubourg, thus concentrating 
fifteen thousand men and thirty guns within ten minutes’ 
march of Beresford’s right wing: yet that general could 
neither see man, nor draw a sound conclusion as to the real 
plan of attack. The light cavalry, the brigades of Godinot 
and Wcrl6 with ten guns remained. They were placed in the 
woods near the confluence of the Feria with the Albuera. 
Werle was in reserve, Godinot was to attack the bridge and 
village, to bear against the centre, attract Beresford’s attention, 
separate his wings, and double up his right when the principal 
attack should be developed. 

BATTLE OF ALBUERA. 

During the night and morning, sixteen thousand additional 
men had come into line under Blake and Cole, but so defective 
were Beresford's dispositions that Soult adhered to his first 
plan, and at nine o’clock just before Cole arrived, Godinot 
emerged from the wood in one heavy column preceded by ten 
guns. Being flanked by the light cavalry, and followed by 
Werle, he made for the bridge and with a sharp cannonade 
and musketry endeavoured to force the passage. At the same 
time general Brich6 led two hussar regiments further down ttie 
river to observe Otway’s horsemen, and the French lancers 
passed the river above bridge. The third dragoon guards 
drove the lancers back to their own side, and Dickson’s Portu¬ 
guese guns, opening from a rising ground above the village, 
ploughed Godinot’s column, which crowded to the bridge 
though the river was fordable above and below.. Bercsford 
observing Werl6 did not follow closely, judged the chief effort 
would be on the right, and therefore ordered Blake to form 
port of his first and all his second line on the broad part of the 
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liilis at right angles to their actual front. Then drawing the 
Portuguese infantry of the left wing to the centre, he sent one 
brigofle to support Alten at the bridge, and directed Hamilton 
to hold the remainder in columns of battalions as a general 
reserve. The thirteenth dragoons he posted near the river, 
above bridge, and sent the second division to support Blake, 
The horse artillery, the cavalry under Lumley, and the fourth 
division also took ground to the right, and were posted, the 
horsemen and guns on a small plain behind the Aroya, the 
fourth division in an oblique line half musket shot behind 
them. This done, Beresford galloped to Blakip, for that 
general had refused to change his front, and with great heat 
told colonel Ilardinge, the bearer of the order, the real atlack 
was at the village and bridge. A second time ho was entreated 
to obey, yet remained obstinate until Beresford arrived in 
person, and then only assented because the enemy’s columns 
were actively menacing his flank: yielding to this evidence 
he changed his front, yet with such pedantic slowness, that 
Beresford impatient of his folly took the direction in person. 

Great was the confusion and the delay thus occasioned, and 
ere the troops were completely formed the French were 
amongst them. For scarcely had Godinot engaged Alton’s 
brigade, when Werl^, leaving only a battalion of grenadiers to 
support the former, and some squadrons to watch the thirteenth 
dragoons and connect the attacks, countermarched with the 
remainder of his division, and rapidly gained the rear of the 
fifth corps as it was mounting the hills on the light of the 
allies. The great mass of light cavalry also quitted Godinot’s 
coRimn, crossed |he river Albuera above the bridge, ascended 
the left hank at ti gallop, and sweeping round the rear of the 
fifth ctrps joined Latour Maubourg’s dragoons, who was 
already facing Luraley’s squadrons. Thus half an hour had 
sufficed to render Beresford’s position nearly desperate, Two- 
thirds of the French were in compact order of battle jiorpen- 
dicular to his right, and his army, composed of different 
nations, was making a disorderly change of front. Vainly he 
tried to get the Spanish line advanced to make room for the 
second division to support it, the French guns opened, tlicir 
ipfantry threw out a heavy musketry fire, and their cavalry, 
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outflanking the front and menacing different points, put tlio 
Spaniards in disorder: they fell fast and went Wck. 

Soult thought the whole army was yielding, he pushed 
forward his columns, his reserves mounted the hill behind him, 
and general Ruty placed all the French batteries in position; 
but then William Stewart reached the foot of the height with 
a brigade of the second division under Colboriie, who, seeing 
the confusion above, desired to form in order of battle previous 
to mounting; but Stewart, whose boiling courage generally 
overlaid his judgment, led up in column of companies, passed 
the Spanish right, and attempted to open a line by succession 
of battalions as they arrived. The enemy’s fire was found 
too destructive to be borne passively, and the foremost troops 
charged; but then heavy rain obscured the view, four regi¬ 
ments of French hussars and lancers galloped in from the right 
at the moment of advancing, and two-thirds of the brigade 
went down: the 31st regiment only, being on the left, formed 
square and resisted, while the French horsemen, riding furi¬ 
ously about, trampled the others and captured six guns. The 
tumult was great, a lancer fell upon Beresford, who, being a 
man of great strength, put aside the lance and cast him from 
his saddle; and then a shift of wind blowing aside the smoke 
and mist, Lumley perceived the mischief from the plain below, 
and sending four squadrons up against the straggling lancers 
cut many of them off; Penne Villemur’s Spanish 
cavalry was also directed to charge the French Appendix 4, 
horsemen in the plain, and they galloped forwards 
until within a few yards of their foes but then shamefully 
fled. 

During this first unhappy effort of the second divisic^, so 
great was the disorder, that the Spaniards in one part fired 
without cessation, though the British troops were before them; 
in another part, flying before the lancers, they would have 
broken through the twenty-ninth, then advancing to succour 
Colborne, but with a stern resolution that regiment smoto 
friends and foes without distinction in their onward progress. 
Meanwhile Beresford, finding the main body of the Spaniards 
would not advance, seized an ensign by the breast and boro 
him and his colours by main force to the front, yet the troops 
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did not follow, and tlie coward ran hack when released from 
the marshal’s iron grasp. In this crisis the weather which 
had ruined Col home’s brigade saved the day. Soult could 
not see the whole field of battle, and kept his heavy columns 
inactive when the decisive blow might have been struck. His 
cavalry indeed began to hem in that of the allies, yet the fire 
of the horse-artillery enabled Lumley, covered as he was by 
the bed of the Aroya and supported by the fourth division, to 
check them on the plain; Colborne still remained on the 
height with the thirty-first regiment, the British artillery, 
under Julius Hartman, was coming fast into action, and 
William Stewart, who had escaped the charge of the lancers, 
was again mounting the hill with Houghton’s brigade, which 
he brought on with equal vehemence, but in a juster order of 
battle. The day then cleared and a dreadful fire poured into 
the thickest of the French columns convinced Soult that the 
fight was yet to be won. 

Houghton’s regiments reached the height under a heavy 
cannonade, and the twenty-ninth, after breaking through the 
fugitive Spaniards, was charged in flank by the French lancers; 
yet two companies, wheeling to the right, foiled this attack 
with a sharp fire, and then the third brigade of the second 
division came up on the left, and the Spanish troops under 
Zayas and Ballesteros at last moved forward. Hartman’s 
artillery was now in full play, and the enemy’s infantry 
recoiled, but soon recovering, renewed the fight with greater 
violence than before. The cannon on both sides discharged 
showers of grape at half range, the peals of musketry were 
incessant, often within pistol-shot, yet the close formation of 
the fl’rench embarrassed their battle, and the British line 
would not yield them an inch of ground or a moment of time 
to opeu tlieir ranks. Their fighting was however fierce and 
dangerous. Stewart was twice wounded, colonel Duckworth 
was slain, and the intrepid Houghton, having received many 
w'ounds without shrinking, fell and died in the very act of 
cheering on his men. Still the struggle continued with un¬ 
abated fury. Colonel Inglis, twenty-two ofiicers, and more 
than four hundred men, out of five hundred and seventy who 
bad mounted the hill, fell in the fifty-seventh alone; the other 
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regiments were scarcely better off, not one-third were stand¬ 
ing in any: ammunition failed, and as the English fire 
slackened a French column was established in advance upon 
the right flank. The play of the guns checked them a 
moment, but in this dreadful crisis Beresford wavered! 
Destruction stared him in the face, his personal resources 
were exhausted, and the unhappy thought of a retreat rose 
in his agitated mind. He had before brought Hamilton’s 
Portuguese into a situation to cover a retrograde movement; 
he now sent Alten orders to abandon the bridsfe and villanre of 
Albuera, and to take, with his Germans and the Portuguese 
artillery, a position to cover a retreat by the Valvcrde road. 
But while the commander was thus preparing to resign the 
contest, colonel Hardingc had urged Cole to advance with the 
fourth division; and then riding to the third brigade of the 
second division, which, under the command of colonel Aber¬ 
crombie, had hitherto been only slightly engaged, directed 
him also to push forward into the fight. The die was thus 
cast, Beresford acquiesced, Alten received orders to retake the 
village, and this terrible battle was continued. 

The fourth division was composed of two brigades: one 
of Portuguese under general Harvey; the other, under sir 
William Myers, consisting of the seventh and twenty-third 
regiments was called the fuzilecr brigade: Harvey’s Portu¬ 
guese were immediately pushed in between Lurnley’s dragoons 
and the hill, where they were charged by some French cavalry, 
whom they beat off, and meantime Cole led his fuzilccrs up 
the contested height. At this time six guns were in the 
enemy’s possession, the whole of World’s reserves were coming 
forward to reinforce the front column of the French,* the 
remnant of Houghton’s brigade could no longer maintain its 
ground, the field was heaped with carcasses, the lancers wore 
riding furiously about the captured artillery on the upper 
parts of the hill, and behind all, Hamilton’s Portuguese and 
Alton’s Germans, now withdrawing from the bridge, seemed 
to be in full retreat. Soon however Cole’s fuzilccrs, flanked 
by a battalion of the Lusitaniau legion under colonel Hawk- 
shawe, mounted the hill, drove off the lancers, recovered five 
of the captured guns and one colour, and appeared on the 
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right of Houghton’s brigade, precisely as Abercrombie passed 
it on the left. 

Such a gallant line, issuing frqm the midst of the smoke 
and rapidly separating itself from the confused and broken 
multitude, startled the enemy’s masses, which were increasing 
and pressing onwards ns to an assured victory; they wavered, 
hesitated, and then vomiting forth a storm of fire, hastily 
endeavoured to enlarge their front, while a fearful discharge of 
grajjc from all their artillery whistled through the British 
ranks. Myers was killed, Cole and the three colonels, Ellis 
Blakcney and Hawkshawc, fell wounded, and the fuzileer 
battaliims, struck by the iron tempest, reeled and staggered 
like sinking ships; but suddenly and sternly recovering they 
closed on their terrible enemies, and then was seen with what 
a strength and majesty the British soldier fights. In vain did 
Soult with voice and gesture animate his Frenchmen, in vain 
did the hardiest veterans break from the crowded columns and 
sacrifice their lives to gain time for the mass to open out on 
such a fair field; in vain did the mass itself bear up, and, 
fiercely striving, fire indiscriminately upon friends and foes, 
while the horsemen hovering on the flank threatened to 
charge the advancing line. Nothing could stop that astonish¬ 
ing infantry. No sudden burst of undisciplined valour, no 
nervous enthusiasm weakened the stability of their order, 
their flashing eyes were bent on the dark columns in their 
front, their measured tread shook the ground, their dreadful 
volleys swept away the head of every formation, their deafen¬ 
ing .shouts overpowered the dissonant cries that broke from all 
part* of the tumultuous crowd, as slowly and with a horrid 
carnage it was pushed by the incessant vigour of the attack to 
the fartliest edge of the hill. In vain did the French reserves 
mix with the struggling multitude to sustain the fight, their 
efibrts only increased the irremediable confusion, and the 
mighty mass, breaking off like a loosened cliff, went headlong 
doAvn the steep: the rain flowed after in streams discoloured 
with blood, and eighteen hundred unwounded men, the 
remnant of six thousand unconquerable British soldiers, stood 
triumplnnl on the fatal hill 1 
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While the fuzileers were striving on the height, tlio cavnliy 
and Harvey’s brigade continually advanced, and Latour Mau- 
bourg’s dragoons, being also battered by Lefebre’s guns, 
retired before them; yet still they threatened the fuzileers 
with their right, and with their left prevented Lumlcy’s horse¬ 
men from falling on the defeated infantry. Alton’s Germans 
had now retaken the village with some loss, and Blake’s first 
line, which had not been engaged, was directed to support 
them; Hamilton’s and Collins’s Portuguese, forming a mass 
of ten thousand fresh men, were brought uj) to supi)ort the 
fuzileers and Abercrombie’s brigade, and at the same time 
Zayas, Ballesteros, and Espafia advanced. Nevertheless, so 
rapid was the execution of the fuzileers that tlie enemy's 
infantry were never attained by tliese reserves, which yet 
suffered severely; for Pi-uty got the French guns altogether, 
and worked them with prodigious activity while the fifth corps 
still made head; and when the day was irrevocably lost, he 
regained the other si<le of the Albucra and protected the 
passage of the broken infantry. 

Beresford was too hardly handled to pursue. He formed 
a fresh line with his Portuguese, parallel to the liiil from 
whence Soult had advanced, and where the French were now 
rallying with their usual celerity; the action still cf>ntinucd at 
the bridge, but Godinot’s division and the connecting battalion 
of grenadiers were soon afterwards withdrawn, and all firing 
ceased before three o’clock. The serious fighting had endured 
four hours, and in that time, nearly sc^cn thousand of the 
allie.s and above eight thousand of their adversaries were struck 
down. Three French generals were Avounded, two slain, and 
eight hundred soldiers so badly hurt as to be left on the field. 
On Beresford’s side only tAvo thousand Spaniards and six 
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hundred Germans and Portuguese were killed or wounded; 
hence it is plain with what a resolution the pure British fought, 
for they had but eighteen hundred men left standing! The 
laurel is nobly won when the exhausted victor reels as he places 
it on his bleeding front. 

Tlie trophies of the French were five hundred unwounded 
prisoners, a howitzer, and several stand of colours. The 
British had nothing of that kind to boast of, but the horrid 
piles of carcasses within their lines told with dreadful eloquence 
who were the conquerors; and all that night the rain poured 
down, and the river and the hills and the woods resounded 
with the dismal clamour and groans of dying men. Beresford, 
compelled to place his Portuguese in the front line, was op¬ 
pressed with the number of his wounded; they far exceeded 
the sound amongst the British soldiers, and when the piquets 
were posted few men remained to help the sufierers. In this 
cruel situation he sent Hardingc to demand assistance from 
Blake; but with him wrath and mortified pride were predo¬ 
minant, and he refused, saying, it was customary with allied 
armies for each to take care of its own men. Morning came, 
and both armies kept their respective positions, the wounded 
still covering the field of battle, the hostile lines still 
menacing and dangerous. The greater number had fallen on 
the French side, the best soldiers on that of the allies; and 
the dark masses of Soult’s powerful cavalry and artillery, 
covering all his front, seemed alone able to contend again for 
the victory. The right of the French also appeared to threaten 
the Badajos road, and Beresford in gloom and doubt awaited 
another^ attack; but on the 17th, the third brigade of the 
fourth division came by a forced march from Jerumenha, 
which enaljed the second division to retake their former 
ground between the Valverdc and the Badajos roads, and on 
the 18th Soult retreated. 

He left to English generosity several hundred men, too 
deeply wounded to be removed; all that could travel he had, 
in ^e night of the 17th, sent by the royal road, through Santa 
Marta, Los Santos, and Monasterio to Seville. Now protect¬ 
ing his movements with his horsemen and six battalions of 
infantry, he filed the army in the morning to its right, and so 
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gained the road to Solano; when this flank march was com¬ 
pleted, Latour Maubourg covered the rear with the heavy 
dragoons, and Brich6 protected the march of the wounded 
men by the royal road. Soult however halted the 19th at 
Solano, designing to hold on in Estremadura, and draw rein¬ 
forcements from Andalusia; for he knew well, though Beres- 
ford was no longer in a condition to hurt Badajos, Wellington 
would soon come down and fresh combats would be necessary 
to save that fortress. He had as early as the 14th commenced 
rei)airing the castle of Villalba, a large structure between 
Almendralejos and Santa Marta, and now he continued the 
work, with a view to form a head of cantonments, which the 
allies should be unable to take before the Erench army could 
be reinforced. 

W’hen Beresford discovered this retreat, he desj)atched 
Hamilton to make a show of re-investing Badajos, and it was 
effeoted at daybreak the 19th, but on the left bank only. The 
allied cavalry, supported by Alton’s Germans, followed the 
French line of retreat. Soult then transferred his head¬ 
quarters to Fuente del Maestro, and the Spanish cavalry cut 
off some of his men and menaced Villalba. Lord Wclliny:ton 
reached the field of battle the same day. After examining the 
state of affairs, he desired the marshal to follow the enemy 
cautiously, and returned to Elvas himself, directing the third 
and seventh divisions, which were already at Campo Mayor, 
to complete the re-investment of Badajos on the right bank. 
Beresford advanced by the Solano road to Almendralejos, 
where he found some more wounded French, and his further 
progress was not opposed. The number of officers wjio had 
fallen in the French army, together with the privations 
endured, had produced despondence and discoj^tent; the 
garrison at Vallalba was so little disposed to maintain the 
castle, that Soult evacuated it, and continued his own retreat 
in the direction of Llercna, where he assumed a position on 
the 23rd, placing his cavalry near Usagre. This abandonment 
of the royal road to Seville was a well-coflsidered movement; 
the country through which he j)asscd was more fruitful and 
open, and he could draw greater advantage from his superior 
cavalry; the mountains behind him were so strong he had 
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nothing to fear from an attack, and by Belalcazar and Alma- 
den, he could communicate with La Mancha, from whence he 
expected Drouet’e division. The road of Guadalcanal was in 
his rear, by which he could draw reinforcements from Cordoba 
and from the fourth corps; and as the allies dared not expose 
their left flank by marching on Monastcrio he effectually 
covered Andalusia. 

From Llcrcna, a detachment was sent to drive away a 
Spanish partida infesting the communications with Guadal¬ 
canal, and Latour Maubourg was directed to scour the country 
beyond Usagre. That town, built upon a hill, and covered 
towards Los Santos by a river with steep and rugged banks, 
had only the one outlet by the bridge on that side, and when 
Latour Maubourg aj)proachcd, Luraley who was there retired 
across the river. The French light cavalry then marched 
along the right bank, meaning to cross lower down and cover 
the passage of the heavy horsemen; but before they could 
effect this object, general Bron rashly passed the river with 
two regiments of dragoons, and drew up in line just beyond 
the bridge. Lumlcy was lying close behind a rising ground, 
and when the French had advanced a sufficient distance, 
Lefebre’s guns opened on them, and the third dragoon guards 
and fourth dragoons charged them in front while Madden’s 
Portuguese fell on their flank. They were overthrown at the 
first shock and fled towards the bridge, which was however 
choked by other cavalry coming on to their support; the 
fugitives then turned to the right and left and endea¬ 
voured to save themselves in some gardens on the banks of 
the river, but they were pursued and sabred until the victors 
were Checked by a fire of carbines and artillery from the 
opposite bank. Somd wounded prisoners were taken and a 
guerilla band, which had not joined in the attack, suddenly 
massacred them. Forty killed in fair fight, and more than a 
Imndred wounded, attested the vigour of Lumley’s conduct 
in this affair, which terminated Beresford’s operations; for 
the miserable state 4o which the regency had reduced the Por¬ 
tuguese army imperatively called for the marshal’s presence 
elsewhere. General Hill, having now returned to Portugal, 
re assumed the command of the second division amidst the 
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rejoicings of the troops, and lord Wellington directed the 
renewed siege of Badajos in person. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

No general ever gained so great a battle witli so little 
increase of military reputation as marshal Beresford. His 
personal intrepidity and strength, qualities so attractive for 
the multitude, were conspicuously displayed, yet the breath 
of his own army withered his laurels: his triumph was dis¬ 
puted by the very soldiers who followed his car. Their censures 
have been reiterated without change and without abatement to 
this hour ; and a close examination of his operations, wliile it 
detects many ill-founded objections and others tainted with 
malice, leaves little doubt that the general feeling was rigid. 

When he passed tlie Guadiana and drove the fifth corps 
upon Guadalcanal, the delayed investment of Badajos Avas 
attributed to him unjustly, for he only obeyed lord Welling¬ 
ton’s orders, founded upon the tardiness of the Spanish 
generals. But when the time for action arrived, the Avant of 
concert in the investment and the ill-matured attack on San 
Christoval belonged to himself ; and he is especially respon¬ 
sible in rcj)utation for botli, because captain Squire 
earnestly warned him of the inevitable result, and 
his words were unheeded. During the siege the AAarit of 
correct intelligence, or a blunted judgment, misled the mar¬ 
shal; and it was remarked that at all times he too readily 
believed those idle talcs of distress and difficulties in the 
French armies, Avith Avliich the sjjies generally, the deserters 
always, interlarded their iiifonnatioii; he Avas incveditious of 
Soult’s enterprise, and that marshal Avas actually over the 
Moi'ciia before the orders Avere given to eommendl' the main 
attack of the castle of Badujt)s. lioAvcvcr, the firmness with 
Avhich Beresford resisted the importunities of the engineers to 
continue the siege, and the quick and orderly removal of the 
stores and battering-train, were alike rciiiarkable and praiso- 
wortliy: happy Avould it have been if he had shown as much 
magnanimity in what followed. 

When he met Blake and Castaiios at Vah’crde, the alteriia- 
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tive of fjglifing or retiring behind the Guadiana was discussed. 
The Si)auis]i generals demanded battle. Blake, who could 
not retire the way he had arrived without danger of having 
his march intercepted, was particularly earnest to fight, saying 
his trooj)s, already in a miserable state, would disperse 
entirely if they entered Portugal. Castafios held the same 
opinion. Beresford, equally for fighting, argued, that it was 
unwise to relinquish the hope of taking Badujos, ungenerous 
to desert the people of Estremadura,—that a retreat would 
endanger Elvas, lay open the Alcmtejo, and encourage the 
enemy to push his incursions further, which lie could safely 
do, having Badajos with its bridge over the Guadiana, in his 
rear,—that a battle must then be fought in the Alemtejo with 
fewer troops and after a dispiriting retreat,—that there was a 
greater scarcity of food in the I’ortugucsc than in the Spanisli 
province,—that the weather was menacing, the Guadiana 
might again rise before the stores were carried over, and the 
latter must then be abandoned or tbc army endangered to 
protect their passage. These plausible reasons were a mask, 
be was pushed to fight against his judgment by the impatient 
temper of his British troops. None of them had fought in 
the late battles under Wellington. At Busaco the fourth 
division was idle on the left, as the second division had been 
on the right, while the action was decided in the centre. 
In Massena’s retreat neither had been under fire, and the 
combats of Sabugal and Fuentes Onoro had been gained with¬ 
out them. Thus a burning thirst for battle was generated, 
and Beresford bad not the art of conciliating, nor that of 
exacting the confidence of his troops; if he had retreated, a 
violent' and unjust c|amour would have been raised against 
him: and this was so strongly and unceremoniously repre¬ 
sented to mm by an officer on his own staff that he gave way. 
These are what may be termed the moral obstacles of war. 
Such men as lord Wellington or sir John Moore can stride 
over them; to second-rate minds they are insuperable. Prac¬ 
tice and study may make a good general as to the handling of 
troops and the designing a campaign, hut the ascendancy of 
spirit which loads the wise while it controls the insolence of 
fully, is a rare gift of nature. 
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Bereaford yielded with an unhappy flexibility, for the reso¬ 
lution to fight was unwarrantable on any sound military 
principle. The taking of Badajos was a chimera; neither the 
measures nor the means promised success; the siege would 
liave died away of itself in default of resources to carry it on. 
The true question was, not whether Estremadura should bo 
deserted or Badajos abandoned, but whether Wellington’s com¬ 
binations, his great and well considered design for the deliver¬ 
ance of the Peninsula should be ruined and defaced at a blow. 
To say the Alemtejo could not have been defended until the 
commander-in-chief arrived from the north with reinforce¬ 
ments was mere trifling. Soult, with twenty, or even thirty 
thousand men, dared not attempt the siege of Elvas in the 
face of twenty-four thousand men such as Beresford com¬ 
manded. The battle of Fuentes Onoro was known in the 
English and in the French camps before the allies broke up 
from Badajos; hence Beresford was certain reinforcements 
would soon come to the Guadiana: the third and seventh 
divisions were actually at Campo Mayor the 23rd of May. 
The danger to the Alemtejo was therefore slight, the necessity 
of a battle by no means apparent, and it remairxB to analyse 
the chances of success. 

It was known that Soult had twenty thousand veteran 
troops, and a great superiority in cavalry and artillery, the 
country being peculiarly suited for those arms: the martial 
character of the man was also known. The allies had more 
infantry by ten thousand than the French, but speaking 
various tongues, and the Spanish part ill-armed, starving and 
worn with fatigue, had been recently defeated by the^cry 
troops they were going to engage. The Freiieh force, com¬ 
pact and swift of movement, was inured to war, iuokI under 
one able and experienced chief. The allied army was unwieldy, 
each nation mistrusted the others, and there was no unity of 
hope or spirit, or discipline or command. On what then 
rested the hope of success? The British troops. They were 
therefore to be freely used. Was it the time to risk two 
superb divisions, and court a certain loss of men, whose value 
their general fixed when he looked to them alone for victory t 
Albuera was the point of concentration. Colbonic’s brigade 
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did not arrive until the 14th, and it was doubtful if it could 
forestall the enemy. Blake did not come until three o clock 
in the morning of the ICthj Cole came at nine o’clock, after 
the action had commenced j Kelmmis’a fine brigade, and Mad¬ 
den’s cavalry did not come at all. The whole plan was faulty, 
it was accidental that a force sufficient for battle was as¬ 
sembled. Beresford was behind time, and his persevering 
investment of Badajos, though laudable in one sense, was 
an error; it was only an accessory, yet the success of the 
main object was made subservient to it. If Soult, instead of 
moving by Villa Franca, had pushed straight from Los Santos 
to Albuera, he would have arrived the 15th, when Beresford 
had about half his force in position; the point of concentra¬ 
tion would then have been lost and the allies scattered. If 
Soult had even continued his march by Solano instead of 
turning u})on Albuera, he could have communicated with Bada¬ 
jos, unless Beresford had fought without waiting for Blake, 
and without Kemmis’s brigade. Why did the French marshal 
turn thus to seek a battle in preference to attaining his object 
without one? Why did he not operate by his right or left 
until the unwieldy allied force got into disorder? Because 
Beresford’s dispositions were so defective no worse error could 
be expected, and there was a fair chance offered for a victory 
which would more than counterbalance Massena’s failures. 
Soult knew on the 15th that only half the allied army was in 
line, and success appeared sure. 

Beresford had studied his own field of battle a month before 
the action took place, and yet occupied it so as to render 
defekt almost certain; his infantry were not in hand, his infe¬ 
riority in guns and cavalry was not compensated by entrench¬ 
ments. * He had superior numbers of infantry on a position 
which was contracted to three miles; yet ten thousand never 
fired a shot, and three times the day was lost and won, the 
allies being always fewest in number at the decisive point. 
Blake’s conduct was undoubtedly perplexing, and William 
Stewart’s vehemence annihilated a brigade, and paralysed Col- 
bome, a man capable of deciding the turn of a battle with 
fewer troops than were swept from him by the French cavalry; 
but there also the loss is imputable to Beresford, because 
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general Long, expecting sueU a charge, advised the placing of 
Spanish cavalry to meet it and was disregarded. The neglect of 
the isolated hill between the two armies "was another error; so 
also was the succession of attacks by brigades, and the hesita¬ 
tion about bringing up the fourth division. There was no 
promptness at critical moments. It was Hardingc who caused 
Cole and Abercrombie to win the victory; it was the astound¬ 
ing valour of their troops in offence, the astonishing firmness 
of Houghton in defence, that saved the day. The person of 
the general-in-cliief was seen everywhere, a gallant soldier! 
The mind of the great commander nowhere. 

Master of the field of battle, Beresford could not take 
Biidajos; that prize was obtained by other efforts, and deeper 
combinations on the part of a far greater man; neither did 
he clear Estremadura, for Soult maintained his positions from 
Llerena to Usagre. What did he gain? The power of 
simulating a renewal of the siege, and keeping on the left 
bank of the Guadiana; simulating only, for if the third and 
seventh divisions had not arrived from Beira, even the invest¬ 
ment could not have been completed. These illusive advan¬ 
tages were purchased at the price of seven thousand men. 
Witli smaller loss Wellington had fought two general and 
several minor actions, had baffled Massena, and turned seventy 
thousand men out of Portugal! What would have been the 
result of defeat? Tliere was no retreat save by the tempo¬ 
rary bridge of Jerumenlm; and had Soult won the contested 
hill, the Valverde road would have been his, and the line of 
retreat cut. With four thousand victorious French cavalry 
at his heels Beresford could never have passed the Guadiaifh. 
Back then must have come the army from the nortJi to 
re-occupy the lines of Lisbon—a French force would *have 
been established south of the Tagus—Spain would have been 
ruined—Portugal prostrate—England in dismay. Could 
even the genius of Wellington have recovered such a state of 
affairs? And with these results in prospect the terrible 
balance trembled for two hours, twice leaned to the sinister 
side, and only yielded at last to the superlative vigour of the 
fuzilecrs. The battle should never have been fought. The 
siege of Badajos could not have been renewed without ro- 
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iiiforcements, iind with them it could have been renewed 
without an action, or at least without risking an unequal 
one. 

Could the day have been saved even by British soldiers if 
the French general had not also committed great errors? 
His attack, up to the moment when the Spanish line fell back 
ill disorder, cannot be too much admired; after that, the 
mode of fighting in dense columns being followed beyond 
reason, lost the fairest field ever offered in Spain to the 
French arms. Had the fifth corps opened out while there 
was time to do so, that is, between the falling back of the 
Spaniards and the advance of Houghton’s brigade, what could 
have saved Bercsfordl The fire of the French columns 
destroyed two-thirds of the British troops, the fire of lines 
would have swept away all I It has been said Latour 
Mauhourg and Godiiiot did not second Soult with vigour; 
and the latter certainly did not display much energy; but ho 
was opposed by Alton’s Germans, good and hardy troo])s, 
backed by a great body of Portuguese. Latour Maubourg’s 
movements do not seem ojien to censure. He took six guns, 
sabred many Spaniards, and overthrew a British brigade, 
without ceasing to keep the allied cavalry in chock. He had 
superior numbers, but Lumley handled the allied squadrons 
with skill and courage, using all the advantages of his posi¬ 
tion, and in the choice of that position none can deny ability 
to Beresford. The rising ground behind the horsemen, the 
bed of the Aroya in their front, the aid of the horse artillery, 
the support of the fourth division, were all circumstances of 
s^ength, and well combined. They dictated Latour Mau- 
bourg’s proceedings. If he had charged in mass under the 
fire of Lefebre’s guns, he must have been thrown into con¬ 
fusion in passing the bed of the Aroya at the moment when 
the fourth division, Jidvancing along the -filoi)es, would have 
opened a musketry on his right flank: Lumley could then 
have charged, or retired up the hill, acconling to circum¬ 
stances. Great loss might thus have been sustained, and 
nothing decisive gained, because cavalry, if unsustained by 
infantry and artillery, cannot make a serious impression 
against the three arms united. It was therefore an error in 
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Soult not to have joined some guns and infantry to las 
cavalry when he perceived the enemy l»ad done bo. Ten 
guns, and half the infantry uselessly slaughtered in columns 
on the height above, would have turned the scale of battle 
below,—for when the fuzileers came u[) the hill, Houghton’s 
brigade was quite exhausted, and the few men standing wore 
without ammunition; if a French battery and a body of 
infantry had been with their cavalry the fuzileers could not 
have moved. 

As Latour Maubourg was not so strengthened, a repulse 
might have been fatal, not only to himself but to the infantry 
on the hill, whose left would then have been exposed to the 
allied cavalry. If he had str<!tched away to his own left, he 
would, in like manner, have exposed the flank of Soult’s 
infantry: the movement would have been eccentric, and, the 
troops on the Iiill being beaten, destructive for the retreating 
army. By keeping in mass on the plain, and detaching 
squadrons from time to time, as favourable opportunities 
offered for partial cliarges, Latour Maubourg gained great 
advantages and kept his troopers in hand for the decisive 
moment: finally, he covered the retreat of the beaten infantry. 
Still with such superior numbers, he should have more closely 
pressed Lumley. 

When the battle ceased, each side was exhausted. Hera 
was the greatest failure of the French commander. He had 
lost eight thousand men, but he had still fifteen thousand, and 
his artillery and cavalry were comparatively untouched. In 
the allied army only eighteen hundred British infantry were 
left standing, and all the troops suflering from famine; the 
♦Spanish infantry were feeding on horse-flesh, and so at#nu- 
ated by fatigue and misery, that previous to the battle they 
deserted even to the French, hoping thus to get food: under 
such a general as Blake, and enduring such privations, it was 
a great effort to fight at all. Their resistance, feeble com¬ 
pared to the desperate valour of the British, was not weak in 
itself; it was natural that men exhausted and ill-managed 
should have been unmoved by the appeals of Beresford, a 
strange general, whose exhortations they hardly understood; 
when the fortune of the day cliangcd they followed the fuzi- 
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leers with alacrity, and, with exception of Villemur’s cavalry, 
at no period gave way with dishonour. But they were not 
equal to a second struggle; a renewed attack on the 17th 
must have ended in favour of the French. Beresford conscious 
of this, wrote in the evening of the 16th to lord Wellington, 
saying he anticipated a ruinous defeat next day, and would 
not survive it. The resolution with which he maintained 
the position notwithstanding, was the strongest indication of 
military talent he gave during the whole of his operations; 
liad Soult held his position with equal pertinacity, Beresford 
must have retired. It was a great mistake not to have done 
so. Nothing is more essential in war than a confident front, 
a general should never acknowledge himself vanquished; the 
front line always looks formidable, and the adversary can 
Bcldom know what is passing behind. The importance of 
this maxim is finely indicated in Livy, who relates, that after 
a drawn battle a god called out in the night, that the 
Etruscans had lost one man more than the Romans! Where¬ 
upon the former retired, and the latter remaining on the field 
gathered all the fruits of a real victory. 
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BOOK THE THIETEENTH. 


CHAPTER L 


The Bicge of Badajos was now resumed, but the transactions 
in Spain during Massena’s invasion of Portugal must first be 
noticed; for it is not by following one stream of action that a 
just idea of this war can be obtained. Many of Wellington’s 
proceedings would seem rash, others timid, if taken sejmrately, 
yet viewed as parts of a plan for delivering the whole Penin¬ 
sula, they will be found discreet or daring, as circumstances 
warranted. No portion of his campaigns requires this wide- 
based consideration more than his early sieges, which were 
instituted contrary to the rules of art, and unsuccessful, or, 
when successful, attended with such a mournful slaughter, as 
to give occasion for questioning his great military qualities, 
which were, however, then most signally displayed. 


OPERATIONS IN THE NORTHERN PROVINCES OP SPAIN. 

Gallicia after the failure of Kenovalcs’ expedition and the 
shipwreck that followed became torpid; the junta disregarded 
Walker’s exhortations, and, although he furnished vast supplies, 
the army, nominally twenty thousand strong, mustered only 
six thousand in the field: there was no cavalry, * 

the infantry kept in the mountains about Villa ofejcncrai 
Franca, and a weak French division occupied the 
rich plains of Leon. Mahi refusing to combine 
his operations with those of the Anglo-Portuguesc army, was 
thought disaffected, and at the desire of the British authorities 
removed to make way for Albu<iuerque; he was 
however immediately appointed by P)lake to com- Mr. weiies- 
inand in Murcia, despite of Mr. Wellesley’s remon- 
strances. When Albuquerque died, Gallicia fell 
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to Castauo.';, and while he was acting witli Beresford in Es- 
tremadura, 8antocildes assumed military authority; it was 
then Caffiirelli’s reserve entered Sjjain, that Santona was 
fortified, and that Bessieres assembled seven thousand men at 
Zamora. 

In the Asturias, Bonnet was harassed by the partidas from 

the Lcihafia mountains, and on the coast by the English 

frigate.s; but he held Oviedo, maintained his communications 

with the French in Leon, and in November, 1810, defeated the 

insurgents. General San Pol Lozada carried on operations in 

concert with partidas during December and Janu- 

ary, yet he failed, and in February withdrew to 

the Navia; this gave the Gallicians such alarm 

that he was forced to advance and was again driven back. 

Bonnet then dispersed the partidas and prepared to aidBcssi6rcs 

against Gallicia. Wellington’s arrival ou the Coa, in pursuit 

of Massena, having stopped that project. Bonnet scoured the 

coa,st and seized all the Spanish stores of English arms and 

clothing. The war in the Asturias was indeed so slight, that 

in May Santander was evacuated, and all the cavalry of Castillo 

and Leon joined Massena at Fuentes Onoro, yet the Gallician 

and Asturian regular armies gained no advantage. The partidas 

were more active, Porlier, Campillo, Longa, Amor, and Merino 

cut off small parties in the Montana, the Itioja, Biscay, and the 

Baston de Laredo. They might have been destroyed by combined 

movements, but those were hard to make from the little accord 

amongst the French generals. Campillo was next 

Jetkrof Ren. to Porlicr ill power. His haunts "were the val- 

Hartiitiiomy, Qf Mena and Caranza, and ho concerted 

181(^ 5ISS. ^ 

ex 2 )editions with Barbara, Honejas, and Curillas, 

petty cjiiiefs of Bi^ay. Sometimes he overrun the valleys of 

Giiricso, Soba, Carrado, and Jorrando, to raise recruits and 

contributions, but his chief aim was to intercept despatches 

betw'ccii Bilbao and Santander. For this purpose he infested 

Liendo between Ovira and Laredo, which he could more safely 

do, because Barthelcmy, the governor of the Montana, was 

forced to watch Liebana on the side of Leon, which was the 

stronghold of Porlier. Tliat chief, who vexed the valleys of 

Cabuomiego, Bio Nauza, Cieza, and Buelua, forced the people 
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to fly with their eiFocts to the mouiitaius whenever the French 
approached, and in Liebana tliis was popular, it was elsewhere 
disliked. 

To ruin Porlicr required great combinations, and it was 
necessary first to seize Efa 2 )inoza, not that of Montcres, but a 
village in the Liebana, from whence the valleys all descended 
as from a point. Wlien Drouet had the 9th corps 
on the upper Douro, Barthelcmy i)ro]ioscd a com¬ 
bined movement of this nature, which was feebly executed; 
Liebana and Santander continued to be disturbed, and the 
chain of partidas was unbroken through Biscay and the Jlioja 
to Navarre where Mina carried on the war. That chief had 
on the 22nd of May defeated at the Puerta de Arhiban, near 
Vitoria, twelve hundred men, escorting jirisoners and treasure to 
France; the success was alloyed by the dcatlx of two hundred 
of the Spanish prisoners killed in the tumult, and horribly 
stained also by the cold-blooded murder, after jfr siuart, 
the fight, of six Sj^anish ladies attached to French 
officers. Masscua, whose baggage was taken, “was to have gone 
with this convoy, but disliking the discijxlinc of the escort he 
remained at Vitoria and so escaped. 

This jxartisan warfare, the descents on the coast, the asi>oct 
of affairs in Estremadura, the denuded state of C^istille, now 
menaced by Santocildcs, and an important event to be noticed 
hereafter, induced Bcssiercs to contract his ixosition. He 
ordered lleillc and Caffarelli to scour Biscay, and 
in June caused Bomiet to dismantle the coast bat¬ 
teries, send his sick and baggage to Santander by sea and 
abandon the Asturias. Santocildcs was then menacing As- 
torga with thirteen thousand men, and the Fnuieh evaeffated 
that i)lace also, after ruining some of the w'orks ; but Serras 
and Bonnet were united on the Esla, and being siqxported by 
three thousand men from Ilio Seco, skirmished the 23rd at 
Puente Orvigo with Santocildcs, yet they had the worst, and 
general Valietaux was killed. Lord Wellington’s operations 
ill Estrernadura soon drew the attention of the French to that 
side, and Santocildcs kept Astorga until August, but mean¬ 
while two thousand French were put into Santona, and 
general Roguet, coming from Burgos with a division of the 
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young guard, made another fruitless attempt on the Liebana. 
This warfare though harassing, proved that Gallicia and the 
Asturias were not to be relied on as auxiliaries by lord Wel¬ 
lington. Gallicia with its lordly junta, regular army, fortified 
towns, rugged fastnesses, numerous population, and constant 
supplies from England, had been of less weight in the contest 
than five thousand Portuguese militia conducted by Trant and 
Wilson. The irregular warfare was also producing bad efiects; 
the tree though grafted in patriotism bore strange fruit. In 
Biscay the armed peasantry often fought in the ranks of the 
Appendix 1 enemy, and on one occasion attacked the boats of 
J !• the Amelia frigate to save French military stores 1 

OPERATIONS IN THE EASTERN PROVINCES. 

It will be remembered that Suchet, after the fall of Mcqui- 
nenza, was to besiege Tortoza while Macdonald marched 
against Taragona. Massena was then concentrating his army 
against Portugal, and NajH)leon designed that Suchet, after 
taking Tortoza, should march with half his corps to support 
the prince of Esling. The reduction of Tortoza proved how¬ 
ever a tedious task, and as the French armies of Catalonia 
and Aragon had now a common olijcct, their situation and 
resources shall he compared with those of their adversary. 

Suchet was master of Aragon, not more by force of arms 
than by the mfluciicc of his administration; the province was 
fertile, and so tranquil tliat his convoys travelled under the 
care of Spanish commissaries and conductors. But Mina was 
in Navarre on his rear, and communicated on the right bank 
of Ebro with the partidas in the mountains of Moncayo 
and Albaracin. Tihese last were occasionally backed by tbo 
Empeemado, Duran, and others whose strongholds were in tho 
Guadalaxara, and who from tliencc infested Cuenca and tlic 
vicinity of Madrid; and from Albaracin, Villa Campa con¬ 
nected the partisan warfare Avlth the Valenciaii army, which 
had also a line of operation towards Cuenca. Mina received 
supplies of all kinds from Coruna through the English ships; 
and in like manner the other end of the chain was supplied, 
by the English consul Tnjqx r, from Valencia. Thus a line 
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was drawn across the Peninsula which it was useless to break, 
the retreat being secure at both ends, and the excitement to 
renewed efforts constant. 

On the other flank of Suchet’s position, the high valleys of 
the Pyrenees were swarming with small bands, which formed 
the link between Mina and a Catalonian division holding Scu 
d'Urgel, a fortified castle closing the passage leading from the 
plain of tliat name to the Cerdana. This division, acting in 
concert with Eovira, and other partisans, extended the irre¬ 
gular warfare on the side of Olot and Castelfollit to the Ampur- 
dam; and the whole depended upon Taragona, which itself was 
supported by the English fleet in the Mediterranean, Aragon 
was therefore like an invested fortress, which the Spaniards 
thought to reduce by famine, by assault, and by exciting the 
population against the garrison; but Suchet made such 
arrangements that his convoys were secure in the interior, and 
all important points on the frontier circle were fortified and 
connected with Zaragoza by minor forts radiating from that 
common centre. Lerida, ]\fe(iuineuza, the i»laiu of Urgel in 
Catalonia, and Morelia in Valencia were his; and by fortifpng 
Teruel and Alcanitz he secured the chief passages leading 
through the mountains to the latter kingdom: ho could thus 
invade cither Catalonia or Valencia; and from Mequiueuza. 
could, by water, truiis])ort stores for the siege of Tortoza. 

In Catjilonia atfairs were diftcrent. Macdonald, who assumed 
command at the moment when Napoleon wished him to 
co-operatc with Suchet, was inexperienced in the peculiar 
warfare of the province, and unprepared for extended opera¬ 
tions. His trooj^s were about Uerona and Hostalricli, the 
bounds of the French conquest at this period. Parcwlona 
was a point beyond their field system to he inuintaiiicJ by 
expeditious, the country was exhausted of provisions,*and the 
army could only be fed by l.-md convoys from Franco, or 
coasters wliich, eluding the vigilance of tlie Englisli cruisers, 
could reach Itosjis, St. Filicu, and Pulamos. Barcelona like the 
horse-leech continually cried for more; the inhabitants as well 
as the garrison depended on the convoys, which were enor¬ 
mous with reference to the limited means and difliciilty of 
mo^ ing. The distance between Hostalricli and Barcelona was 
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only forty miles; but tlie road, as far as Granollers, was a suc¬ 
cession of defiles and crossed by several rivers, of wliich the 
Coiigosta and the Tordera were considerable obstacles, and 
tbc nature of the soil was clayey and heavy, especially in the 
defiles of the Trciita Pasos. It was therefore difficult for 
Macdonald to operate from his base of Gerona; and as stores 
for tlie siege of Taragona were to come from France, he could 
not until they arrived do more than make sudden incursions 
with light baggage, trusting to the resources still to bo found 
in the oi)cn country, or to be gatliercd in the mountains by 
detachments whicli hud to fight for every morsel. This then 
was tlic condition of the French armies, that starting from 
separate bases, they were to operate on lines meeting at Tor- 
toza, which it was far more difficult for Macdonald than for 
Suchet to reach. 

After the battle of Margalcf, Henry O’Donnel reunited his 
scattered forces, and being of a stern unyielding disposition, 
not only repressed the discontent occasioned by tliat defeat, 
but forced tbc reluctant migueletcs to fill bis ranks and submit 
to discipline. Assisted with money and arms by the llritisb 
agents, and having communication by sea with Gibraltar, 
Cadiz, and Minorca, be was soon enabled to re-organize liis 
army, to collect vast magazines at Taragona, and strcngtlieii 
that jdacc by new works: in July he had twenty-two thou- 
sand men exclusive of partidas and somatcncs. One division 
under Campo Verde was in the higher valleys, having a 
detachment at Clot, atid it was supported by the fortified 
castles of {Seud’Urgcl, Cardona, Solsona, and Bcrgn; a second 
division w'as on the Llobrcgat, watching the garrison of Bar- 
celofia, and having detachments in Montserrat, Igualada, 
and Manresa, to communicate with Campo Verde. The third 
division, the reserve and the cavalry were on the hills about 
Taragona, and that place and Tortoza had large garrisons. 

liis disposition of his force, O’Donnel occu- 
Fulcct, the Col de Balaguer, and the Col del 
re^ndeiicc, Alba, passages leading to Tortoza; the Col de 
Ribas and Momblanch, commanding the roads to 
Lcrida; Sun Coloma de Queralt and Igualada, through which 
his connexion with Campo Verde was maintained. The two 
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French armies were therefore separated not only by the great 
Bi)inal ridges descending from the Pyrenees, but by the posi¬ 
tion of the Spaniards, who held all the passes, and could 
at will concentrate and attack either Suolict or Macdonald. 
The Catalonian system was now also connected with Valencia, 
where, exclusive of irregulars, there were fifteen thousand men 
under Bassecour. That officer had in June occupied Cuenca, 
yet, being at variance with his officers, could do 
nothing, anti was driven from thence by troops jir. Av^iies- 
from Madrid; he returned to Valencia, but the 
disputes continued, and extending to the junta 
or congress of Valencia three members were imprisoned by 
the general: nevertheless, all parties being now sensible that 
Valencia should be defended at Tortoza, Bassecour prepared 
to march to its succour by the coast road, where he had seve¬ 
ral fortified posts. Thus while Suchet and Macdonald were 
combining to crush O’Donnel, the latter was combining witli 
Bassecour to press upon Suchet; and there was always the 
English maritime force at hand to aid attacks or facilitate 
escape. 

In this exposition the native armies are named after their 
j)rovinces, but in December, 1810, the whole military force 
being re-organized by the regency the armies had been desig¬ 
nated by numbers. The Catalonian forces, formerly called 
tJie army oj iJie right, was now called the first army. The 
Valenciaus, Villa Campa’s division, and the partidas of the 
Empccinado and Duran, were eallcd the second army. 
Murcian force, the third army. The trooj)s at Cadiz, at Algc- 
siras, and in the Conde Niebla, the fourth army. The rcinnants 
of Eomaiia’s Gallician division which escaped the slaughter on 
the Gebora formed the ffth amny. The new raised ^rooi)S of 
Gallicia and those of the Asturias were called the sirth army. 
The partidas of the north, that is to say, klina’s, Longa’s, 
Campillo’s, Porlicr’s, and other smaller bands, formed the 
seventh army. 

Such was the state of affiiirs when Napoleon’s order to 
besiege Tortoza arrived. Suchet was ready. More than fifty 
battering guns, selected from those at Lerida, were equipped, 
Lis depots w'erc established at Meijuinenza, Caspo, and Alca- 
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nitz, and all the fortified posts were provisioned. Twelve 
thousand men under Musnicr, destined to secure Aragon, were 
disposed at Hiiesca and other minor points on the left bank 
of the Ebro; and at Daroca, Teniel, and Calatayud on the 
right bank. The troops for the siege assembled at Lerida 
and Alcanitz, under Habert and Laval, their provisions being 
drawn from the newly conquered district of Urgcl. From 
]Me(iuincnza, the principal depot, there was water-carriage; but 
the Ebro being crossed at several points by rocky bars, some 
of which were only passable in full water, the communication 
w'as too uncertain to depend upon, and Suchet set workmen to 
re-open an old road, thirty miles in length, which had been 
made by the duke of Orleans, during the war of the succes¬ 
sion. It pierced the mountains on the right bank of the Ebro, 
passed through llatea to Mora, and from thence by Pinhel to 
Tortoza, running through a celebrated defile called indifferently 
the I'rmclierns, and the Passage of Arms. 

When these preliminary arrangements were made, Habert 
assembled his division at Bclpuig, near Lerida, feigning to go 
towards Jjarcelona, but suddenly turned to his right, and 
penetrating through the district of Garriga, reached Garcia, on 
the left bank of the lower Ebro, the fith of July. Laval also, 
from Alcanitz, made a feint towards Valencia by Morelia, and 
then turning to his left, came so unexpectedly upon Tortoza, 
by the right bank of the Ebro, that he surprised some of the 
outpo.sts on the 2nd, and then encamped before the bridge¬ 
head. The 4th he extended his line to Araposta, seized the 
ferry-boat of the great road from Barcelona to Valencia, 
and i>ostcd Boussard’s cuirassiers, with a battalion of infantiy, 
and six guns, at Ulcjecona, on the Cenia river, to observe Basse- 
cour’s Valencians. During these operations Suchet fixed his 
own quarters at Mora, and i.s the new road was not finished, 
he occupied Miravet, Pinhel, and the Trincheras on its intended 
line, placed flying bridges with covered works on the Ebro at 
Mora and Xerta, and made those places his depot of siege. 
He seized the craft on the river, established posts at Rapita, 
near the mouth of the Ebro, and at Araposta, and made a 
fruit loss attempt to burn the boat bridge of Tortoza with fire 
vessels. Following Napoleon’s order, Macdonald should at 
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this time have been before Taragoua; but on the 9 th, Suchet 
learned from a spy, that the seventh corps was still at Gerona, 
and thus found himself exposed alone to the combined efforts 
of the Catalans and Valcncians. This made him repent of 
having moved from Arogon so soon; yet thinking it would 
be bad to retire, ho resolved to blockade Tortoza, hoping 
to resist both O'Donnel and Bassccour until Macdonald could 
advance. 

The Spaniards, who knew his situation, sallied on the right 
bank the 6th and 8th, and on the 10th his outposts on the left 
bank were driven in at Tivisaby a division from Fnlcet, which, 
the next day, fell on his works at Mora, but was repulsed. 
The 12th, general Paris pushed back the Spanish line while 
Ilabert took post in force at Tivisa, by which he covered tho 
roads to Xerta and Mora. O’Donoghue, who commanded 
Bassecour’s advanced guard, now menaced Morelia, but general 
Montmarie being detached to its succour, drove him away. 
The 80th, O’Donnel brought up fresh troops to Falcet, made a 
feint with ton thousand men against Tivisa, and then suddenly 
entered Tortoza, from whence at mid-day, on the 3rd of 
August, he passed the bridge, and fell with the bayonet on 
Laval’s entrenchments. The French gave way at first, yet 
soon rallied; and the Spaniards, fearing for their communica¬ 
tions, regained tho town in disorder, having lost two hundred 
prisoners besides killed and wounded. This operation was 
concerted with general Caro, who had superseded O'Donoghuc, 
and was moving with the Valencians by the coast-road towards 
Uldecona; wherefore Suchet, judging the Spaniards designed 
to force him from tho lower Ebro before Macdonald could pass 
the Llobregat, resolved to strike a sudden blow at the VaTcn- 
ciaus, and then turn upon the Catalans: in this vjpw he 
united at Uldecona, on the 13th, eleven battalions with eight 
hundred liorscmcn. Caro was then in a strong position 
covering the two great routes to Valencia, but when the 
French, after driving in his advanced guard from Vinaros, 
came up, his Valencians would not stand a battle, and being 
followed beyond Peniscola separated and retreated in disorder 
l>y different roads. Suchet then returned to Mora, where he 
found an officer of Macdonald’s army bringing information 
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tluit tlie seventh corps was in the plains of Keus, and its com¬ 
munications with the third corps open. 


OPERATIONS OP THE SEVENTH CORPS. 

When Macdonald succeeded Augereau he found the troops 
in a state of insubordination, accustomed to plun- 
june, 1810 . excited to ferocity by the cruelty of the 

Catalans and the conduct of his predecessor; they were 
without magazines or regular subsistence, and lived by exac¬ 
tions, while the people, driven to desperation, were more like 
wild beasts than men. The war was repulsive to him in all 
its features. It was one of shifts and devices, and he better 
understood methodical movements; it was one of plunder, 
anti he was a severe disciplinarian; it was full of cruelty on 
all sides, and he was of a humane and just disposition. Ho 
severely rebuked the troops for their bad discipline and 
cruelty, and endeavoured to soothe the Catalans; but neither 
were softened; the mutual injuries were too horrible and too 
recent to be forgiven. The soldiers, drawn from different 
countries, were without a common national feeling, and were 
irritated against a general, who made them pay for wanton 
damages, and punished them for plundering; and 
Vacani. Catalans, attributing his conduct to fear 

because he could not entirely restrain the violence of his men, 
still fled from the villages and massacred his stragglers with 
unrelenting barbarity. 

While reforming this system Macdonald could not take the 
field, because, without magazines, no army can be kept in 
duC discipline; whcrcftire he remained about Gerona, drawing 
with ^reat labour* and pains his provisions from France, and 
storing up the overplus for his future operations. On the 
10th of June however, the wants of Barcelona had become so 
serious, that leaving his baggage under a strong guard at 
Gerona, and his recruits and cavalry at Figueras, he marched 
with ten thousand men and a convoy to its relief, by the way 
of the Trcnta Pasos, Cardedicu, and Granollers, The road 
was heavy, the defiles narrow, the rivers swollen, the manner 
of march too pompous for the nature of the war; for Mao- 
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donalcl always formed in order of Battle on each side of the 
defiles while the engineers repaired the ways, and in every¬ 
thing adhered to his resolution of restoring a sound system; 
but wliile thus imitating the Jiigurthine Metellus, he forgot 
that he had not Romans, but a mixed and ferocious multitude 
under his command, and he lost more by wasting of time, 
than he gained by enforcing an irksome discipline. When 
he reached Barcelona, his own provisions were expended, his 
convoy furnished only a slender supply for the city, and the 
next day he returned with tlic empty carts in all haste to 
Gerona, where he resumed hi.s former plan of action and 
demolished the forts heyond that city. 

In July he collected another convoy and prepared to march 
in the same order, designing to form magazines in Barcelona, 
sulfieicnt for that city and his own supjdy, during the siege of 
Tameona: meanwhile >Suchct was unable to commence tho 
siege of Tortoza, in default of liis co-o})eraticui. Henry 
O'Donnel also gained time to re-orgunizc bis army and 
re-establish his authority, and was I’eady to interrupt ]\Iac- 
donald’s march, proposing, if he failed, to rai.se a fresh insur¬ 
rection in the Ampurdara, and thus give further occupation on 
i liat side. He had transferred a part of Iiis forces to Oaldas, 
S.mta Coloma, and Bruuolas, taking nearly the same posi¬ 
tions that Blake occupied during the siege of Gerona; yet the 
I'Veneh detachments soon compelled liim to concentrate again 
Ix'hind tho defiles of the Congosta, Avberc be hoped to stop 
the passage of the convoy. Ncvertheles.s Macdonald enten^d 
Ilostalrich the IGth, forced the Tioiita Pasos on the 17th, and 
though his troops had only fifty rounds of ammunition, drove 
throe thoxisand men from the pass of Garriga on the 16th, 
leached Barcelona that night, delivered his convoy, and 
returned immediately. The French soldiers then ^hccamc 
sickly from the hardships of a march rcnderexl oj)]>rcssivc by 
the severity of their discipline, and many deserted, ■while 
others, who had before gone off, returned to their colours. 
However roinf'orcements arrived from France, tlio emperor’s 
orders to take the field wore ju’cssing, and Macdonald, giving 
Baraguay d’Hillicrs the command of the Ampnrdam, marched 
on the 6th of August with a third convoy for Barcelona, 
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resolved at last to co-operate with Suchet. Instructed by ex¬ 
perience he moved this time with less formality, and having 
reached Barcelona, deposited his convoy, appointed Maurice 
Mathicu governor of that city, and then forcing the pass of 
Ordal, reached Villa Franca with sixteen thousand men. 
O’Donnel, still smarting from the affair at Tortoza, retired 
before him to Taragona without fighting, but directed Campo 
Verde to leave a body of troops under Martinez in the moun¬ 
tains about Clot, and to move himself through Montserrat to 
the district of Garriga, which lies between Lcrida and Tortoza, 
The seventh corps then i)asscd by Braffin and Vails into the 
pbuii of Bens, and opened the communication with Suchet, 
but to how little purpose shall be shown in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER II. 

As the Spanish general knew tin; French could find provi¬ 
sions for only a few clays at Reus, he withdrew his divisions 
from Falcet; and while Campo Verde occupied the j)asses 
behind them, and other troops were placed in the defiles 
between Vails and Villa Franca, he held his army concentrated 
at Taragona, to fall uj)on Macdonahl whenever he moved. 
Macdonald cared little for tiie vicinity of the Catalan tioops, 
but he had not yet formed sufficient magazines at Barcelona 
to commence the siege of Taragona, nor could he. as O’Doii- 
nel had foreseen, ju'ocurc more than a few days supply about 
Rcusj he therefore relinquished all idea of a siege and pro¬ 
posed to aid Huehet in the operation against Tortoza, if the 
latter would feed the seventh corps. Pending Suphut’s deci- 
.sion he resolved to remove to Lcrida, and leaving seven 
hundred sick men in Reus, made a feint against tlu; Col de 
IJalaguer, but then changing direction marched upon Mom* 
blanch and the Col de Ribas. His rear-guard, composed of 
Italian troo})s, being overtaken near Alcover, at the bridge of 
Goy, offered battle, which the Spaniards declined; and as they 
also neglected the heights on each side, the Italians turned 
the error to account, and made their way safely to Pixa- 
moxons. They were however pursued, and Sarsfield coning 
from the Lerida side disputed the passage of Pixamoxoiis; 
whereu[)on Macdonald, keeping the troops from Tara^nia in 
check with a rear-guard, again sent his Italians up the hills 
on the flanks, while he pushed his French troops against the 
front of the enemy, and so succeeded. For the Ttaliuns 
quickly carried the heights, the rear-guard was slightly pressed, 
the front was unopposed, and in two hours tlic army reached 
Momblanch, whence after a short halt, it descended into the 
plains of Urgel, 
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Sucliet, informed of tliis march, came from Mora to confer 
with Macdonald, and they agreed the seventh corps should 
have for its subsistence the magazines of Monzon, and the 
plain of Urgel, which had not yet delivered its contributions. 
In return Macdonald lent the Neapolitan division to guard 
Suehet’s convoys down the Ebro, and promised the divisions 
of Severoli and Souham to cover the operations during the 
siege, by drawing the attention of the Catalan generals to the 
side of Cardona. The seventh corps was then quartered about 
Tarega, Cervera, Guisona, and Agramunt, and Severoli was 
detached with four thousand men over the Segre to enforce 
requisitions about Talarn. He drove four hundred Swiss 
from the bridge of Tremp, and executed his mis- 
\ftcwn. giou; but with such violence, that the people, 
becoming furious, assassinated the stragglers, and laid so many 
successful schemes of murder that Macdonald was forced to 
renew the executions and burnings of his predecessors. Indeed, 
to fc'cd an army forcibly, will, when all things are paid for, 
create soreness in a poor and mountainous country, because the 
things tnkcTi cannot easily be replaced, and with requisitions 
severity is absolutely necessary. In rich plains the inhabitants 
can afford to supjdy troops, and will do so to avoid being 
jdundcred, whereas mountaineers having scarcely anything 
besides food, and little of that, become desperate and must he 
treated as enemies or left in quiet. 

While Severoli was ravaging Tremp and Talam, general 
Eugenio marched with another Italian detachment towards 
Castclfollit which had a French garrison, and Macdonald 
removed his own quarters to Cervera. O’Donnel then re« 
phi^‘ed a division at Falcet to observe Suchot, and distributed 
his other forces on a line through San Coloma de Querault, 
Igualada, Montserrat, and Cardona; he thus cut off all con¬ 
nexion between Macdonald and the Ampurdam, and enabled 
Campo Verde closely to follow the operations of the seventh 
corps. That general first menaced the head - quarters at 
Cervera, and then marching against Eugenio, was by him 
repulsed near Castclfollit; Eugenio, distinguished alike by hia 
valour and ferocity, returned with his booty safely to Agra- 
muut, and afterward sj)oile4 and ravaged all the district of 
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Pons without hiiidrauce. The provisions obtuiucd wore 
heaped up in Lcrida and Balnguer; but while Macdonald 
was thus acting in the plain of Urgel, O’Donnel formed 
and executed the most skilful plan which had yet graced 
the Spanish arms. 

It has been said that Baraguay d*Hilliers was left with 
eighteen or twenty thousand men in the Ampurdain; these 
troops were necessarily scattered j seven hundred were at 
Palamos, San Filicu, and other small ports along the coast; 
twelve hundred, under Swartz, were in Abispal, one short 
march from Gerona; two hundred were at Calonje connecting 
Abispal with Palamos; the rest were in Figuoras, llosas, Olot, 
Castelfollit, Gerona, and Hostalrich, and several thousands 
were in hospital. O’Donuel having exact information, left a 
small garrison in Taragona, placed Erolcs at Montserrat, 
Qeorget at Igualada, and Obispo at Martorcl. Then with 
six thousand infantry and four hundred cavalry marched 
through the mounttiins, by San Culgat to Mattaro on the 
sea-coast; from thence passing by Vidreras he reached Llago- 
stcra the 12th. His arrival was unknown to Macdonald, or 
Maurice Mathieu, or Baraguay dTlillicrsj for though many 
reports were afloat, most of them s[)read by himself, no person 
divined his real object: some said be was to attack a French 
corps, which, from the side of Navarre, had entered the 
Cerdana; others that he was concentrating at Manresa, and 
many thought lie was still in Taragona. 

O’Donnel’s detachments, acting in concert with two English 
frigates, fell upon Calonje and other posts, while he, leaving 
Campo Verde witli a reserve in the valley of Aro, marched 
violently down from Casa do Silva upon Abispal. Swartz, 
always unfortunate, was there in an entrenched camp and 
accepted battle; be lost two hundred men and surrendered. 
All the French troops along the coast did the like, and the 
prisoners and spoil were carried to Taragona by the English 
vessels. Until that time Baraguay d’Hilliers knew nothing 
of O’Donners presence, the whole Ainpurdam was thrown 
into confusion, and the somateiics cut off the communica¬ 
tion with Macdonald, whose posts on the side of Calaf and 
Corvera were simultaneously harassed by Erolcs and Obispo 
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A rumour of Swartz’s disaster reached the marshal, but being 
incredulous he remained in the plain of XJrgel, and Baraguay 
d’lfillicrs, who was unable to do more than protect his own 
coin oys from France, would have been in peril if O’Bonncrs 
activity had continued; but lie had been severely wounded, 
the Spanish vigour relaxed, and Napoleon, always watchful, 
sent general Conroux, in the latter end of October, with a 
convoy and reinforcement of troops from Pcrjiignan to Gerona. 
O’Doiinel then embarked, and Campo Verde sent a part of the 
army to Taragona, leaving Bovira, Claros, and Manso, to 
nourish the insurrection in the Ampurdam. Taking post him¬ 
self at Manresa, he menaced Macdonald’s posts at Calaf, his 
real olijcct being, however, to break up that road, which he 
efh'oted, and then passing suddenly through Bcrga and Oar- 
cloiui to Puigeerda, drove the French detachment, which had 
come to forage the Cerdaha, under the guns of Fort Louis. 
Macdonald being now ap])rised of Swartz’s mislortuue, hoped 
to repair it by crushing C!am[)o Verde, taking Cardona, and 
dispersing the local junta of XTj)pcr Catalonia, which had 
assembled in Solsoiia. On the 18th, he put his troops in 
motion, passed tlic mountains of Portellas, and entered 
Solsoiia; hut the junta and inliabHants escaped to Cardona 
and Berga, and up the valleys of Oleana and Tlrgel. Mac¬ 
donald thou sent eolumiis in all dircHions, to collect provisions 
and chase the Bpanish detachments; he thus forced Campo 
AVrde to abandon the Cerdana wliich was immediately foraged 
by (lie troo]>s from F«>rt Louis. Cardona remained and the 
Fiviieli marched against, it, hut CSimpo Verde arrived before 
lliein, and was in order of battle when tliey eaiiic up. 

V 

p COMBAT OP CAKDONA. 

This town stands at the foot of a rugged hill, wliieh is 
joiiiei] by a hog’s-hack ridge to the great mountain spine, 
dividing eastern froju w'cstern Catalonia. The Cardona river 
washed the walls, a castle of strength crowned the height 
above, and though the w'orks were weak, the Spanish army, 
covering all the side of the liill betAveeu the town and castle, 
appeared so formidable tbut Macdonald feared to engage. 
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His Frericli and Italian troops, however, marched separately 
and Eugenio arriving first attacked contrary to his orders. 
He soon found his hands too full, and the buttle was neces¬ 
sarily continued by the other division, to bring him off; but 
Campo Verde drove both French and Italians down the 
mountain, and followed them briskly to Solsona. 

Macdonald who had lost many men returned to Guisona. 
He had now been two months from the Ampurdam, and had 
struck no useful ])low, nor much aided Sachet’s oi)crations. 
For the Catalans continually harassed that generars convoys 
from the left of the Ebro, while the seventh corps, besides 
suffering severely from assassinations, had been repulsed at 
Cardona, had excited the people of the plain of Urgcl to a 
state of rabid insurrection, and had lost its own communica¬ 
tions with the Ampurdam. In that district Swartz had been 
destroyed, Filieu and Palamos taken, and the Catalans were 
everywhere more powerful and elated. Barcelona was again 
in distress, and a convoy from Per|)ignan destined for its 
relief, dared not pass Hostalrich. Macdonald therefore 
resolved to return to Gerona by the road of Maiiresa, Moya, 
and Granollers, and having communicated his intention to 
Huchet, and placed his baggage at Lerida, commenced his 
march the 4th of November. Campo Verde getting know¬ 
ledge of this resolved to fight him in a pass near Calaf, but his 
heart failed and the French reached Manresa the 7th. l^arties 
were immediately sent towards Vich and other places to mis¬ 
lead the Spaniards, while the main body moved by tlic Gariga 
[)ass to Granollers, where Paraguay d’Hilliors was to meet it 
with the convoy for Barcelona; he did not come, an<l Macdonald 
ivturned by the Trenta Pasos to Gerona the lOth and sen^hivS 
convalescents to Figucras. 

The vicinity of Gerona was exhausted and the troof)S were 
to be fed by convoys from France while the posts in the 
Amimrdam were re-established and the district re-organized. 
The muster-rolls showed ten thousand men in hospitals, six 
thousand in Barcelona, and several thousands distributed along 
the coast and lines of communication, leaving about thirty 
thousand for field operations. Of these fourteen thousand 
were under Baraguay d’Hilliers in the Ampurdam, and 
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Macdonald marched witli the remaining sixteen thousand for 
the fourth time to succour Barcelona. Souhain and I’ino 
commanded his divisions, for Severoli had been recalled to 
Italy to organize reinforcements, and the march was made as 
belore in one massj the defiles were broken ii]) and the bridge 
over the Tordera destroyed, but Macdonald in six hours opened 
new roads over the hills right and left of the Trenta Pasos, 
and so reached the more ojien country about Grauollers. 
Oampo Verde retired to Tarasa and Caldas, and the French 
marshal moved onwards to Barcelona, yet so resolved to avoid 
a defeat, he would not suffer Pino to improve a 
favourable moment for crushing the Catalans in 
his front; nor would he pursue Campo Verde to Tarasa as all 
his generals advised. Having delivered his convoy and sent 
his carts back to France he moved to the Llobrcgat, leaving 
Houham and Pino discontented at Barcelona, and giving their 
divisions to Frere and Fontanes. 

klacdonald had no design of besieging Taragoua. He 
marched without artillery or wheel-carriages, and the Spaniards, 
seeing that he would return to Lerida, posted their main body 
at Montserrat and Igualada; he disregarded them, drove Sars- 
field from Arbos and Vcndril, and turned towards the pass of 
Massarboncs, which leads through the range of hills separating 
Villa Franca from the district of Vails. The Catalans had 
broken up that and the i)ass of Christina leading to the Gaya, 
but the French general made new ways, and the 30th spread 
his trooi)S over the Paiicda or plain of Taragona, tlius showing 
how useless it is to destroy roads as a defence, unless men are 
also there to fight. Instead of occupjdng Ileus as before, 
?tIacdonald now took post about Momblanch, having his rear 
to Lnri/la and lea/ing the passes from Taragona to the Ebro 
open. But in this position he could not feed his troops, nor 
stop the Catalans from succouring Tortozu; for Campo Verde 
encamped at Lilia above the defiles between liini and Tara¬ 
gona, and O’Donnel, who still directed the movements although 
not nhlc to take the field, sent parties into the rocky Gariga dis¬ 
trict behind their right, to interrupt Macdonald’s foragers and 
harass Suchet’s water coimnuuicatiouS by the Ebro. From the 
heights of Lilia the Catalans called on the French soldiers to come 
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up and fight, and they would have done so if Macdonald wuuhl 
liave sulfercd them; but after ten days of inactivity he divided 
his troops into many columns, and in concert Avith Ahb6’s 
brigatle of Suchet’s corps, which marched from Xerta, endea¬ 
voured to inclose and destroy the detachments in the Garigu. 
Tlic Spaniards immediately dispersed in the mountains, and 
tlie French army only gained some mules and four thousand 
sheep and oxen; Avith this spoil they united again on the loft* 
bank of the Ebro, and Avere immediately di.sposcd on a lino 
extending from Vinebre Avhich is opposite to Flix—to Masos 
which is opposite to Mora—and from thence to Garcia and 
Giiicstar. Suchet was thus enabled to concentrate his troops 
about Tortoza, and the siege of that place was immediately 
commenced. His operations during the five months he had 
been AA'aiting on the sIoav movements of Macdonald shall now 
bo related. 

When he resigned the Urgel, and his magazines at ]^^onzoIl 
to Macdonald in Se})tembcr, he deprived himself of tlie 
resources on the lel'L bank of the Ebro froiii Mequiiicnza to 
Tortoza, and Avas forced to fetch provisions fri>m Zaragoza, 
Tcrucl, and other pai'ts a hundred miles from Jiis camp. 
Macdonald by going to Cardona had exposed his Avater- 
carriage to attacks from the Spaniards stationed between 
Taragona, Morablauch, and Falcetj and the dilliculiy of 
getting his battering-train down the river became more diffi¬ 
cult as the sinking of the Avator exposed the bars and Avoirs 
impeding the navigation. Ho had however taken ndvantai^e 
of an accidental flood to bring down tAventy-six i>ieee.Sj Avhieh 
Averc escorted by !Maedonuld's Neapolitan division, before J,liat 
marshal marched to Cardona. When that march oeeurred 
llabert AA^as at Tivisa, and a reserve occupied Mas d* jMora. 
And as Laval died about this time, his division Avas given to 
Harispe, a general distinguished throughout the war by 
ability, courage, ami humanity. The Vulcneians then pre- 
parc<l again to disturb the blockade of Tortoza, Avherefore 
Suchet strengthened Boussard's detachment at Uldecoua, and 
gave the corainaud to Musuier, Avho Avns replaced at Zaragoza 
by geiiend Paris At Iho same time eolouel Kliski Avas sent 
to command the tlctaehmonts on the side of Montalvau, 
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Tfiuel, Daroca, and Calatayud, wliore a partisan warfare was 
continued with undiiiiinished activity by Villa Campa. Ho 
had opened secret communications, and excited commotions 
even in Zaragoza, and on the 7th of August, beating a forag¬ 
ing detachment near Cuevas, had recaptured six thousand 
sheep, and at Andorra had taken both convoy and escort: 
on the side of Navarre also, Mina coming down into the 
.Cinco Villas destroyed some detachments, and impeded the 
foraging parties. Thus the third corps also began to suffer 
])rivatlons, and no progress was made towards the conquest of 
Catalonia. 

In {September, Villa Campa with increased forces, advanced 
so near Suehet that Hubert attacked and drove him over the 
frontier in dispersion, recapturing all the sheep before lost. 
Suehet thou brought down the remainder of the battering 
train, and stores for the siege; but as the waters of the Ebro 
were low, tlic new road was used for the convoys, which thus 
came slowly and with many interruptions and considerable 
lossj os])eciaIly on the 17th of September, when a whole 
Neai)olitaii battalion suffered itself to he taken without firing 
a shot. In tliis manner affairs dragged on until the 28th of 
October when Macdonald returned to Gerona, and Suchet’s 
liopcs of i.'ommcncing tlie siege were again bafHed. At this 
time the assembling of the Cortes had given new vigour to 
Mie r<'sistaucc in Spain, and the regency’s plan of sending 
secret juntas, to organize and regulate the partidas, being put 
in execution, the activity of those bands became jjroportioncd 
to the supplies and promises conveyed to them. One of 
those S('eret juntas, composed of clergy and military men 
havmg j)i“(tperty or influence in Aragon, endeavoured to ren('\v 
the insurrection formerly excited by Blake iu that jirovince j 
they sent emissaries to all quarters, concerted operations 
V ith !Miua, and diligently followed the plan of secretly draw¬ 
ing oil' provisions from Aragon to starve the French. Car¬ 
bajal, one of the junta,, joining Villa Campa assumed command 
on that side; while the English naval captain, Codrington, 
carried a detaehment by sea to Peniseola, with intent to fall 
on tSuchet’s flank if he sliould mareli by tlio eomt road 
against Valencia. And when Macdonald returned to the 
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Auipurdam, the Aragonese also became unquiet, tiie partidas 
from Navarre and the district of Montalvan and Calatayud, 
closed in on Suchet’s oommuuications, the Valeueians came 
up towards XJldccona, and Garcia Navarro moving from 
Taragoiia with a division, again took the position of Faicct. 

To disperse these gathering clouds Suchet struck first at 
the insurgents. Clilopiski was sent with a strong force 
against Carbajal, and defeated him at Alvcntoza. Villa 
Cainpa rallied the beaten troops on the mountain of Fuente 
Santa, received reinforcements, and renewed the project of 
insurrection j but Chlopiski again defeated him on the 12lh of 
November, and drove him to the river Libr.as, where the 
bridge broke and many Spaniards were drowned: the French 
lost a. hundred men, and (.Jldopiski returned to Tortoza leaving 
Kliski with twelve hundred to watch Villa Campa. Now 
the Ebro rose, and the remainder of the hattoriug train and 
stores, being embarked at ]\Iequincuza on the 3rd, dr()j)ped 
down the stream; but the craft outstri])j)cd tlie escort, and 
the convoy being assailed from tlic left bank, lost two boats; 
the others grounded on the right bank, and were tliiTc de¬ 
fended by the cannoncers, until tlic cseorf. came up on the 
one side, atid on the other general Abbe, ^^llo had been sent 
from Guardia to tlieir snceour. The waters, however, sud¬ 
denly subsided, and the convoy was in danger until Suchet 
reinforced Abbe, who was thus enabled to kc<‘p the Spaniards 
at hay, wliile Ilahcrt, with fifteen hundred men, made a 
diversion by attacking the camp at Falcet. On tlie 7lli, the 
river rose again, and the boats with little; loss reached Xerta 
on the 9th. All things were therefore ready to comincnco 
tlu; siege, but the seventh corps still kept ahtof. • 

Suchet was perplexed. The provisions he liad wjth so 
much pains (lollected from the most distant parts of Aragon, 
were rapidly wasting, forage was hceoiniug scarce, and as the 
plain of Urg{;l was given over to the seventh eoiq^s, the 
latter had become a burthen to liiin instead of an aid. Ho 
liad since the beginning of the year supplied Ids army entirely 
from the resources of Aragon without, hclj) from France, and 
had in six months used up a hundred and twenty tliousand 
sheep and twelve huudred bullocks. Anxious about the future 
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consumption he called the notables and heads of the clergy in 
Aragon to his head-quarters, and with their advice re-organ¬ 
ized his internal administration. He removed many absurd 
restrictions upon industry and trade, placed the municipal 
power and police entirely with the natives, and thus obtained 
greater supplies with less discontent. And he was >vell 
served and obeyed, both in matters of administration and 
police by the Aragonese, whose feelings he was careful to 
sooth, showing himself in all things a shrewd governor and 
an able commander. 

When Macdonald marched from Barcelona towards Tara- 
gona Suchet attacked the Spanish troops at Falcet. Habert 
assailed their camp in front while detachments turned it 
by both flanks, and the Catalans fled, leaving Garcia Navarro 
and three h’uidred men in the hands of the victors. But 
while Suchet operated on the side of Falcet, the Valcncian 
Bassccour, thinking he would be detained by Navarro on tho 
left bank of the Ebro, resolved to surprise Musnier at Ulde- 
cona. To aid this operation, a flotilla from Pcniscola, attacked 
llapita, and other small posts on the coast between the Cenia 
and the Ebro, and the governor of Tortoza menaced Amposta 
and the stations at the mouth of the Ebro. 

Bassecour moved in three columns; one, following the coast- 
road towards Alcanar, turned the French left; another passing 
behind the mountains took })ost at Las Venial las, in roar of 
[Musnier, to cut him off from Tortoza; the main body moved 
against his front. In the night of the 26th the Spanish 
cavalry fell upon the French camp outside the town, but the 
guy^rds checked the attack until the troops came out of the 
town and formed in order of battle. At daylight, the Spanish 
army oovered the hills in front, and those in rear also, for the 
detachment at Vcntallas was in sight: the French were 
thus surrounded when the action commenced. The Valeucians 
in front were however beaten with loss of sixteen hundred 
men, and those in rear made ofl:‘ to tho mountains again, 
Bassecour withdrew behind the Ceuia, Musnier surprised him 
there in the night, and sending the cuirassiers by the route of 
Vinaros cut off hU retreat, which was made with such haste 
and disorder, that the French cavalry falling in with the fugi- 
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tivcs near Beuicarlo killed or took nine Imndrcd: 
the Spanish general saved himself in Pcniscoln, 
and thither also the flotilla, having failed at ieslc7’i< 
Ilapita, returned. Suchet then scut his prisoners 
to France by Jaca, and directed a convoy of pro¬ 
visions, newly collected at Mequinenza, to fall down the Ehro 
to the magazines at Mora. Fearing the current might again 
carry the boats faster than the escort, he directed the latter 
to proceed first, and sent Abbe to Flix to meet the vessels, 
but the Spaniards in the Garriga placed an ambuscade near 
Mequinenza, and attacked the craft before they could come up 
with the escort. The boats were then run ashore on the 
right side, and seventy men from Menquinenza came down 
the left bank to their aid, which saved the convoy, thoiigh the 
succouring detachment was cut to pieces. Soon after this 
Macdonald took post on the left bank of the Ebro, when tlie 
long delayed siege was commenced. 
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Tohtoza, with a population of ten thousand souls and a 
garrison of from eight to nine thousand regular troops, was 
justly considered the principal bulwark of Catalonia and 
Valencia; but it was eoininauded by Lilli, conde d’Alacha, a 
feeble man, whose only claim was, that he had shown less 
incapacity than others before the battle of Tudela in 180(S. 
The Spaniards outside, confiding in the strength of the place, 
let the attack advance far ere any interruption was contem¬ 
plated; and had any project for its relief been framed, it could 
not have been cxccut(*d, beeausti disct)rd raged amongst the 
Spanish chiefs. Oampo Verde desired to supersede O’Donnel, 
Bassocoiir held unceasing dispute with his own officers, and 
with the members of the Valcneian congress, and Villa 
Campa repelled both Carbajal and Bassccour. At this critical 
time therefore all Avas stagnant, except the English vessels, 
blockading liosas, Barcelona, and the nnmths of the Ebro, 
Watching from certain head-lands they pounced upon the 
enemy’s convoys as they crei)t from port to port, threw 
provisions, ammunition, and stores intf* Taragona and Tor- 
to/a, and were generally successful, yet at times met with 
disasters. Thus, cai)tain llogers of the Kent, having with 
hill the Ajax, Cambrian, Sparrow-hawk, and Minstrel, disem- 
barke<l six hundred men and two field-pieces under caiitain 
Fane ali Balamos, Avhcrc they destroyed a convoy intended fur 
Barcelona, but re-embarking in a disorderly manner, the 
French took or killed two hundred. Fane being amongst the 
prisoners. Tlie Catalan army Avas thirty thou- 

Abstract sand Strong, including garrisons, and in a better 
ot Air Wfl- ® ° 

lesicy’s state than it had hitherto been; the Valeucians, 

although discouraged b^^ the defeat at Qldecona, 
Avere still numerous, and the Spaniards Avere con- 
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vinced that succoured or unsuccoured the place would not fall. 
O’Dounel, created conde de’ Bispal, was so disabled by wounds, 
that he resigned the command, and Campo Verde was by the 
voice of the people raised in his stead; for it was their nature 
always to believe that the man who made most noise was the 
fittest person to head them, and in this instance, as in most 
others, they were mistalten. 

Tortoza, situated on the loft of the Ebro, communicated 
with the right bank by a bridge of boats, which was the only 
Sj)auish bridge on tlic river fj-oni Zaragoza to the sea. Below 
and above the place there was a pUiiu, so narrowed by the 
juttings of the mountains where the town was huilt, that 
■wiiile some houses were close to the water on Hat ground, 
others stood on bluff rocky points shot from the hills al>ovc, 
and apj'cared to tic the mountains, the river, and the plains 
together. Five of these shoots were taken iu by the ramparts 
and outworks. One, south of tlie town, was crowned by flie 
fort of Orleaiis, and on the north another was occupied by a 
fort allied the Tenaxas. To the cast a horn-work was raised 
on a third shoot, which being prolonged, and rising suddenly 
again between tlic suburbs and the city, furnished the site i)f 
a i^astlc or citadel; the other (wo, and the deei) raviin;s 
between them were defended by the ramparts, which were 
extremely irregular, and strong from situation, rather than 
construction. 

Tlicre were four fronts, 

1°. T/ie northern, df]femliny the Huhurb. Tin’s front, built 
on the jdain, was so oinbcdded hetweeu the Ebro, the Inu n- 
work, the citadel, and the Teuaxas, that it could not even he 
ajvproaclicd until the latter fort was taken, • 

2'^, Tfie eastern. lixlendmij from the horn-worh to the 
bastion of San Pico, ilcro the deep ravines and the roeky 
ground, which was also overlooked by the citadel and flanli-ial 
by the horn-work, rendered any attack very difficult. 

3°. TJu'. south-eastern. From the hmtion of San Pico to 
the bastion of Santa Vruz. This front, protected by a deep 
narrow ravine, was again covereil by the fort of Orleun.s, which 
was itself covered by a second ravine, 

4" Tfm southern. From ilui Santa Cruz to the Ebro, The 
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ground of approach here was flat, the soil easy to work, and 
the fort of Orleans not sufficiently advanced to flank it witli 
any dangerous effect j wherefore against this front Sucliet 
resolved to conduct his attack. 

A rising ground opposite the bridge-head on the right bonk 
of the Ebro, called the Iloquetta, was fortified and occupied 
by three regiments; and on the 15tb, Suchet crossed tlieEbro 
by his own bridge at Xerta, with eight battalions, the sappers, 
and two squadrons of hussars. He marched between the 
mountains and the river upon the fort of Tenaxas, while 
ITabert, with two regiments and three hundred hussars, moving 
from rerillo, attacked a Spanish detachment encamped on the 
Col d’Alba. WhenSuehet’s column arrived in sight of it, the rear, 
under Harispe, filing across the rugged shoots, swept round tlie 
place, leaving in every ravine and on every ridge a detachment, 
until the half circle ended on the Ebro below Tortoza. The 
investment was perfected on the left bank by the troops from 
Tlocquctta, and by Habort who entered the line of investment, 
driving before him six hundred meu from the Col 
d’Alba. The communication across the water was 
then established by three, and afterwards by four 
flying bridges, pliiecd above and below the town; 
n matter of some difficulty and importance, because all the 
artillery and stores had to come from Roequetta across the water, 
which was there two Imndrcd yards wide and in certain winds 
very rough. 

Macdonald finding no forage sent his cavalry back to 
Lerida by the road of Lardecans, and marched from Mas de 
;Mora across the hills to Pcrillo to cover the siege; hispatroles 
discovered a Spanish division near the fort of I’clipe de Bala- 
guer, yet he would not attack them, and thinking he could 
not rtniain for want of provisions, returned on the 19th to 
Clniestar. This retrograde movement was like to have exposed 
the investing troops to a disaster; for as the seventh c<)rj)s 
retired, a second Spanish division coming from Reus reinforced 
the first; but]\racdonald then placed Frere’s division of six thou- 
Eund infantry and a regiment of cavalry at Sucliet’s di.sposal, 
on condition that the latter should feed them, which he could 
veil do. These troops were stationed behind the investing 
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fore© on the roa<i of Amposta; by which the Spaniards from 
Taragona could most easily approach; tlie remainder of the 
seventh corps encamped at Gniestar, a strong position covering 
the siege on the side of Falcct, and only fifteen miles from 
Tortoza. In this situation it could be fed from Lerida, and 
with greater facility send detachments up the Ebro, to protect 
the convoys coming from Mcqiiinenza. During 
these movements one division of Catalans took wimuhen’s 

1 T1 -I i /N Memoir. 

post on the Llobregat under Caro; another under 
yrauzo at Momblauch; a third under Campo Verde in observ¬ 
ation of Frcrc’s covering division. O’Donnel had previously 
sent two convoys to Tortoza, which from the rapidity of the 
iiiv('stiucut failed; he then proposed combined movementa 
to raise the siege, when his wounds forced him to resign, as 
before noticed: Yranzo should have succeeded him, but the 
popular cry gave the authority to Campo Verde. 


SIEGK OF TOETOZA. 

San Pedro, a half bastion situated in the plain close to 
the river, was the first object of attack; and to prevent Fort 
Orleans incommoding tlie trenches, the approach was traced 
in a slanting direction, refusing the right and pushing forward 
the left. To cover the Hanks, Fort Orleans was masked b)' a 
false attack on one side of the Ebro, and trenches opened 
against the bridge-head were brought down close to the water 
on the other side. The 19th the posts of the besieged were 
driven in, and an unfinished work in advance of Fort Orleans 
was taken possession of. In tlie night a deceitful flying sap 
was commenced one hundred and sixty yards from the b>rt, 
i!]jon an extent of three hundred and sixty yards, but the 
following night the true attack was opened in the plain*during 
a storm; and as the Spaniards had placed no guards in front, 
ilio French worked within a hundred and fifty yard.s of the 
San Pedro. Their parallel was five hundred yards long, 
extending from the false sap down to the bank of the river; 
two communications were also begun, and ground was broken 
on the loft bank against tlie bridge-head. 

At daylight, the Spaniards, perceiving the works, com- 
VOL. HI. p 
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meucc<l a lioavy fire and made a sally.* They were over¬ 
whelmed by muskoiry from the false attaclc of Fort Orleans, 
and the trendies on the right bunk of the Ebro; and in the 
night, the communication was extended to fourteen hundred 
}urds, nine batteries were comincuced, and bags of earth placed 
along the edge of the trenches, whence chosen men shot down 
the Spanish artillery men. 

On the 23rd, a night sally, made from the bridge-head, was 
ri'pulscd, and next day the second jjiirallel of the true attack 
was commenced. In the night of the 2oth, separate sallies 
were again made and repulsed, and the works were advanced 
to within twenty-five jards of the palisades; a tenth battery 
was also commenced, and when day broke the Spanish gunners 
quailed under the aim of the chosen marksmen. In the night 
of the 2Gth, the hesiegvd overtnrned the head of the Sii}) and 
killed the siqipers, Init wito finally repnlsi'd by the reserve, 
and ibc approach avus immediately pushed forward to the 
place of arms. Thus, on the seventh niglit of open trenches, 
the besiegers Avere lodged in the covered Avay before a shot 
had been fired from either breaching or counter batteries; a 
remarkable instance of activity and bohha'ss, and a signal 
proof that the defence Avas ill-conducted. 

During the night of the 27th, the Avorks Avere enlarged as 
much as the fire of the place Avouhl jiermlt; Avhereupon the 
Spaniards, 8('oing' tl;o batteries ready t<» open, made a gemaal 
sally through the eastern gates against the false aftaek at f’ort 
Orleans, and tlirongh the soulhtm gates .agaijist the Avoi’ks in 
the j)hiln. Hahert drove them buck Avith shmghter from the 
former ])oint; at the latter they Avon (lie eoA cred way, readied 
ihoCsecond parallel, burnt the gabions, and did jiiueh damage 
ere the reser\os c6uld rejudse them. Next night tin; haiteries 
Avere armed Avith forty-live pieces, seventeen being on the right 
l>ank, to take the AVorks at the nuiin attack in riwerse and 
lireak the bridge. At daybreak all these guns opened witii 
success against the <lemi-bastjou on tlio left bank of the river; 
but the fire from the castle, the hridge-head, the horu- 
Avork, and the quay, overjioAvered (ho guns on the right hank, 
and although the bridge Avas injured, it avuh not rendered im 
passable. 
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On. the 30th, the Spanish lire was overpowered, the bridge 
was broken, and in the night an attempt was made to pass 
the ditch at the true attack, but two guns, still untouched, 
defeated this cflbrt. llow’cver, the Si)aiiiards abandoned the 
bridgc-hcatl, and the French batteries on the right bank dis- 
nnmnted the two guns which had defended San Pedi'o. The 
besiegers then cfTccted the passage of the ditch without dilli- 
eulty, and the miner being attached to the scarj), worked into 
the wall while the batteries opened a breach in the curtain. 
A lodgment was then made in preparation for an assault, but 
at ten o’clock in the morning the besieged displayed the white 
Hag: the negotiations for a suiTcnder wci'e, however, pro¬ 
longed until evening by the governor, without any result, and 
the miner resinned his work in the niglit. 

At seven o'clock on the 1st of January, two praetieable 
breaches, besides that in the curtain, ivcre opened by the artil¬ 
lery, and the mine was ready to explode, when three white 
Hags were seen to yvavc from difterent iiarts of the fortress ; 
nevertheless the disjiosition of the garrison was mistrusted, 
and Suehet demaruh'd as a preliminary the immediate posse,s- 
sion of one of the forts,—a necessary ]>rccaution, for disputes 
arose amongst the besieged, and Lilli iutiinnted to Huchet, that 
his own authority was scarcely recognised. In this critical 
moment, the F' cneh gem'ral gave proof that he was more 
than a mere soldier; for riding U]i to the gates with a eon- 
siderible staHj and escorted only by a company of grenadiers, 
lie informed the >Sj)ani,sh oflh’cr on guard, that hostilities burl 
ceased, and then, leaving his grenadiers on the sjiot, desired to 
be conducted to the govcTiior who was in the citadel. Lilli 
was just yielding to the remonstrances of the oflicers ahAit 
him against a surrender, when the French general fhu|j sud- 
d( illy apj>eared at his eouueil board; the Spanish guard began 
to stir, but Suebet assnincd an arrogant tone, spoke of tlie 
impatient fierceness of the French troo]>s, and even menaced 
military execution if further ihLiy occurred During ibis 
extraordinary scene Tlabert brought in tin? grenadiers from 
the gate, ami tiu* stu])iried govenun' after signing a short 
capitulation gave over the <ifadel to them. This event 
being made known, the Sjianisli troops as^caiibled, and 
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Alacha, in presence of Suchet, ordered them to lay down their 
arms. 

Four hundred French and fourteen hundred Spaniards had 
fallen during the siege; many thousand prisoners, nine 
standards, one hundred pieces of artillery, ten thousand 
muskets, and immense magazines enhanced the value of the 
conquest, which by some was attributed to Lilli’s treachery, 
by others to his imbecility,—there seems reason for both 
charges, and it was a heavy treason. For the fall of the place, 
besides opening the western passage into Catalonia, and cut¬ 
ting off the communication between that province and Valencia, 
reduced the Catalan army to twenty thousand men, including 
the garrisons of the toAvns still in their possession. Camj)o 
Verde immediately retired from Falcct to Momblanch, and 
Suchet, always prompt to make one success the prelude to 
another, endeavoured in the first moment of consternation and 
surprise to get possession of the forts of Pcniscola and Sail 
Felipe dc JJalagucr. Nor Avas he deooiA’^cd Avith respect to the 
last, for that jilacc, in Avhicli Avero five guns and a hundred 
men, was taken on the 9tli byHabcrt; but at Pcniscola his 
summons Avas disregarded. 

MeanAvhilc Macdonald, IcaA'ing the Neapolitan lirigadc still 
on the Ebro, passed by Falcet to Ptcus, whine he encamped 
the 11th, as if to invest Taragona; yet without any real 
intention to do so, for his cavalry and field artillery AA'ere left 
at Lcrida and 1'ortoza, and his actual force did not exceed 
tAvelA^e thousand men. Campo Verde, Avho had retreated before 
liim, then posted iSarsficld Avith six thousand men at Vails, 
from Avhcncc he made incursions against Macdoindd’.s foragers, 
aiK^ also surprised at Tarega, on the other side of the nionn- 
tains, a rcgimeiTt of Italian dragoons which he Av'ould have 
destroyed but for the succour of a neighbouring post. 

On the 14th Macdonald marched towards Vails, Sarsfield 
retired to Pla, and Avas pursued by Eugenio with two thousand 
Italian infantry. This ofiieer, headstrong and intractable, 
pushed into the plain of I’la, contrary to his orders, and was 
nearing that toAvn, Avhiin a strong body of cavalry poured out 
of it, and on each side the Spanish infantry were seen descend¬ 
ing the hills in order of battle. Plugenio attacked the first 
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that entered the plain, but fell mortally wounded and his men 
retreated fighting. The firing being heard at 
Vails, Paloinbini marched to his assistance, but 
was himself beaten and thrown into confusion; 

Sarsfield, at the head of the Spanish horse, was then preparing 
to complete the victory, when the French colonel Bclort 
coming up with some squadrons charged with great fury, and 
so brought off the Italians: Dclort himself was however 


desperately wounded, and the whole loss was not less than six 
hundred men. Macdonald would scarcely suffer Palombiui to 
succour Eugenio’s trooj)s, and did not move himself; a great 
error, for Sarsfield was so eager in pursuit as to come within 
two luilcvS of Vails, and being on open ground might have 
been crushed in turn. Being unmolested lie returned to the 
jiasR of Ouhra, leaving his cavalry as before in Pla, whence 
through b 3 ^c-roads they communicated with Taragona, 

A few days after this, Sarsfield came out again in order of 
battle, and at the same time Oampo Verde ai»pearcd with a 
division on tlie hills in rear of Vails. 3Iacdoiiald was thus 
surrounded, but Paloiubini’s brigade sufficed to send Campo 
Verde hack to Taragoim, and Sarsfield refused battle; then 
the French marshal, who ha<l resolved to go to Lcrida yet 
wished to move without fighting, broke up from Vails in the 
night, and with great order and silence passoil by the road 
of Fuencaldc, between the defiles of Oahra and llibas; both 
were oeecupied by the Spnuiards, yet his movement was not 
discovered until next day. From thence he marched by 
Momblancli upon Lcrida, where he arrived the IDtli, and 
three days afterwards spread Iiis troop.s over the plains of 
Urgel, to collect provisions, moiic}', and transport, ai#l to 
watch the defiles of the mountains. But the Catalan^gein'r.-il, 
having received stores and arms from England and CJadiz, 
(tailed out all the miguclctcs tiiid somateiies of tlie hills round 
the plain of Urgel, and unlt(‘d them at Santa (Joloma do 
Querault under Sarsfield, while the regular army assemliled 
at Igualada and Villa Franca. The Spaniards tlnis occupied 
c. concentrated jmsitiou and cut oft' Macdonald from Barcelona 
and the. Ainpurdain, wliich wa.s tlieu harassed by Erolefi^ 
Kovira, and the brigade of Martinez, 
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Sucliet being called by the exigencies of his government to 
Zaragoza, carried one division there, and distributed another 
under iMusnier at Teruel, Molina, Aleanitz, and Morelia. 
He also withdrew his troops from Cambril, which Ilabert had 
surprised on the 7th of February; but he left that general, 
^rith a division, in command of Tortoza, having two thousand 
men at Pcrillo to connect the city with >San Felipe de llala- 
guer. These things gave importance to the success against 
lilugenio, for the Spaniards attributed the separate rctretits of 
the French corps to fear. Macdonald’s movement had the 
a])pearance of a flight; but while gathering provisions at 
Lerida, he repaired the works of Balaguer as a pivot for the 
troops employed to forage the country watered by the 
Noguera, Cinca, and Legre rivers. 

It may apj)ear extraordinary that the war could have been 
continued under such <liflicultics, but the resources 
Appemhx y^ill great. A junta had been formed in 

Catalonia to j>rocurc provisions, and although the 
English orders of council interfered with the trade of neutral 
vessels bringing grain, ])read could be bought at the rate of 
12 lbs. to the dollar, while with Wellington’.s army in Castillo 
it often cost half a dollar a pouuti. When the French forag¬ 
ing parties came out from Barcelona, their march could be 
nlwa}'s traced by the swarms of ])oats, loadetl with people and 
provisions, shooting out from the coast-towms, to hover for a 
while under the protection of the English vessels, and then 
return when the danger was over: and the enemy did never 
meddle with these boats, lest they should remove the cover to 
their own suj)j)lies. Suehet also armed Itapita and other small 
places at the mouth of the Ebro, with a view to afford shelter 
to the. ornu'd craft, which watched provision-vessels sailing 
from Valencia for Taragona, and aided French vessels engaged 
in a like course coming from France. To feed Barcelona, 
Itlaurice Matliieu at times occupied the head-lands from St. 
Filieu to Blancs, while small convoys crept along shore, and 
a fleet loaded with provisions and powder and escorted by 
three frigates, entered it in February. A continual supply 
was likewise kept up by sailing-boats and small vessels, which 
could not be easily detected amidst the numerous craft belong- 
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ing to tlic people along the coast; and as the claims of hunger 
are paramount to all others, it was necessary, for the sake of 
the inhabitants, to j>crmit provision sometimes to reach Bar¬ 
celona by land. The Spanish generals winked at it, and 
]\li]<ms and Lacy have even been charged with permitting 
corn to pass into that city for private profit. Yet by these 
and like expedients the war was sustained. 

No important event occurred after Eugenio fell, until the 
3rd of March, when the garrison of Tortoza being 
weakened by the detachment at Perillo, the 
Spaniards endeavoured to cut the latter oft', intend- 
ing if successful to assault Tortoza itself. They 
also attacked the fort of Sail Felipe, yet failed, and the 
French at Perillo effected tlieir retreat with consideruhlc loss. 
This attempt was followed by a more important effort. On 
tlie 10th of March, Campo Verde assembled eight thousand 
men at Molinos del Jlcy, four thousand at Guisols, and three 
thousand at Igualada, to surprise the city and forts of Barcc- 
Kma, for he had, as ho thought, corrupted the town-major of 
^Jontjuic. He sent right hundred chosen grcn.idier.s in the 
night by the bills of llospitalcttc, to enter tliat fort, and tlnty 
descended into the diteli, where Maurice Mathion, apprised of 
the j)lau, in an instant overwhelmed them with fire. 

Napoleon in s'/ changed the system of the war. All Cata¬ 
lonia west of the upper Llohregat, and from Jgualada by 
Ord.d to the sea, including the district of Tortoza, was placed 
under {Suchet’s government; and seventeen thousand of Mac¬ 
donald’s troops M'ore united to the third corps, which was tliirs 
augmented to forty-two thousand men, and took the title of 
the ^ Army of A rayon' Tt was destined to besiege Tarag(^»a, 
while Macdonald’s force, reduced to twimty-seven tbynsand 
under arnis, inelnding fifrccii tbou.sand in gfirrison and in tlie 
Anj]>urdam, was restricted to the uj)]>(‘r jiart of Catalonia. 
TUs orders were to attack Cardona, Berga, fVii d’Urge], and 
Mmitserrat; and to war down ISTartinez, M.uiso, Bovira, and 
otln'r chiefs in the inountaiiis bef-weeu Olot and the Cenlaua. 
Five tbon.'^and men, cliiefly com])ose«l of national guards, was 
also ordered ti) assenihlc at ISlont Louis, to aeX in the Cerdaua, 
and on the rear of the partisans in the high valleys >vlio b.id 
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even penetrated into France and burnt some villages there. 
Tlie line of operations against Catalonia was thus altered 
from Franco to Aragon, the difficulties were lessened, and 
the seventh corps, reduced in numbers, became the secondary 
army; finally Macdonald’s formal method was exchanged for 
the lively vigorous talent of Suchet. But the delay already 
caused in the siege of Tortoza could never be compensated; 
Suchet had been kept on the Ebro, when he should have been 
on the Guadalaviar, and this enabled the Murcians to keej) 
the fourth corps in Grenada, when it should have been on the 
Tagus aiding Massena. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Duhing the siege of Tortoza, Villa Campa and others waged 
active war against Aragon. Stimulated by the secret juntas, 
and supported by English supplies this warfare was now from 
cxi)cricnce more ably conducted. Tlie English squadrons on 
tlie northern coast combined their operations bettor, and the 
partidas thus supported acquired a more solid military orga- 
uii'.ation. They were not equal to the deliverance of their 
country but were useful auxiliaries, and the interruj)tion they 
gave to the French corrcsj)ondcncc was certainly tantamount 
to a diminution of forty thousand troo 2 )S, without reckoning 
those who were necessarily employed to watch and j)ursue the 
bands. The moral effect produced in Europe by a struggle tljus 
maintained was also very considerable. Nevertheless tlie same 
number of men under good discipline would have been more 
ctlicacious, loss onerous to the country jieoide, less subversive 
of social order. When the regular army is completed, all 
that remains in a country may be turned to advantage tis 
irregulars, yet they are to be valued as their degree of o»rga- 
niicatioii apitroachcs that of the regular troujis: militia arc 
better than armed bodies of peasantry, and these last,* if 
directed by regular officers, better than sudden insurrections 
of villagers. The Spanish armies were never comjdeted, iftver 
W('ll organized; wlieu they were dispersed, which happened 
nearly as often as they took the field, the war must have 
ceased in Simin, had it not been kojit alive by tlie partidas, 
and it is there we find their moral value. When the British 
armies kept the field, the partidas harassed the enemy’s cmn- 
inunications, and this constituted their military 
value. It is however certain tlicy never much Appendix 7. 
exceeded thirty thousand in number; and they 
C(Hild not have long existed in anv numbers without English 
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Bupj>lies, uiilosB a spirit of order and jtrovidence, diffuroiit 
from anyiJiing witnessed during the war, had arisen in Spain. 
JIow iihsui’d then to reverse the order of the resources pos¬ 
sessed by an invaded country, to confound the moral with the 
mill (ary means, to place the irregular resistance of the pea¬ 
sants first, and tluit of the soldiers last in the scale of jdiysical 
defence. 

That many' partida chiefs became less active, after they 
received regular rank, is true; hut this was a consequence of 
tlic Inveterate abuses which o])])ressed the vigour of the 
regular armies, and necessarily afiected the partidas when they 
beeanic a constituent i)iirt of those armies. Many persons of 
weight ascribed to this bestowal of rank on the chiefs, the 
acknowledged al'tiT inactivity of the partidas. It is however 
prolriblc that a life of toil and danger, repeated defeats, the 
scarcity of idunder, and general discontent at the exactions of 
(he chiefs, had abated the fire of ]»atriotism; inactivity was 
rather the sign of subjection (han the result of an injudicioii! 
inlerTcrcnee by the government. During the siege of Tortoza, 
the coneeutration of the third and seventh corps ex])osed 
Aragon and O.italonia to desultory entcrprisc.s, when the ])nr- 
tl<las, more niimerons and powerful, were tilso more ardent, 
heeausc the assembly of the Cortes seemed to acknowledge 
tin* ])eople’s inqjortance in the struggle. Hence no better 
test of their real influence eaii ho found than their exjdoits 
during that period, vvhen two French armies were fixed as it 
were to one spot, the supjilios from France nearly cut olf by 
natural difficulties, the district immediately round Tortoza 
conqiletely sterile, Catalonia generally'exhausted, and a ])ro|ect 
to freate a fictitious scarcity in the fertile parts of Aragon 
<llligcn^ly and in ‘ some sort successfully pursuc<l by' the sociv't 
junt as. The number of French foraging parties, and the 
ilistanecB to which they wore sent were then greatly inereased, 
and the facility' of cutting them off proportional)ly augment ed, 
yet nothing imjvortant was efibeted by the partidas. 

Villa Champa’s o])crations during the Idockadc have been 
already relat(*<l, hut, although sometimes successful, the results 
were mojjlly adverse to him; and when after the siege was 
actually coimnenced, he came down towards the side of 
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Dai’ocft, liis cavalry was surprised l)y colonel Kliski who cap¬ 
tured or killed one hundred and fifty in the vilhigo of Blsincas, 
Then he retired, but being soon alter joined by the Einpo- 
cinado from Cuenca, he returned in January to the frontier of 
Aragon, and took post between Molina and Albaracin. At 
this period Tortoza had surrendered, and Musuicr’a <]ivisioii 
was spread along tlie western part of Aragon; wherefore 
Suchet detached Paris with one column from Zaragoza, and 
Abbe with another from Terucl, to clmso these two partidas. 
T'fear Molino, Paris found the Enipocinndo, who joined Villa 
Campa, but the French general forced both from their moun¬ 
tain position near Frias, and l)cing joined by j\.bl)6 continiuMl 
the pursuit for several days, until the fugitives tot)k difierent 
routes. Paris then followed Villa Campa, and Abbe pursinnl 
tlio Finpecinado through Cuenca, from whence Carbajal and 
the secret junta immediately Jled. Paris faih'd t(> overtalic 
Villa Campa, but entered Helcta, Cobota, and I'aralejos, all 
three containing rnanufaetorios for arms, which he destroyc'd, 
and then returned. This expedition lasted only twelve days, 
yet the smaller bands in Aragon, had taken advantage of it to 
l ut olF a detachment of fifty men near Fuentes: and on tiie 
side of Navarro Mina entered the Cinco Villas and cut to 
jiiocos one hundred and fifty gons-d\irmss near Sadava. 
However Cldo}>iski pursued him so closely, that his baud 
dispersed near Coseda in Navarro. 

During this time the Valemnans, always swayed by factions, 
displaceil Passccour and appointed Coupigny in liis s(ea<]. 
The notables raised money for recruits, l)ut Coupigny wonM 
not take the command, because tlie Miireian army was not also 
given to liim; and that army, altliougli numerous, was iiT a 
\(‘iy neglected stat<*, and unable to undertake any SA'rviec. 
When Tortoza fell, the Valciieinns were frightened. They 
repainnl and garrisoned the £)rt of Oropesa, and some smalk'r 
posts on the coast, along which runs tlio only artillery-road to 
their capital; they comnnniccd fortifying Murviedro, or rather 
the rock of Saguntum overhanging it, and they sent fiftt eu 
hundred men into the liills about Cantavieja. Tliese last were 
dispersed on the Jth of April by a column from Teniol; and 
on the 11th anotlier body having attempted to surprise Ulde- 
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coiia, which was weakly guarded, wore also defeated aud 
sabred by the French cavalry. These events, especially the 
destruction of the gun-manufactories, repressed the activity of 
the partisans, and Suchet went to Lerida in the latter end of 
March, to receive the soldiers to be drafted from the seventh 
corps. 

Macdonald, desirous to reach Barcelona, was forced to take 
an escort of seven thousand men, and marched, not by 
Tgualada, which was occupied in force by Sarsfield, but by 
the circuitous way of Manresa; for neither he nor Suchet 
wished to engage in desultory actions with the forces destined 
for the siege. Sarsfield, however, passing by Calaf with his 
own and Erolcs’ troop.s, waited on Macdonald near the Car- 
denera river, while a detachment, barricading the bridge of 
^fauresa, opposed him in front. The bridge was carried, and 
the town being .abandoned, the Italian soldiers wantonly set 
fire to it in the night; an act immediatidy revenged; for the 
flames, scon to a great distance, so enraged tlic Catalans, that 
ill the morning all the armed men in the district, regulars 
miguelctes and soniatcncs, assembled on the neighbouring 
hills, and fell v/ith infinite fury upon Macdonald’s rear as it 
passed out from the ruins of the burning city. The French 
then pushed for the bridge of Villamura over the Llobrcgat, 
which was two leagues distant; but the country between the 
rivers was one vast mountain, and Sarsfiedd, seeing the French 
rear halting to receive tlic somatenes, while the front still 
advanced, thought to place his division between, by moving 
aibng the heights which skirted the road. ISfacdonald, how¬ 
ever, finally i>asscd the Llobrogat, hut with difficulty ami 
the loss of foui%hundred men, for his march was continually 
under i^arsficld’s fire, and some of his troops were forced to 
cross by a ford. During the night he colleiited his scattered 
men, and moved upon Sabadel, whence he pushed on alone 
for Barcelona, and Hurispe returned by the Momblanch road 
to Lerida with the escort. 

The invasion of Catalonia was noAv divided into throe parts, 
each assigned to a distinct army. 

1®, Suehet, with that of Aragon, was to take Taragona and 
subdue the lower part of the 2 >rovince. 
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2®. Macdonald, with that part of tlic seventh corps called 
the active army of Catalonia, was to break the long Spanish 
line, extending from Taragona through ^Montserrat to the 
Cerdana, and the high inountaiiia about Olot. 

3®. Baraguay d’Hilliers, having his hcad-(|uarters at Gcrona, 
was to hold the Ampurdam and co-operate with Macdonald, 
under whose orders he still remained. The five thousand men 
collected near Mount Louis, at the entrance of the French 
Cerdana, were to act on the rear of the Spaniards in the 
mountains, while the others attacked them in front. Nor did 
the success appear doubtful, for the hopes and means of the 
province were sinking. The loss of men at Tortoza and oilier 
])laccs, the reputation of Suchet, the failure at Barcelona, 
Bcrillo, and San Felipe do Balagucr, the incapacity of Camjio 
Verde, now generally felt, and the consequent desertion of the 
migueletes, would have insured success for the French if they 
had not been suddenly thwarted by llovira, Avho surjiriscd the 
great fortress of Fernando dc Figucras, the key of the P} rcnces. 
This, the boldest and most inqiortant enterprise effected bj' a 
partida chief during the whole war, merits a jiavticidar detail. 

Guillot, governor of the place, enforced no military disci¬ 
pline. His guards were weak, the soldiers used vacaai, 
the i>alisadcs for fuel, anti the garrison often made 
incursions to a distance. The town, situated 
below the hill, upon which the great fortrcs.s of 
Fernando .stands, had been momentarily occuin’cd 
by the Italian general Peyri, with six hundred 
men destined to join Macdonald, and, trusting to the fortr^^ss 
above, they were negligent; the garrison above was still imue 
so; for Guillot having on the 9th sent his best men to ih’ivc 
some somatcncs from the neighbouring hills they retipmcd at 
night fatigued, and being to go out again next day slept while 
gates were confided to convalescents, or men unfit for duty, 
and the ramparts were unguarded. 

There were in the fort two Catalan brothers named Palojios, 
and a man called Juan, under-storckecjicrs, who being gained 
l>y Ilovira bad obtained from the head of their department 
the keys of the magazines, and of a postern under one of the 
gates. Things were in this state when Ilovira came down from 
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St. Lorenzo clc Muga in the night of the 9th, and secretly 
reached the covered way with seven hundred chosen men of 
his own parlida. Martinez followed in support with three 
thousand miguelctes, and the C/atulan brothers opened the 
j)o,stern for llovirn, who immediately disarmed the guard and 
set wide the gate for the reserve. Some shots being fired the 
garri.son took arms, but Martinez came in so quickly no cjTcc- 
tnal re.sistance could be made. Thirty or forty men were 
killed or wounded, the magazines were seized, the governor 
and sixteen himdrcd soldiers and camp-folloAVcrs were t.ukeij in 
tludr quarters, and in an liour 1 lovira was master of one of tlie 
strongest fortresses in J!luro})e: three cannon-shot wore then 
fired, as a signal to the sornatenes in the surrounding moun¬ 
tains to bring in provisions us rapidly as 2)Ossible. ri 
alarmed by tlie noise in the fortress and guessing the cause, 
had collected the troops, huggage, sick men, and stores in the 
town below, and sent notice to Geron.a; but ho made no 
attempt to retake tlic j)laee, and at daylight retired to Ilascara. 
lie had mounted the hills during the night, to observe ln»v/ 
umtters went, and tluaight nothing could be dune; this (qnnioii 
was condemned at tlie time, and during tlie confusion of tli(5 
iii-ht sur 2 >riso, it is jtrobable a brisk attempt by six hundred 
lr('sb men might liave ri'covered the fortress. 

At llascaia five bniulrcd n\en detached from Cferona on the 
siair of the occasion, met him with oi’der.s to re-invest the 
2 )laee, and llaruguay dTIillicrs promised to follow witli all his 
forces. Then Peyri, although his trooi)S, many of whom \^'ere 
only national guards, were fearful, rciunicd to Figucras, (h'ovc 
the Sj>aniards out of the town and took post in front of tlie 
ford': yet he eouhl not iwevent IMartluez fn»m receiving men 
and i)r(cvisiou.s from the soinateucs. Uovira’s exploit sju’cad 
with inconcoivahlc rajiidity throughout the Peninsula, and its 
exhihu-ating influence affected even flic Anglo-Portugueso 
army, then not niiieh giv< u to credit or admire the exjdoits of 
the Spaniards. IIowcvc'i* Paraguay d’Hillier.s invested the 
fort with six thousand infantry and fi^•e hundred cavalry, and 
this so quickly that the Spaniards had not time to remove six¬ 
teen thousand muskets which wer«! in the fort. 

Martinez remained goveruor, llovira went to the mountain,s, 
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and all Catalonia, animated by the Promethean touch of this 
chief, seemed to be moving at once upon Figuoras. Cain]»o 
Verde came to Vich, designing to relieve it, and in concei t 
with the English and Fipanish vessels to bloekade liosas by 
land and sea. Ruvim cullceted a convoy of provisions near 
Olot. Captain Bullen with the Cambrian un<i VolontaiiH'. 
frigates, seeing the h’reneh troops withdrawn from Corona, 
drove out the giinisons of San Pilieu and Pahimos, destroyed 
the batteries, and made sail to j<hn ca})tain CValriiigton at 
Rosas. A Spanish frigate witl> a fleet of coast ing-v esse Is 
loaded with sujjplie.s anchored at Palamos; Fmneiset) Milaijs, 
after beating a detachment near Arens de j\Iar, invested llos- 
talrichj Juan Claros hovered about Oeroua, and J*>oles and 
Mauso coming from IMontscrrnt reduced Olot and OasU'l- 
follit. Sarsfield remained in the Sen d’Urgel and <lireete(l the 
mountaineers to establish themselves at Balaguor, but they 
were driven away with gn'at loss by a detachment fn>m 


Leriila. 

Oil the 3rd of May Canipo Verde, having drawn Milans 
from Hostalrieh, marched with eleven thousand men from 
Avionct and Villa Fa,ii against Figueras, hoping to draw t he 
Freiieb general to that side, while Rovira, vJio.^e convoy \\a; 
at Bc^sulu, forced a small camp iie;ir Llcrs on the ojipOf>it(', 
quarter and entered the fortress, Tlie circuit of investment 
was wide, rugged, and tliinly garnished with men ; but, some 
worl'S laid been raised, and wlnm the Cntal.m-i ap])roaehed, 
Baraguay d’Hilliers, reinforcing tlie earn]* at Ijers. maivhed 
witli four thousand men against Cainpo \\'r<!e who w.'is aln'ad^ 
in the FlgiU'i’as valley. He had driven Ijaeh tin: J^'i'eneh 
eavaiiy. and liad hat one hattalion in his I'rtmt when ti^is 
e rlmnu took him in flank, and at the same time the dispersi'd 
ea\airy rallied and charged, winTcnpoii he rcti'i ated w ith the 
h)ss of tiftecn hundved men. His coulidenee had lacn Sv’* 
great tliat he ke})t the sheep of the (umvoy tun far behind tu 
enter the fort while the way was o])en, and the succour was 
confined to a few artillerymen some iobaceo and medicines, 
(^ajdaiu CiHlringtoii hy agreement made a simultaneous attack 
on Rosas but it jiroduced no serious elfeet, and Feniaudu was 
left to its own resources; those were few', for the Frciieb with 
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a strange negligence had never stored the place. Martinez 
who liad four thousand men was therefore driven to a rigid 
economy of food, but in bearing such privations the Peninsula 
race arc unrivalled. 

Macdonald setting aside his own plans, now earnestly 
atljurcd Suchet to suspend the siege of Taragona, and restore 
him the troops of the seventh corps. Maurice Mathieu also 
wrote from Barcelona in a like strain, thinking the possession 
of upj)er Catalonia dcj)ended upon one powerful effort to 
recover the lust fortress. But Suchet, who had no immediate 
interest in that part of the province, whose hope of obtaining 
a marshars stall' rested on the taking of Taragona, his i>re- 
parations being all made for that siege,—Suchet whose judg¬ 
ment w'as unclouded, and military talent of a high order, 
refused even to delay for a moment his inarch against I’ara- 
gona. Ilis battalions, he said, were scattered iu search ot 
supplies, he could not reunite them and reach Figueras under 
twenty-five days; in that time the enemy, unless prevented 
by Baragniay d’llillicrs, could gather provisions, receive rein¬ 
forcements, and secure the fortress. A simple blockade might 
be established hy the nearest troops; to accumulate numbers 
on such a sterile spot would iiot forward the recapture, but 
w'ould create infinite difficulties with respect to subsistence. 
It was probable Napoleon bad received informatioii of the 
disaster and given orders for the remedy; and it would he 
unwise to renounce the attack on Taragona, the only remain¬ 
ing bulwark of Catalonia, at the moment of execution, because 
of the loss of a fort. In Taragona the greatest part of the 
Catalan forces would be shut up, and it w'as only in such 
situations they could be made prisoners. At Lcrida, Mequi- 
nenza, and Toiioza, eighteen thousand men and eight hundred 
officers had been captured; and if ten or twelve thousand 
more could be taken in Taragona the strength of Catalonia 
would be entirely broken. If the Spaniards failed in revic- 
tiialling Fernando, that place would, by occupying their atten¬ 
tion become more hurtful than useful to them. Campo Verde 
would probably march to its succour and thus weaken Tara¬ 
gona, which was a reason for hastening rather than sus])Ciiding 
the investment of the latter; wherefore, notwithstanding the 
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separation of liis battalions and tbe incomplete state of bis 
preparations, he would move down immediately and com¬ 
mence the siege.’ A wise determination and justifying hia 
reputation as a general. 

Macdonald was now fain to send all the troops he could 
safely draw together, to reinforce Baraguay d’Hilliers; a de¬ 
tachment from Toulon and some frontier guards arrived at 
Figucras in June, and fifteen thousand men being thus united 
ho took the command in person. Establishing a rigorous 
blockade, he worked day and night on works of circumvallation 
and contravallation, and hia lines, six miles in length, crown¬ 
ing the tops of mountains and sinking into the deepest 
valleys, showed what prodigious labours armies are capable of. 
With these works and incessant wakefulness Miu'douald 
recovered the place, but at a late period in the year, and 
when Suchet’s operations bad quite changed the aspect of 
affairs in Catalonia. 

After the fall of Tortoza, that general had been so diligent, 
that when the siege of Taragona was confided to him, Iiis 
magazines at Lerida and Mora were full, and bis battering 
train formed at Tortoza; to which idacc his tools, platforms, 
and other materials, fabricated at Zaragoza, were also con- 
vcye<l. Fifteen hundred draft horses, with artillerymen and 
engineers, and ton battalions of infantry were there collected, 
and from tbcucc shot and shells were continually forwarded 
to San Felipe de Balagiicr; this was a fine application of 
Oiesar’a maxim, that war should nmintain itself; for all the 
money, the guns, provisions, and materials, collected for thif 
siege, were the fruits of former victories; nothing was derived 
from France but the men. It is however curious that Suclftt 
praises the English ministers’ financial ability, exemplified by 
milking Spain pay all the expense of the war, and never permit¬ 
ting English gold to circulate in the Peninsula! Ho was igno¬ 
rant that Spain and Portugal lived upon England, and that the 
English ministers’ pai)er system had left them no English gold 
to send. 

To avoid difileulties, the French artillery moved by the 
carriage road of the Col do Balagucr, but tbe i)rovisious and 
stores passed from Mora by Falcet and Momblanch to Eeus; 
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Mora was itself supplied from Zaragoza, Caspe, and Meqiii- 
nenza, and the following general precautions were adopted ■.— 
Gens-d'a/rmes and frontier guards, descending the high valle}-8 of 
Aragon, occupied the castles of Jaca and Venasque. The great 
line of correspondence with France was changed from Painjie- 
luiia, to run by Pau and Jaca to Zaragoza, being guarded by 
four or five thousand troops of all arms, who watched the 
partiflas of the Moncayo mountains and Navarre. General 
Paris occupied Daroca with four battalions, some cavalry and 
guns, and his command extended to Molina, which was armed 
and garrisouod. Abb6, having five battalions, three hundred 
cuirassiers, and two guns at Tcruel, watched Villa Campa and 
the Valcncian army. Alcanitz and Morelia, guarded by fifteen 
hundred infantry, furnished a short passage through the moun¬ 
tains into Valencia; from the former, the line to Caspe, and down 
the Ebro from Motpiinenza to Tortoza, was protected by twelve 
hundred men; two battalions were in Tortoza and four hun¬ 
dred men in liapita. 

This line of defence was from right to left fourteen 
marches, but the fortifietl posts enabled the troops to protect 
it. The Valcncian army, Villa Campa, and the partidas of 
New Castille and Navarre, including Mina and the Emj)cci- 
nado, were thus held in check by twelve thousatid French on 
a line of one hundred and fifty miles. Covered only by that 
slight curtain, 8uchet proceeded to hcsiege a strong city, 
having a powerful garrison, an open harbour, and sea commu¬ 
nications Avith Cadiz, Valencia, Gibraltar, and the Balearic 
^islands; detachments from the army of the centre did, indeed, 
at times, chase the partidas from the line of defence thus 
tjiaced, but at this period, that army, from circumstances to 
be hereafter noticed, was nearly paralysed. 

To avoid using up the sheep and cattle of Aragon, which 
would have alienated the })CO])le and aunilnlated his own 
future supply by destroying the breeding docks, Suchet con¬ 
tracted for his meat in France; and so entirely had he pacified 
Aragon, that none of the contractors failed though their herds 
and flocks i)assod through that }>rovince and Avere paid foi- by 
Aragonese contributions. This resonreo however, not being 
immediate, and the scarcity of meat great, incursions weic 
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made beyond the frontier of Aragon and in the higher Talleys 
of the Pyrenees to obtain cattle. This was the state of affairs 
when the surprise of Figueras took place, but then Suchet, 
fearing Mina would intercept his communication with Franco, 
detached Chlopiski with four himdrod infantry and tw'o Imn- 
dred hussars to watch that chi(‘f only; and he besought the 
emperor for troops from Pampeluna and the army of the 
north to relieve his posts at Sangucssa, Soria, and Oalntajnd. 
Then, having recovered his foraging detachments from tho 
high valleys, he reviewed his army, issued a month’s pay 
and six rations to each soldier, loaded many carriages and 
mules with flour, spread a report, that he was going to 
Figueras, and moved hy Momhlauch upon Taragona. Some 
migueletcs entrenched in the pass of Ribas wore dispersed by 
Harispe, and the army descended the hills to Alcover; but 
four hundred men were left in Momhlauch, where a post was 
fortified to protect the communication with Lcrlda, and }>rc- 
vent the partisans on that flank troubling the lino ])ctwccn 
Mora and Reus. The S[)ani,sh outposts were soon driven over 
the Francoli, the artillery moved by the Col de Ralagucr, and 
Hubert come with a large convoy from Mora to Reus. 
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CHAPTER V. 

In Tjiragona, there was a scarcity of money and ammunition ; 
and so many men had gone to succour Figueras, that the garri¬ 
son, commanded by Gonzales, was not more than six thousand, 
including twelve hundred armed inhabitants and the seamen of 
the port. The town, ciicuinbered with defensive works, most 
of them ill-constructerl, irregular, and without convenient 
places for making sallies, was built upon rocks, steep on the 
north-east and south, but sinking gently on the south-west and 
west into low ground. The mole harbour could receive ships 
of the line, and beyond that there was a roadstead. The 
upper town, surrounded by ancient walls, crowned the rocks, 
which were again enclosed by a second rampart with irregular 
bastions running round the whole city. On the east, across 
the road to Barcelona, was a chain of redoubts connected by 
curtains, with ditch and covered way; and behind this line 
was a rocky space called the Milagro, opening between the 
body of the place and the sea. The lower town on the west, 
Bcj)arated from the upper by the ramparts of the latter, was 
protected by three regular and some irregular bastions with a 
ditch. A square work, called Fort Iloyal, formed a si)ccies of 
citadel between the two towns, and the whole offered an 
irregular ohlong figure, whose length, lying parallel to the sea, 
was about twelve hundred yards. On the west beyond the 
walls, a newly constructed line, carried along the coast to the 
mouth of the Francoli, ended in a large redoubt built to secure 
access to that river when the ancient aqueducts which fur¬ 
nished the city with water should be cut by the French. This 
line -was strengthened by a second redoubt, ctdled the Prince, 
raised between that near the Francoli and the town, and it was 
Bui)ported by the mole, which being armed with batteries, and 
nearly in a parallel direction, formed as it were a second sea-line. 
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On the Francoli side the a[)proach was level, and exposed to 
the fire of the Olivo, a very large outwork which, on the north, 
crowned a rocky table-land, equalling the upjjcr town in height 
but divided from it by a ravine nearly half a mile wide, yet 
united by a double aqueduct. Of irregular construction, the 
Olivo was four hundred yards long with a ditch twenty-four 
deep and forty wide; but the covered way was incomplete, and 
the gorge of the work only closed by an unfinished loophol(*d 
wall, because the steepness of the rock and the fire of the upper 
town seemed sufficient for its protection. On the left, one 
bastion was cut off by a ditch and I'ampart from the rest of the 
work, and on the right was a small interior redoubt of refuge, 
having a high cavalier from which three guns overlooked every¬ 
thing around. The ordinary garrison was from twelve to 
fifteen hundred men, and it contained fiftv out of three him- 
dred pieces mounted for the defence of Taragona. 

The nature of the soil combined with the peculiarities of the 
works determined Suclict’s line of attack. On the north and 
cast side the ground was rocky, the fronts of defence wide, the 
approaches unfavourable for breaching batteries: and as all 
the guns and stores would have to bo dragged over the hills 
on a great circuit, unless the Olivo was first taken, no difii- 
culty could be avoided. The lower town was therefore chosen, 
although the artificial defence's were there acciimulatctl, and 
the ground between the walls and the Francoli taken in reverse 
by the Olivo, which rendered it necessary first to reduce that 
outwork. But the soil was deep and easily moved, the dcji^ts 
and parks close at hand, the ground-plot of the works so 
salient they could be embraced with fire, and the attack, it^vas 
supposed, would deprive the garrison of fresh water. , 

On the 4t.h of May the French, pas.sing the Francoli, drove 
in the outposts, took posscs.sion of two small detached redoubts 
situated on tlie northern side called tlie forts of Loretto, and 
invested the place. The Spaniards, supported by the fire of 
tlie Olivo, killed and wounded two hundred men, and the next 
day made a fruitless attempt to retake the lost ground. 
Captain Codrington, having three English ships of the line 
three frigates and several Spanish vessels of war, aided the 
defence by cannonading the French right, and harassing their 
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convoys coming by tlic coast road, but the investment was 
completed. 

Habert’s division on the right extended frf)m the sea to the 
Francoli bridge. Frcrc’s division connected flabert with 
Ilarispc, who was before the Olivo. The Italians prolonged 
Harispe’s left across the Barcelona road to the coast, eastward 
of Taragona. A trestle-bridge was con.stiiicted on the upper 
Francoli; the pare, established west of that river at Caiionja, 
contained sixty-six battering guns and mortars, with seven 
hundred rounds of ammunition, and thirty-six field-pieces; two 
tliousand artillerymen, seven hundred sappers and miners, four¬ 
teen hundred cavalry, and fifteen thousand infantry were present. 
Head-quarters were at the village of Constanti, which offered 
a strong covering position. The dei)6t at Reus was secured by 
fortified convents; Mora by a strong detachment; and other 
troops from Falcct watched over the communications, which 
were also protected by the escorl s of the convoys. The aque- 
<lucts leading from the Olivo to the town were cut by the 
French, but the water, which was as necessary to them as to 
the besieged, had its source twelve miles distant, and the 
Bomatenes cut it off* again, which forced Suchet to guard the 
whole course during the siege. 

Campo Verde after his defeat at Figueras sent Sarsfield 
and Eroles to their old posts about Vails, Momblanch, and 
Igualada, and went himself with four thousand 
Appendix 8, I’aragona, where the consternation at 

‘ ISuchct’s appearance was great; but when Campo 

Verde came with men, and the English agent Green, brought 
frofii Cadiz fifty thousand dollars and two transports laden with 
arms ai^d stores, apathy ensued and military measures were neg¬ 
lected. Beyond tiic walls indeed, an attack was made by the 
inigueletcs on Momblanch, and the somatenes assembled against 
Reus, but without success at either place; French patroles 
were then jiushed over the Gaya to Torre-dembarra, where some 
Spaniards remained under the protection of St. Cyr’s con¬ 
vention with Reding, by which wounded men were to be 
placed in the civil hospitals and taken care of without being 
made prisoners. This compact, strange to say, was never 
violated, while beyond the hospitals the utmost ferocity was 
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displayed: but there is always some point of honour reserved 
even by the worst men, which if rightly touched may be 
depended upon. 

SIEGE OF TAKAQONA. 

Sarsficld’s arrival near Momblanch menaced the French 
communications with Mora, and a Valcneian column, acting in 
concert with captain Adam of the Invincible, attacked lla])ita 
and Ampostaj the first was abandoned, but a French regi¬ 
ment succoured the second and defeated the Valcnciaus. 
Suchet, unwilling to weaken his force, would not restore 
Hapita, and immediately commenced operations against the 
lower town of Taragona; but first he constructed a fort and 
batteries on the right of the Franeoli, miar the shore, to kec'p 
oft’ the ships of war and the gun-boats which could otherwise 
have looked into his trenches. These works begun in the 
night of the 7th, were successfully continued under the fire of 
the. shij)s, and a trench lined with musketeers was also carried 
u]) the bank of the river to the bridge. The f^paniiirds how¬ 
ever harassed the camp and tlic investing troops from wdthin 
and w’ithout so incessantly, that a brigade jjosted near the 
Olivo was coin]>ellcd to raise a rampart, and yet lost fifty or 
sixty men daily in skirmishes; but in the night of the 13lh, 
during a tempest, the French having stormed two advanced 
entrenchments near the Olivo turned them against the be¬ 
sieged. A vigorous attempt to retake them was repulsed willi 
a loss of one hundred men; and on the Franeoli side, a sally 
supported by the shipinng failed in consequenee * 

of the cowardice of some fSi)anish officers. On 8, 

the same day, the garrison came out from the 
Barcelona gate, and six hundred somatenes from th5 Upper 
(juya fell on the patroles of the Italian divi.sion, wdicreu])on 
Palombini scoured the country on the 15th as far as Arbos. 

Oil the 18th a powerful sally was made from the lower 
town by Gonzales. Covered by the fire from the ramparts, 
the Olivo and the fleet, he passed the bridge over the Franeoli, 
and pressed Habert hard, until )Suchct pushing the reserves 
between that river and the Olivo menaced his rear and forced 
him to retire. On the 20th three other sallie.s from the 
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Olivo and the upper town were made on tlie Barcelona side, 
and likewise repulsed. Sarsficld now came down with twelve 
hundred men to a high rock near Alcovcr, and menaced the 
dei>()t at Ileus; ho w'lis dislodged by general Broussard with 
a loss to the French of one hundred men; yet three days after 
he appeared at Momblanch, and it required two brigades to 
drive him off. Divers attempts were also made on the Falcet 
line, especially at Grattallopes, where the Spanish colonel Vil- 
lamil was repulsed by Morozinski, a Pole, with the bravery 
inherent to his heroic nation: a nation whose glory springs 
like an ignis fatuus from the corruption of European honour ! 

These repeated attacks warned Sucliet that his force was 
too weak for the extent of communication, and he abandoned 
IMorablanch, retaining only Falcet and Felipe de Balagiicr. 
It was time to concentrate, for Blake, having gone to Valencia, 
had got from Carlos O’Donnel two thousand infantry and a 
hundred cannoneers, and returned with them on the 22nd to 
Taragona. Two thousand stand of arms were in return given 
by captain Codrington to O’Donnel, to equip fresh levies, and 
thus twelve thousand fighting men were in the fortress; but 
the richest citizens had removed with their families and effects 
to Villa Nueva de Sitjos, and the people were dispirited. 

Suehei broke ground before the Olivo in the night of the 
21st, his ap])roaches being made from both ends of the 
Spanish entrenchments seized on the night of the 1.3th. 
The engineers aimed at a round hill, close to the works, 
on which to plant their first breaching battery; they crowned 
it Uhe 22nd, but with much lo.ss, being obliged to carry 
earth up the hill in baskets, under continual interruption from 
sallifs. Three couqter-batteries were however completed, and 
armed 6*n the 27th >vith thirteen pieces, of which six threw 
shells. To effect this, the artillery had been dragged over the 
rocks under a heavy fire of grape, and in despite of a sally in 
‘Juciiot which general Salme was killed. The contest was 
long doubtful, but was finally decided for the 
French, and on the 29th, a breach being formed, the assault 
was ordered. 
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STORMING OP THE OLIVO. 

Upon the success of this attack Snchct felt his chance of 
taking the town would depend, for his urniy was too fcehlc 
to bear a serious check. Wherefore, having formed his 
columns, he personally encouraged them, and directed llie 
troops along the whole line of investment to advance simul¬ 
taneously and menace every part of the town. The night 
was dark, the Spaniards unexpectant of an attack because none 
of their guns had been silenced, but the French, full of hope, 
eagerly watched for the signal: when that was given, the 
troops on the Francoli, and those on the Barcelona side, made 
a sudden discharge of musketry, beat their drums, and loudly 
shouting approached the town at opposite quarters; the ram¬ 
parts were instantly covered wdth fire from within and from 
without, the .ships in the offing threw up rockets, and amidst 
the noise of four hundred guns the storming columns rushed 
upon the Olivo. The strongest one made for the breach; a 
second, tiuming the work, got between it and the town just as 
fifteen hundred men, scut to relieve the garrison, were entering 
the gates: the French instantly fell on their rc.ar, 
and hurrying forward, entered with it before 
the gates could be closed. Thirty sapyiers endea¬ 
voured to cut down the door while Paplgnay, their officer, 
climbed the wall, hut the Sjianiurds killed him and most of 
the sappers; the other troops planted their ladders, and break¬ 
ing the stakes above, opened the gate. 

At the main attack a narrow breach was boldly assailefl, 
yet the ditch was fifteen feet deep, the Spaniards firm, ^lie 
fire heavy, and the French were wavering, when the historian, 
Va^*aui, followed by some of his countrymen,—it is a llrangc 
error to think the Italians have not a brave .spirit!—forceil 
•some paling, blocking a subterranean aqueduct, and ilins 
got into the ditch, and afterwards into the fort. The 
Spaniards, although driven from the rauqiarts to the little 
works of refuge at each end of the Olivo, continued to re.sist 
until the reserves and a third column under Harispe came up, 
and with a terrible slaughter ended the contest. Twelve 
hundred men jjcrished, some escaped^ a thousand were taken. 
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aniongfst them tlieir commander who had received ten 
wounds. In the morning three thousand Spaniards ctimo out 
of Taragona, yet retired without attacking, and Suchet de¬ 
manded a suspension of arms to dispose of the dead. This 
was treated with scorn, and the heaps were burned, for the 
sterile rocks afforded no earth to bury them. Campo Verde 
now gave Senens dc Contreras the command of Taragona, 
and went himself to the field-army, which was ten thousand 
strong, including some new levies made by the junta of Cata¬ 
lonia. 

Suchet’s investment having been precipitated by the fall of 
Figueras, his stores were not all collected until the Ist of 
June, when trenches were opened to embrace the whole of the 
lower town, including the fort of Francoli and its chain of con¬ 
necting works running along the sea-shore, that is to say, 
1°. The Nun’s bastion and a half-moon called the King’s, 
which formed on the Si)anish right a sort of hornwork to 
the ro}'al fort or citadel. The bastion of San Carlos, and 
a lialf-moon called the Frincc’s, which, standing in the retiring 
angle where the sea-line joined the body of the place, served 
us a counter-guard to the bastion of San Carlos. 3^ The 
sea-line itself and tiic Francoli fort. A fruitless sally was 
made the 2nd, and in the night of the 3rd some advanced 
cntreneliments were dc.stroycd by the French. Sarsfield then 
entered Taragona with a detachment, and took commuml of 
wdiut was called tlie Port, which included the mole the works 
l^'tuling to the Francoli and tin; suburb or lower town: Con¬ 
treras still remained governor of all, but ho cxj)ectod no 
su(iecss. 

The apiwoacheiS were now carried forward by the sap, tlie 
second parallel was commenced, and on the 6th the besiegers 
were Avitbin twenty yards of the Francoli fort, which hud 
a wot ditch and was of regular comstruction. The breaching 
batteries opened agaimst it the 7tli, the fresh masonry crum¬ 
bled away rapidly, and at ten o'clock that night, the fort 
being entirely destroyed, three hundred chosen men in three 
columns, one of Avhich forded the Francoli river, attacked the 
ruins* The Si>auiards retired fighting towards the half-moon 
of the Prince, and the French made a disorderly att<;mpt to 
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cuter with thciu, but were quickly repulsed with a loss of 
fifty luen. Next night a battery of six pieces was con¬ 
structed iu the ruins to silence the guns of the mole, which, 
together with that of the jilace, endeavoured to overwhelm 
the new lodgment with shot. In the nights of the 8th and 
9th, under terrible discharges from the upper and lower town, 
the second parallel was prolonged to fort FrancoU on the 
right, and on the left carried to within seventy yards of the 
Nun’s bastion. On the 11th Barsfield, in a sally, killed sonic 
men and retarded the works, but finally three approaches by 
the sap were conducted against the Nun’s bastion where the 
besiegers crowned the glacis, and against the half-moon of the 
King and Prince. Fresh batteries were also eonstmeted, 
whose fire embraced the whole front from the Prince to 
the Nun’s bastion. 

On the morning of the 1 Gth fifty-four guns opened from 
the French batteries, and the 8])aiiiards, placing sand-bags 
along the parapets, endeavoured to kill the gunners, who were 
much exposed; all tlie cannon whiiih could be directed iijion 
the trenches were einjdoycd to crush the batteries, and 
towards evening this fire mastered that of the besiegers, 
destroyed the centre of their second parallel, and silenced 
a battery on their right: the loss and damage was however 
great on both sides, for two consunijition magazines exploded 
in the town, un<l the Nun’s bastion was breaelied. The 
French engineers now observed that the ditch of tlie Prince 
was not carried round to the sea, and 8uehet who feared^a 
continuation of tliis inurderouM artillcj’y buttle resolved to 
storm that point at once. Wherefore at nine o'clock 4'vo 
columns, supported by a reserve, issued from the trcjiclies 
and after a short resistance cutenul the work by the gap of 
the ditch and by escalade; yet the garrison fought well, and 
a few escaping to another point endeavoured to defend them¬ 
selves, but being unsupported were put to the sword like the 
rest: the lodgment thus made was included in the trenclu's. 

During the night of the 17th the old batteries were repaired 
and a now one, to breach the San Carlos, was hegim upon the 
half-moon of the Prince, a lodgment was eflected in the covered 
way of the Nun’s bastion, and tlie third parallel was com- 
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inencctl; but on the of the trenches the workmen were 
Btojjpcd l)y water. However, on the '18th the third parallel 
wa.s completed and the descent of the ditch at the Nun’s 
bastion was commenced by an under-ground gallery; yet the 
fire from the upper town plunged into the trenches, and 
tliirty-seven shells throi^m very exactly into the lodgment 
oil the counterscarp delayed the operations there. The gun¬ 
boats, hitherto of little service in the defence, were now put 
under the Ilritish navy; yet the enemy suffered little from 
the vessels of war, beyond the interruption sometimes given 
to their convoys on the Col do Balaguer road. 

In the nights of the 19th and 20th all the French works 
were advanced, and the morning of the 2l8t the new battery 
ill the Prince opened its fire against San Carlos and was 
followed by all the other batteries. The explosion of an 
expense magazine silenced the French battery, but the 
damage was repaired, and at four o’clock in the evening, 
the Spanish fire being nearly abated and the breaches en¬ 
larged, Suchet resolved to storm the lower town. But pre- 
^’^o^ 1 s to describing this terrible event, the proceedings within 
and without the place must be noticed, to give a just idea of 
the state of nllairs. 

l^Iaeilonald had blockaded Figueras with unceasing vigi¬ 
lance, the best of tlie migueletes were shut up there, the 
defeat of Campo Verde spread consternation throughout the 
jirovince, and the efforts to succour Martinez were confined to 
Jlovira, Mauso, and other chiefs. Francisco Milans had been 
left ill the Hostalrich district, and being popular was enabled 
to ];ccp up an irregular force; but he sought to he made 
ca|>tain-gcncral 6f the province, and this, or some other 
motive', led him to favour the towns of his district at the 
expense of the general cause: Mattaro and Villa Nueva de 
Sitjes trafficked in corn with Barcelona, and a secret convoy 
was detected at a later period passing the outposts 
Appendix 8, jviijans’ written authority. He put the men 

to death who permitted the convoy to pass, but 
did not remove the suspicion of corruption from Inmsclf. 
This traffic was so advantageous to the French, that Maurice 
Matlacu, who had recently sullered in a skirmish at Mattaro, 
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was unwilling to disturb it, and made no movement to {dd 
Suebet, which he might have done by occupying Villa Nueva 
dc Sitjes. 

In the western parts of Catalonia, Sarsfield Erolcs and 
Caro had formed from the new levies an army of seven or 
eight thousand men, of which one thousand under Caro were 
cavalry; they might have done much if Campo Verde, a man 
of weak character, had not continually changed his plans. At 
the opening of the siege, Sarsficld had some success on the 
side of Momblanch and Ileus; but when he w'as sent into the 
lower town, the active army, reduced to Eroles’ division and 
Caro’s cavalry, could only watch the French convoys and posts. 
Campo Verde fixed his quarters at Igualada, sent detach¬ 
ments to the Gaya and Villa Franca, and holding Villa Nueva 
de Sitjes as his post of communication -with the fleet, do- 
uiandod assistance from Murcia and Valencia, but in Taragmia 
his proceedings were disliked. Succours came however from 
various quarters. After captain Codrington had landed the 
reinforcements from Valencia, stores of poAvder and mortars 
w'crc sent from that place and from Cadiz, and more men from 
Murcia; yet with inexplicable folly, these soldiers were de¬ 
prived of their aims before embarking, although there w^erc 
already two thousand men without muskets in 
tlic fortress; this Avas attributed by some to the Appendix s. 
Murcian authorities, by others to the military 
agent Roche, and the confusion did not end there. Wlicu 
Codrington embarked the Valenciau reinforcement he gaAc 
four thousand muskets to O’Donnel for the recruits Avho Avcig 
to supply the place of the men he carried away, and to cuabl(5 
Villa Campa and the Empecinado to resume opcratioi#>: 
thus while arms were sent away from Taragona ^ 
to Valencia, troops without arms were being con- Appendix s. 
vcyed to Taragona. The garrison was thus 
augmented nominally to seventeen thousand men, 3 ’’ct not 
more than twelve thousand w^ere available; for the Murciaus 
were necessarily sent to Montserrat to receive arms, and the 
hospitals %ere full. Everything Avas confused and disorderly. 
Several colonels and other officers, feigning sick- jieport of 
ness or Avith open cowardice quitting the place, Coutreroa. 
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left their regiments under subordinate officers; the general 
of artillery was an incapable man; and Contreras, unknown 
to the inhabitants and unacquainted with the place and 
its resources, was likewise vacillating and deceitful to those 
under his orders. Ho had accepted the command reluctantly 
and was at variance with Campo Verde outside, and jealous 
of Sarsfield inside the fortress; in the fleet the Spanish 
captains of the Diana and Prueba were accused of gross 
misconduct, and disputes also arose between the English 
captains Codrington and Bullen. 

Carlos O’Donnel and his brother Henry at the desire of 
Codrington, now permitted four thousand of the best Valcnciaii 
troops to embark under general Miranda to join in a grand 
sally from Taragona; but they exacted a pledge from him to 
bring back the survivors of this their second detachment when 
the action was determined. They landed the 12th, and the 
next day Miranda instead of making the sally, went, at 
Campo Verde’s order, by sea, to Villa Ncuva de Sitjes. From 
thence he marched to meet a detachment of cavalry coming 
from Villa Franca, and being joined on the lr5th by two other 
squadrons which had broken out of Taragona by the Barce¬ 
lona gate, he united with Campo Verde nt Igualada. This 
movement was in pursuance of a new jdan to succour Tara¬ 
gona. The junta, after quitting the place on the fall of tlic 
Olivo, had repaired to Montserrat and from thence made the 
Peninsula ring with their clamours, and they had received 
promise of aid from O’Donucl and Villa Campa, and from 
|he partida chiefs. On this foundation, forgetting the sally, 
Campo Verde proposed that the English ships should can¬ 
nonade the French convoys between the Col do Balaguer and 
the place; that droops shovild take post at Ordal in observa¬ 
tion of the Barcelona garrison; and the remainder of the army, 
which, including Miranda’s men amounted to ten thousand 
infantry and a thousand cavalry, should occupy a position 
near Beus. His design was to communicate with the fleet, 
to avoid any serious action, and by operating with small corps 
against the French line of supply compel them tfi raise the 
siege, or come out of their entrenchments anti fight him in 
strong positions. Contreras treated this with contempt. He 
$aid it would cause the loss of the place and the army; the 
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French would not raise the siege except for a general battle, 
and the best mode of fighting them would be in concert with 
the garrison; wherefore he desired the gencral-in-chief to 
attack them in conjunction with himself, and the junta, 
bating Campo Verde, backed this proposal. 

Neither plan was sound. If the generals could have 
depended upon their troops, Suchet’s force was so n'duced 
and his investment so extensive it wouM have been easy to 
break through; yet, unless he was entirely routed, which was 
unlikely, no great advantage would have followed, because 
the communication was already open by sea. C’arapo Verde’s 
plan w^as only proposed the 13th, and would have been too 
slow for the critie^il nature of the case. It would have been 
more in accord with that great maxim of war, which pre¬ 
scribes the attach of an enemy's teeakest point with the greatest 
possible numbers, to have inarched with his w’hole force upon 
]V1 ora, or upon Reus to beat the troops there and destroy tho 
depots; and then seizing some strong j)ost.s on tho hills close 
to the besieger’s lines to have entrenched it and operated 
daily and hourly against their rear. If either of those dcj)d(s 
had fallen the siege must have been raised; and if he could 
not beat two or three thousand infantry at those places, he 
could not hope, even with the assistance of the garrls(m, to 
destroy sixteen thousand of all arms in the entrenchment a 
before Taragona. fsuchet did not fear a battle on the Fran- 
coli river; but so tender was ho of the depots, that when 
Oarapo Verde sent an officer to raise tho aomatenes about 
Mora, he called Ahhe with tliree thousand infantry from 
Toruel. And that general, active and experienced in gncrilln 
operations, soon dispersed the >Si)anIsh levies and took ^nir 
chief with many other prisoners, after which he joined tho 
besieging army. Siiclict re(piired this roinforcernenl. lie 
had lost a general, two hundred inferior officers, and two 
thousand five hundred men during tho siege, and had not 
more than twelve thousand infinitry fit for duty. 

But V^illamil, a partisan of Ciiin]>o Verde’s, taking advan¬ 
tage of Abbe’s a))scuce, inurelu'd with a thousand men to 
attack Mora, and being beaten on tlic lOtli wus succeeded by 
Eroles, wlitJ came with his whole division to Falcet on the 
20th, and captured u convoy of loaded mules. The design 
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wivs to tempt Suchet to scud a strong detachment in jnirsuit 
of Erolcs, in wliicli ease the latter was by a rapid march to 
rejoin Cainpo Verde near Alcover, when the whole army was 
to attack Suchet thus weakened: the French general did not, 
however, move, and his magazines at Reus were still so full 
that the loss of the convoy was* little felt. 

Such was the situation of affairs on the 21st of June, when 
the order to assault the lower town was given to an army 
small in number but full of vigour and confident of success; 
wliile in the place, confusion falsehood and folly were work¬ 
ing. Contreras acted a shameful part. Sarsficld had pi-udently 
concerted that if the lower town was stormed, the shi2)8 of 
war should come close to the mole, and the garrison should 
retire there instead of going to the upper town. Scarcely 
was this settled when Campo Verde recalled him to the active 
army, intending that Velasco should replace him; but the latter 
did not arrive, the breaches were open, the assault momen¬ 
tarily exi)cct(‘(l; and yet Contreras ordered Sarsfield to eml)ark 
instantly, falsely averring that to be (yVinj)O Verde’s peremp¬ 
tory commands. Vainly he remonstrated, saying 
Apjx'tidjx 8, 2,he troops would be left to an inefficient subordi¬ 
nate, he was comiwllcd to embark, the assault 
took ydacc, and Velasco, who came a few hours later, found 
only the dead bodies of his garrison: Contreras then assured 
Codrington and the junta, that Sarsficld had gone without 
orders and betrayed his jiost! 

STORMING OP THE LOWER TOWN. 

'*^hi.s calamitous event l)a 2 )pened in the evening of the 2lBt. 
'fwo breaches had been made in the bastions and one in the 
fort Royidj they were not wide, and a few Sj)anish guns still 
C ipUiin answered the French fire; nevertheless the assault 
Codrington, wos ordered, and as some suppose, because Suchet 
had secret intelligence of Sarsficld’s removal and 
the consequent confusion. Fifteen hundred grenadiers as¬ 
sembled under Palombini in the trenches; a second column 
was to 8upj)ort the stormers and repel any sally from the ui)iicr 
town; and while the arrangements were in progress, the French 
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guns thundered incessantly, and the shouts of the infantry, 
impatient for the signal, were heard between the salvos, 
redoubling as the shattered walls gave way. Soon Harispo 
began to menace the city on the side of Barcelona to distract 
the attention of the besieged, and then Sudiet exhorting his 
soldiers let them loose while it was still day, and in an instant 
the breaches were crowned, and the assailants swarmed on the 
bastions, the ramparts, and the fort Royal. The Spaniards, 
without a leader, and falling in heaps, broke and fled towards 
tho port, towards the mole, and towards tbe iii)per town, where 
even a reserve stationed under the walls was overthrown: 
some of the fugitives running towards the mole were savetl 
by the English launches, others esc.aped into the upper town, 
and a few were made prisoners, the rest were slaughtered. 

At eight o’clock tho lower town was won. Eifteen hundred 
bodies, many of them citizens, were stretched upon the i)laee, 
and the mercantile magazines of the port being set on fire, the 
flames finished what the sword had begun. When the carnage 
ceased, working parties wore formed, and ere tlie confusion in 
the upper town had subsided, tho besiegers were again hidden 
in their trenches and burrowing onwards. Before them was a 
front of four bastions with curtains, hut no ditch. The bastion 
of St. Paul was opposite their left, that of St. John opposite 
their centre; the bastion of Jesus was opposed to tbeir right, 
but that of Cervantes, which covered the landing place of 
the Milagro, being somewhat retired, was not embraced 
by tbe attack, A hollow piece of ground, serving as a trench, 
enabled the French engineers to establish their left on a side 
bastion of a wall connecting the upper with the lower towft, 
and their right was strongly protected by some houses lining 
the road; for between the two parts of the city there were four 
hundred yards of open garden-ground interspersed witlf single 
houses. A battery was constructed to play upon the landing- 
places of the Milagro, two mortars from the hill of fort Loretto 
concurred in this object, and the light troops were pushed close 
up. At daylight however, the ships of war passed the port 
delivering their broadsides in succession, Contreras showed the 
heads of coliiinns as for a sally, and the French skirmishers 
retired. 

YOL. HI. R 
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The men saved by the ships during tlie assault were now 
ro-landed in the upper town, and the second reinforcement 
from Murcia arrived, but again without arms, thus adding to 
the confusion and difficulties. Nevertheless, as the French 
had lost six hundred, and the Spaniards only two thousand, 
Contreras had still nine thousand fighting men, a number 
nearly equal to the whole infantry of Suchet’s army; and far 
from quailing, he would nob even receive a flag of truce sent 
to offer honourable conditions. Suchet’s position was indeed 
very embarrassing. He had delivered four assaults, his force 
was diminished nearly one-fifth, and the men’s strength was 
spent witli labour on his prodigious works; his line of com¬ 
munication with Lerida was intercepted, that with Mora inter¬ 
rupted, and he had lost a large convoy of provisions together 
with the mules that carried it. The resolution of the besieged 
seemed in no manner abated, and their communication with 
the sea, although partially under the French fire, was still free; 
the sea itself was covered with shii)S of war, overwhelming 
reinforcements might arrive at any moment, and Campo Verde 
with ten thousand men \vas daily menacing his rear. The 
Valencian army. Villa Cainpa, the Empecinado, Duran who 
had defeated a French detachment near Mirando del Ebro, 
Mina who had just then taken the convoy with Massena’s 
baggage at the Puero de Arlabaii, in fine, all the partidas of 
the mountains of Albaracin, Moncayo, and Navarre were 
in motion, and menacing his position in Aragon. This 
rendered it dangerous to call uj) any more tr(^ops from the 
right of the Ebro; and yet a single check might introduce 
des])ondcncy amongst his soldiers, men of different nations, 
and some but lately come under his command: indeed their 
labours and dangers were so incessant and wearing, that it i.s 
no small proof of the general’s talent and the men’s S[)irit, 
that the confidence of both was still unshaken. 

On the 24th intelligence arrived, that the Spanish army 
was coming down the Gaya river to fight, the gnrrison w^a.s 
seen to get under arms, and an active interchange of signals 
took place between the town and the fleet. Suebet leaving a 
support for his trenches, marched at once to meet Campo 
Veidc. That general had relinquished his own plan, recalled 
Eroles, united his army at Momblanch on the 22nd, and 
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moving by Villadofia, descended the hills between the Gaya 
and the Francoli; ho was moving to deliver battle and had 
directed Contreras to make a sally; but Miranda, who com¬ 
manded his right wing, found, or pretended to find, some 
obstacles and halted; whereupon Campo Verde relinquished 
the attack, and retired to Vendril, The 2.'5th he again pro¬ 
mised Contreras to make a decisive attack, and desired that 
three thousand of the garrison should be sent to Vendril, 
and the remainder hold ready to cut their way through the 
enemy’s lines during the action; he said also that four thou¬ 
sand English were coming by sea to aid in this project. The 
breaching batteries had not then opened their fire, the wall of 
the place was consequently untouched; ten thousand infantry 
and a thousand cavalry under Campo Verde were within a 
few miles on the B.arceloua side; eight thousand men accus¬ 
tomed to tire were still under arms within the walls; and on 
the 2Gth colonel Skerrett ap])earcd in the roadstead, not with 
four thousand, but twelve hundred British soldiers, sent from 
C.adiz and Gibraltar to succour Taragona. This force, the 
increase of shipjung, and the promises of Campo Verde, raised 
the H]>irits of the yj>aniards; and they were more elated when 
Sk(Treti and his staff, accompanied by Doyle, Codringtou, 
and others disembarlied to examine the means of defence. But 


tliey were struck with consternation when they 
heard the British commander, because his engineers 
thought the wall would give way after a few salvos, 
had resolved to keep his troops on hoard, idle 


Contreras’ 
lU'port. 
Appendix 8. 
§ 1 . 


sjicetators of an assault on the place they had come to succour, 
Contreras, disappointed on all sides, and without depen¬ 


dence on Campo Verde, resolved, if the French delayed the 
,sl(}rm until the 29th, to make way hy a sally on the Barc^ona 


road, and so join the array in the field: meanwhile to sfand the 


assault if fortune so willed it. And he was not without 


means, for though there was neither ditcli nor covered way, 
the approach to the walls was high and narrow, and a hedge 
of aloes, no slight olwtacle, gr(‘w at the foot of the brcaoheil 
rampart, which was cut also oft‘ from the town and side works 
by an internal ditch and retrenchment. Behind this the 
hoiises of the groat street ealh;d the Kamhla, were prcparcil 

n 2 
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for defence, furnishin" a second line of resistance j and altliongh 
tlie cuts on tlic flanks hindered the making of sallies in force, 
the reduced numbers of the French gave good hope that eight 
thousand brave men would resist them effectually. Still the 
jiredominant feeling was to break out on the Barcelona side, 
the fleet and the active array being to co-operate. Erolea 
was to enter the place and lead the sally on the 29th, but 
Suohet’s batteries opened on the 28th with crushing effect, a 
magazine exploded in the Cervantes, the guns of St. Paul 
wen‘. dismoimted, the rampart fell away in huge fragments 
before the incessant stroke of the batteries, and from the 
Olivo and the old trenches, guns and mortars showered 
bullets and shells into the town. This fire was well returned, 
and the shoulders of the breaching batteries wore beaten down; 
but the French gunners stood to their work, the musketry 
rattled round the walls, the men on both sides crowded for¬ 
ward, and while opj)robrious words and defiance passed between 
them, the generals, within liearing of each other, exhorted their 
soldiers to fight manfully. 


RTOUMINQ OP THE UrPER TOWN. 


Suchet. 

Rofnaiat. 

Yacani. 

Codrington, 

WSri, 


At five o’clock in the evening the French fire suddenly 
ceased, and fifteen hundred men led by ITabert, 
passing out from the parallel, went at full sj>ced 
up against the breach; twelve liundred under 
Ficatier followed in support; Montmaric led a 
brigade round the left, to the bsvstion of Rosario, 
with a view to break the gates there during the 
assault, and thus turn the interior defenee of the Rambla; 
Ilarispc took post on the Bai’celona road, to cut oft' all retreat. 
Tlid columns had to pass an oi)cn space of a huudre<l j ards to 
reach the broach, and within twenty yards of it, the heelgc of 
aloes forced them to turn to tlic right and left, under a 
terrible fire of musketry and of grape, which the Spaniards 
poured upon them. The destruction was great and the heatl 
of the French gave back and wan beginning to fly, when the 
reserves led by a crowd of officers rushed up in a body. 
Suddenly, one Bianchini, an Italian soldier who had demanded 
leave to join the column as a volunteer, and whoso white 
clothes amidst the blue uniform of the French gave him a 
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supernatural appearance, issued from the ranks and gliding 
silently and sternly up the breach reached the top and there 
fell dead with many wounds. Then his comrades bounded 
fonvard with a shout, the Spaniards fled, and the ramparts 
were darkened by the following masses of the French. Mont- 
maric’s sappers had cut away the palisades at Rosario, and his 
light troops finding a rope hanging from the wall mounted 
by it at the moment when the breach was carried, and tlio 
whole poured into the town like a devastating torrent. In 
the Rainbla a momentary stand was made, but the impulse of 
victory was too strong, and a dreadful scene of slaughter and 
violence ensued. Citizens and soldiers, maddened with fejir, 
fled, some by the Barcelona gates, others, throwing themselves 
over the ramparts, nnide for the landing-places of the Milagro; 
but that way also had been intercci>tcd, and numbers leaping 
from the stecji rocks were dashed to pieces, while those who 
gained the shore were still exposed to the sword of the enemy. 
The multitude flying by the Barcelona gate wore met by 
Tlarispe’s men, and some being killed, the rest, three thou¬ 
sand, were made prisoners. 

Within the town all was horror. Houses were in flames, 
Gonzales fighting manfully was killed, Contreras, wounded 
with the stroke of a bayonet, was saved by a French officer, 
and though the hospitals were respected by the soldiers, in 
every other part their fury was unbounded. The shipdauiiehcs 
had come close into the Milagi’o and now saved some of the 
fugitives, but their guns swept the open space beyond, killing 
fiiouds and enemies, as mixed together they rushed to tiio 
shore; and the French dragoons, passing througli the flaming 
streets at a trot, rode down upon the fugitives, sabreing those 
who had outstripped tlie infantry. In every quarter tl»cre was 
great rage and cruelty, and though most of the women and 
cliildrcn had been previously removed by the English shipping, 
and the richest citizens had gone to Sitjes, this assault was 
memorable as a day of blood. Seven or eight hundred mise- 
rablo creatures, principally soldiers, escaped on board tbe 
vessels, nine thousand including sick and wounded were made 
prisoners, more tlian five thousand persons were slain, and a 
great part of the city was reduced to ashes. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


{SuciiET lost ill killed tind wounded during the siege between 
four and five thousand men; yet scarcely had the ncccs.sary 
orders to eflacc the trenches, secure the prisoners, and ciifa- 
blish order iu the ruined tow'n been given, than he was in 
movement to disperse Canipo Verde’s force. In the night of 
the 29th Frcrc’s division marched upon Villa Franca, llarispe’s 
upon Villa Nueva, followed by Suchet with Abbe’s brigade 
and the heavy cavalry. Camjio V^erde abandoned Vcndril, 
Harisjie’s column, although cannonaded by the English sipia- 
dron, reached Villa Nueva, where a great multitude, military 
and others, were striving to embark; the liglit cavalry sal)red 
some and made fifteen hundred prisoners, including the 
wounded men who had been carried there from Tarugoiia 
during the siege: Frcrc’s column in like maimer dispersed the 
Sjiaiiish rear-guard at Vcndril and Villa Franca. Campo 
Verde lied with the main body to Igualuda, Suchet pu.shed on 
to Barcelona, where ho arranged with Maurice Mathieu a plan 
to prevent the Valencian division from re-embarking or 
marcliing to aid the blockade of Figueras. 

<I)istrust, confusion, and discord prevailed amongst the 
Catalans. The people were enraged against Camiio Verde, 
the* junta demantlcd lufantado for chief; Milans propo.scd 
hiuiselH; and Sarsfiold, whose division was the only one iu any 
order, was at variance with Eroles. The country 
people desired to have the latter made c:i]>taiii- 
geiieral, and a junta of officers actually appoioted 
him; yet he would not accept it while Campo Verde remained, 
and that general had already rcaelu-d Agramunt, whence, over- 
w'hclmed with his misfortunes, he meant to fly towards Ara¬ 
gon, Being ])ersuadcd to I’eturn to Cer\ era and call a council 
of war, it was proposed to abandon Catalonia and embark tlit: 
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army; and tins disgraceful rcsoluticui, although opposed by 
.Sarstield, Sauta-Cruz, and cA’on Oaiiipo Verde himself, was 
.'idopted by the council, and spn ad universal consternation. 
The junta reinonstralod loudly, but all the troops who Avore 
not Catalans deserted, making principally for the Segre and 
Cinca rivers, in hope to j)ass through Aragon into New 
Castille and so regain their own provinces: every place was 
filled with grief and des])air. 

In this conjuucturc captain Codrington refused to embark 
any Catalans; but having promised to take hack the A'^ulen- 
eians, although tlie conditions of his agreement had been 
grossly Auolatcd by Cum ])0 Verde and Miranda, he performed 
his contract: yet even this Avas not arranged Avithout a con¬ 
test bctw(‘cn him and Doyle on the one side, and Miranda and 
Caro on the other. Green, instead of remaining at the Spa¬ 
nish head-quarters, returned to Peniscola with all the money 
an<l arms under his control; and the captain of th(i Prueba 
frigate, liaving under his command s(!veral Spjmish Aa\sscls of 
AA'ar loaded Avith Avounded men, the archives of the miiniei- 
l>a]ity, ammunition, stores and money, all belonging to (.!ata~ 
Ionia, set sail for Majorca under such suspicious circumstances, 
that Codrington thought it necessary to send a ship to feltli 
liim back by force. In this afilicting disorder Sucliet breught 
up his troops to J^arcclona, and Maurice Mathieu disjx'rseil a 
small body of men that Eroles bad collected at Alataro. Tavo 
thousand four liumlrcd Valcncian infantry, having escaped to 
Arens de Mar, got onboard the Englisb vessels and Avore rent 
biick to their own country; but tlic cavalry, umvilling to jiart 
v-'ith their horses, would not embark, and mcuucod their gene¬ 
ral Cart», AAdio fled from their fury. Eroles rallied tliem, 
having gathered .some stores and money from the familltT 
depots, marched inland; Camjx) Verde then embarked ]»ri- 
A^ately in the Diana to avoid the vengt'anec of the peojile, /ind 
general Lacy, who had arrived from Catliz, took the command: 
he Avould however Imvc been disregarded, if Eroles bad imt 
Bet tlie example of obetlienet'. Suchet immediately inoAtsl 
against him, and first scouring tlie valley of the Congo,sta and 
tbat of Vieh, spread his columns in all direetious, and ojientd 
a communication with Macdonald utPigucras; thus pressed, 
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Lacy collected the cavalry and a few scattered Catalonian bat¬ 
talions remaining about Solsona, Cardona, and Sou d’Urgel, 
and took refuge in the hills, while Eroles threw himself into 
[Montserrat, where large magazines had been previously formed. 
]3ut Suchet resolved to attack this celebrated place, and in 
that view, leaving Prere and Harispe at Vich and Moya, with 
orders to move at a given time, returned with the reserve to 
Ileus. Here despatches from Napoleon conveyed to him the 
title of marshal, and orders to take Montserrat, destroy the 
works of Taragona, with the exception of a citadel, and 
finally to march against Valencia. He therefore preserved the 
upper town, ruined the rest of the works, carried the artillery 
to Tortoza, and inarched against Montserrat on the 22nd of 
July by the way of Momblanch San Coloma and Igualada: 
at the same time Ilarispe and Frcre moved by Manresa, and 
^lauriec Mathicu entered Esparaguera with a j)art of the gar¬ 
rison of Barcelona. 

TAKING OF MONTSERRAT. 

This stronghold was occupied by fourteen or fifteen hundred 
migueletcs and somatencs, and Eroles was daily raising recruits 
and adding Avorks to its natural strength. It would soon 
have been impregnable, for the api)roachcs were through 
steeps and jirccipiccs; and high upon a natural pktform, 
opening to the east and overlooking the Llobrcgat, stood the 
convent of ‘ Nemtra t:^mora de Montserrat^ a great edifice, 
ii*jd once full of riches, but the wary monks had removed 
their A'aluablos to Minorca early in the Avar. It was now well 
sto.’cd and armed,, and above it huge peaks of stone shot uj) 
into tjie clouds, so rude, so naked, so desolate, tliat, to use 
Suchet's expressive simile, ‘ It AA’as like the skeleton of a 
mountain.’ 

There were three Avny.s to reach the convent. From 
igualada, by Casa Mausana on the north, one wound between 
a j)crpendicular rock and a precipice, and was defended by two 
batteries in succession, and by a retrenchment in front of the 
edifice. The other Avays were a foot-path leading to Colbato, 
and a narrow road running by Monistrol on the east; but 
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both so crossed by precipices as to be nearly inaccessible to 
troops. Suebet disposed one brigade at Colbato to menace 
that front and intercept the retreat of the Spaniards; then 
occupying the roads of Igualada and Monistrol with Ilarispe’s 
and Frerc’s divisions, he directed Abh6 to attack the convent 
by the northern line. Abb6 drove the Spaniards from Casa 
Mansana, and the 25th advanced up the mountain, flanked by 
some light troops, and supported by Suchet in person with 
the Barcelona troops. He was exposed to the fire of tho 
somatenes, who had gathered round the peaks above, and the 
first Spanish battery opened upon the bead of the column as 
it turned an angle; yet his light troops being reinforced, 
climbed the rock, got above the battery and shot down tho 
gunners; then the head of the column went on, and reached 
the foot of the battery beneath the line of fire. The Spaniards 
threw down large stones, hut soon the fire of the light troops 
above became so galling the work was abandoned, tlie Frcneh 
followed close, and the men above clambering along with tho 
energy inspired by success overtook and bayoneted the 
Spaniards in the second battery. 

Abbe v'as in march to assail the entrenchments of the 
convent, when a sharp musketry was heard on the oj>posile 
(juartcr, and suddenly the Spanish garrison came flying out 
of the building pursued by French soldiers, who were sup¬ 
posed to be the brigade from Colbato, but they Averc light 
troops first sent out to keep ofl' the somatenes from the right 
flank. For when the column advanced up the mountain, 
these men, three hundred in number, wandering to the rigiit, 
insensibly gained ground up hill, seized one or two of tho 
hermitages w'ith which the peaks are furnished, and growing 
more daring, finally gaiuc<l the rock overhanging tlie ^ionvent 
itself, and witli the intelligence ])roper to veterans, imme¬ 
diately attacked the Spanish reserves. Their commanding 
position, the steep rocks, and narrow staircases, compensated 
the inferiority of numbers; they gained one door, and fouglit 
the defenders amongst the cloisters and galleries with various 
turns of fortune, until tlie fugitives from the batteries, fol¬ 
lowed by Abbe, arrived. The garrison then gave way and 
fled down the eastorn precipices to the Llobrcgat, where from 
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their knowledge of the country they easily avoided llarispe’s 
men. 


Erolcs and others attrilmied the fall of Montserrat to Green, 
because he had carried olf the money destined to fortify it. 
Tin: loss was deeply felt both in a military view, and from 
the religious veneration in which it was held: several towns 
and many villages then submitted, and fear of Suchet spread 
over Spain. However the Catalans, a fierce and constant 
race, were not yet conquered. Mischief was indeed at work 
far and wide; those who might have restored order increased 
the confusion, and their bad example infected the authorities 
of all the jdaces immediately connected with Catalonia. 
Cuesta now governor of the Ikileares, Bassecour at Cuenca, 
ralacios, just appointed captain-general of Valencia, all failetl 
to act with vigour. Cuesta, who had before neglected to scud 
from Minorca the guns Wiuited in Catalonia, now offered to 
exchange the prisoners at t>abrera against the captives of 
Taragona; a praiseworthy act, if as Biiehet asserts, it was an 
impulse of humanity; nor was it ill-judged in itself], because 
the Catalan soldiers were the best in yj^ain, and the French 
])risouers were broken in constitution by their hard captivity. 
But it was at this time viewt-d with suspicion in Catalonia as 
tending to increase the French forces, and Mr. Wellesley, 
involving the Knglish in this slmmeful cruelty and broach of 
faitli towards those miserable men, so wrought with the 
regency that it Avas peremptorily forbidden. Cuesta then 
rel'used to receive any more jirisoners at Cabrera, and this, 
wj^mt(‘ver the motive, was a meritorious act and the last im- 
jiortaiit one of liis life, for he soon afterw^ards died. The 
prisfoners therefore remained a. disgrace to Spain and to 
Englaiyl; for if her envey interfered to prevent their rclea.se, 
she was bomid to insist, that thousands of men whose 
pi’olonged captiA'ity was the result of her interference should 

not be expo.sed uptui a barren rock, naked ris 
Apiicutiix 7. wevG born, mid fighting for each other’s 

miserable rations to prolong an existence incon¬ 
ceivably Avreiebed. 


This iintoAvard stuto 


of affairs in Catalonia was aggravated 


by the English, Si)anish, and French privateers, who taking 
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advantage of the times plundered the people along the coast 
in concert; and they were all engaged in smuggling tobaceo, 
the monopoly of which was the principal revenue. Yet there 
were many considerable resources left to the Catalans. The 
chief towns had fallen, hut the mountainous districts had been 
scarcely crossed by the French lines of inva.slon. The soma- 
teucs were numerous, more experienced, and ready to come 
forward under a good general if arms were jjrovidcd for them. 
English S(j[uadrons were always at hand to aid; admiral Keats 
brought three thousand muskets from Gibraltar; sir E. Fellcw, 
wlio had succeeded to the command of the Mediterranean 
fleet, was anxious to succour the province, and Minorca was a 
great depot of guns, store.s, and even men. Lucy, Eroles, 
ilovira, and others, raised fresh levic.s; and while the blockade 
of Figueras kei>t Macdonald’s army employed, the Catalans 
operated partially on the side of Ecsalu and Bispal and even 
in the French Cerdaha, which being unprotected was invaded 
by Lacy. 

Suchet, whose i)()sts now extended from Lerida to Mojit- 
serrat on one side, and on the otlier from Taragoua fo 
Mequinenza, foresaw that a new and troublesome Catalonian 
war was preparing; yet he was forced to return to Zaragoza, 
l)artly to prepare for the invasion of Valencia, partly to restore 
tran(|uillity in Aragon, which had heen disturbed by ilio 
passage of the soeeders from Campo Verde’s anny, Tlio 
\’'alcucian cavalry also had, when Eroles threw himself into 
I^lontscrrat, endeavoured under the conduct of Gasca to i>ush 
through Aragon towards Navarre; and although they ^vA-c 
iiitcrceptcd by Rcillc, and follow^cd closely by Chlopiski, they 
readied Valencia without much loss: the rest of the fugitflfAes 
gained the Moucayo mountains and afterwards joined Mina. 
TJiat chief was in a low state. Ho had heen defeated by 
Clilopiski and Rcillc on the 14t]i of July at Sauguossa, and 
the reiiiforccmeuts then pouring into Spain, previous to Idae 
sena’s invasion of Portugal, onalded those generals to b'-at 
him at Estrella the 23rd, at fSuilada the 2-llh, and at Val dc 
Baygory the 25th. He flrailly escaped to Motiieo on llio 
Biscay coast, where ho ri'oeived fresh ann.s and .stores from the 
English vessels, hut w'as once more defeated by Caffarelli, and 
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finally driven for refuge to the Liehana, where, however, the 
soldiers flying from Taragona and Figueras joined him, 
and he soon re-appeared more fierce and powerful than be¬ 
fore. 

Villa Campa, whose division had been re-equipped from the 
supplies given by Codrington, concerted operations with the 
])artida chiefs Duran and Campillo, and their combined forces, 
eight thousand strong, advanced from different quarters on the 
right bank of the Ebro, invested Calatayud, and sought to 
carry off grain which was now very scarce. This delayed the 
invasion of Valencia, for Suchet would not undertake it until 
he had again secured the frontier of Aragon, and many of his 
battalions were then escorting the prisoners to France. When 
they returned he directed numerous columns against the 
partidas, while French troops from the army of the centre came 
down by Medina Ccli; the Si^aniards then retired to their 
fastnesses in the mountains of Soria on one side, and to those 
of Albaracin on the other. Four thousand of the Valenciari 
army had meanwhile marched against Rapita and Amj)osta, 
the former post having been re-established after the fall of 
Taragona; and though Hubert, marching out of Tortoza, de¬ 
feated them with a considerable loss, the embarrassments of 
the third corps were not removed. For the Catalans began to 
harass the posts between Lerida and Montserrat, and on the 
9th of August the somatencs fell on some Italians placed in 
Moiiistrol and were with difficulty rejmlscd; a few days after, 
a convoy coming from Igualada to Montserrat was attacked by 
fifvceii hundred insurgents, and was unable to proceed until 
Palombini arrived with a battalion and dislodged the Catalans, 
yet he lost morc^than a hundred of his own men in the action. 
Suchet, seeing then he could not safely withdraw from Catalonia 
until the fall of Figueras should let loose the army of the 
uj)per ]>rovincc, sent fresh troops to Montserrat, and ordered 
Palombini to aid Macdonald in the blockade of Fernando, but 
that place had yielded before Palombini passed Barcelona. 

Martinez, after many vain efforts to break the line of 
blockade, and having used all edible substances, had prepared, 
the 16th, to make a final effort in concert with Rovira, but 
an officer deserting from the garrison betrayed the project, 
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and Eovira was beaten the morning before the gandson 
sallied; nevertheless Martinez strove to cut his way through 
on the side of Eosas, but was driven back with a loss of 
four hundred men. Three days after, the place was given 
up and three thousand famishing men were made prisoners. 
Thus ended the fourth great effort of the Catalonians. The 
success of the French was not without alloy, more than a 
quarter of the blockading troops had died of a pestilent dis¬ 
temper. Macdonald himself was too ill to hold command, 
and his army so weakened, that no further active operations 
could be undertaken; Suchet was still occupied in Aragon, 
and Lacy thus obtained time and means to re-organize troops 
for a fifth effort. The persons who hjwl originally betrayed 
the place to Rovira were shot, and the commandant whoso 
negligence had occasioned the misfortune was condemned to 
death. But Napoleon, so foully misrepresented as a sanguinary 
tyrant, Napoleon who had commuted the sentence of Dupont, 
now pardoned Guillot: a clemency in both cases remarkable, 
seeing that the loss of an army by one, and of a great fortress 
by the other, not only tended directly and powerfully to the 
destruction of the emperor’s projects, but were in themselves 
great crimes. No other sovereign in Europe could have dis¬ 
played such a merciful greatness of mind. 

OnSEKVATIONS. 

1®. The emperor was discontented with Macdonald, who 
seems to have mistaken tlie nature of mountain waifare in 
general, and that of Catalonia in particular. The first requiif a 
a persevering activity in seizing commanding posts on the 
flanks or rear of nii adversary; and as tlie success dei)eiids 
upon rapidity and vigour, the troops should he excited f>y con¬ 
tinual enterprise, and nourished by commendation and rewards. 
!Maedonald, if we may believe Vacani, an eye-witness, did 
neither gain the confidence of his sol<llers nor cherish their 
ardour ; and while he exacted a more rigid discijdine tlian the 
composition of his troops and the nature of the war would 
hear, let pass important opportunities of crushing his enemies 
in the field. His intent was to reduce the ferocious and 
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iusiil)or(linut<^ disposition of his men; hut the peculiar state of 
feeling on both sides di<l not jKrinit this, and his marches ajv 
j>cared rather proe(‘Ssion,s and ceremonies than warlike opera¬ 
tions. IIq won no town, struck no important blow in the 
field, gave no turn to the public feeling, and lost an important 
fortress, which with infinite pains and trouble he could 
scarcely regain. 

9°. All tht! French generals had acted on different plans. St. 
Cyr remained quiet until the Spaniards gathered in such 
numbers that he could crush them in g<',neral battles, but then 
he lost the fruit of his Bucces.s by after inactivity. Augereau 
neither fought battles nor made excursions with skill, nor 
fulfilled the political hopes which he had excited. Macdonald 
was in constant movement, yet avoided battles, although in 
evoi’y prcviou.s important attack the Catalans had been beaten, 
whether in strong or in weak positions. Suehet combined 
skill, activity and re.solution, and the success which di.s- 
tinguished liis operations is the best comment upon tlio 
proceedings of the others. It is in vain to allege that he 
was in a better condition for ofiensive operations, and 
that the emperor required of the sevfftith corps exertions 
which want of provisions prevented it fronj making. Na¬ 
poleon might have been deceived as to the resources at 
first, and have thus jait it uj)on enterprises beyond its 
means; but af^or two years’ experience, aftetr receiving 
tbe reports of all the generals emj)loycd there, and having 
the most exact information of all occurreuecs, it i.s im¬ 
possible to imagine so consummate a captain would havo 
urged impracticable operations. Nor did Macdonald give any 
coijyincing i>voqf Ihat his own views were sound. It would 
be presuin]>tuous to doubt the merit of a man who in so 
many war.s hn.s maintained a noble reputation, amidst innume¬ 
rable dangers and great i)olitical convulsions, but Macdonald’s 
military talent seems to have been at fault in tbe warfare of 
Catalonia. St, Cyr and other French writers have emha- 
voured to .show indeed that Napoleon was the only man who 
ditl not understand the nature of the war in Spain, ami that 
the French armies were eoutinually ovormatehed. This oriti 
cism is easily refuted. After Baylcn, the French armies never 
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lost a groat battle except to the English; they took every 
town they besieged, and suffered no reverse from the Spaniards 
which cannot be distinctly traced to the executive otiioers. 
Where then was Napoleon’s error ? 

3°. The surprise of Figueras has been designated a misfor¬ 
tune to tho Spaniards, because it shut up a largo body of the 
host migueletes who fell with the place; and because it drew 
Canipo Verde from Taragona at n critical period. Contrast 
the advantages, however, and apart from the vigour and enter- 
pri.se displayed in the execution, no moan hel}) to the cause at 
the time, it will bo found a great gain. It carried Macdonald 
from Barcelona, and thus the fall of ^fontserrat was deferred, 
and great danger of failure incurred by Suchet at Taragona; 
a failure infallible if the adverse generals had behaved Avith 
skill or courage. It employed all the French army of Upper 
Catalonia the national g\iards of the frontier, and even trnoj)3 
froTii Toulon in a blockade, during which the sword and sick- 
nes.s destroyed more than four thou.sand men, and the remain¬ 
der were so weakened as to be incapable of held service lor a 
long time : meanwhile Lacy re-organized fresh forces, and re¬ 
vived the war, which he could never have done if the seventh 
corps had been disposable. Canipo Verde Avas incapable of 
handling large masses, it is douVitfnl if he could have resisted 
or rctardtid for any time the investment of Tarsigona; but it 
is certain the blockade of Figueras gave an ojiportunity lor 
recovering the loss of T.aragona, and it forced Sachet, instead 
of Afafedeuiald, to take Montserrat, which disseminated the 
Ibriner force and retarded the invasion ol Valencia. Where¬ 
fore Fovira’s daring surprise and Martinez’ resolute rnainfe- 
n.'u.ce of Figueras were useful and glorious, ^ 

4“. During this campaign, resolution, pcr.sevcrance, and 
talent were evinced by Suchet in all his operations, but the 
.success was in a great measure duo to the faults of his oppo¬ 
nents, amongst which Skerrett’s conduct was prominent, Ciip- 
tain Codrington. and others agreed indeed in tho resolution 
not to land, there was a heavy surf, and the engineers pre¬ 
dicted that the Avail would soon be beaten down: but the 
fjucstion should have been viewed in another liglit. Taragona 
Avas the luilwaik of the principality, the stay and hope of the 
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war; it was the city of Spain whose importance was next 1o 
Cadiz, and before its walls the security or the ruin of Valencia as 
well as of Catalonia was to be found. Of the French scarcely 
fourteen thousand infantry wore under arms, and exhausted 
with toil. The upper town was still unbreached, and attacked 
only upon one very narrow front, and behind it the Eambla 
oflered a more powerful line of defence. There were, to use 
the governor’s expression, within the walls * thousand of 
the most warlike troops in Spaing and there was a succouring 
army without, equal in number to the whole infantry of the 
besiegers: hence the stoutest assailants might have been 
j'ejndsed, and a severe repulse would have been fatal to the 
French operations. 

5°. Captain Codrington says that in the skirmishes beyond 
the walls the valour of the garrison was eminent: that he saw 
a poor ragged fellow endeavouring, such was his humanity and 
greatness of mind, to stifle the burning fuze of a shell with sand, 
that some women and children might have time to escape. Feel¬ 
ing and courage, the springs of moral force, were therefore not 
wanting,but thevirtue of the people was diminished andthe spirit 
of the soldiery overlaid by the bad conduct of their leaders. 
The rich citizens fled early to Villa Nueva, and were followed 
l)y many superior officers of regiments; Contreras, jealous of 
Rursfield, forced him to quit his post at a critical moment, and 
then represented it to the garrison as a desertion; the Valen- 
cians were carried off after being one day in tlie place, and the 
Wurcians camo without arms. All this confusion and mischief 
being palpable, the poor Spanish soldiers could anticipate no¬ 
thing but failure if left to themselves, and it was precisely for 
that reason tlip British should have been landed to restore 
confidence. V^as there nothing to be allowed for the inipe* 
tuous fury of an English column breaking out of the place at 
the moment of attack? A seventy-four, convoying the trans¬ 
ports, had arrived with Skerrett, and such was the number of 
sliipSjthatathousandseamenand marines might havebeen added 
to the troops. Who then ctm believe that three or four thou¬ 
sand French and Italians, the utmost able to bear in mass on 
one point, and that not an easy point, the breach being 
narrow and scarcely practicable, would have carried the place 
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against eight thousand Spaniards and tw^o thousand British. 
But then the surf and the enemy’s shot at the landing-place, 
and the opinion of Doyle ana of Codrington and of the en¬ 
gineers! The enemy’s shot could not at night have stopped 
the disembarkation, and the engineers only reported on the 
walls, which touched not the moral considerations. When the 
Roman Rompey was adjured by his friends not to put to sea 
during a violent storm he replied, * It is necesaarij to sail—it 
is not necessary to live' It was also necessary to save Tara- 
gona! Was no risk to be incurred for so great an object 1 
Was an uncertain danger to be weighed against such a loss to 
>Sj)aiii? Was the British intrepidity to be set at nought? 
Were British soldiers to be (juiet sjieetators, while S])aniards 
stood up in a fight? Is that false but common doctrine, so 
degrading to soldiers, that brick-and-mortar sentinmnt, that 
the courage of the garrison is not to be taken into account, to 
be implicitly followed? Wluit if the Sijaniards had been suc¬ 
cessful? The result was most painful. Taragona strongly forti¬ 
fied, having had at difierent periods fifteen thousand men thrown 
into it, with an open harlniur and free communication by sea, 
was taken by less than tw(‘nty (housand Frcncii and Italian 
infantry, in the face of a succouring army, a British brigade, 
and a British fleet I 

0°. buchet’s cruelty, and the ferocity of his soldiers, have 
been dwelt upon by several writers, but he has vindie.aleil 
his own conduct, and it is unnecessary here to investigate facts 
Avhioh have been distorted, and reasoning which has l>ccn 
misapj)licd. That every barbarity commonly attendant upon 
the storming of towns ivas practif^cd may be supjiosed; tlitro 
is in the military institutions of Europe iiolliing ealeulatcd to 
arrest such atrocities, boldicrs of evf ry nation look upoif the 
devastation of a town taken Iw assault as their rights and it 
would be unjust to hold Suchet responsible for the violence of 
an army, composed of men from different countries, exasperated 
by the obstinacy of the defence and a cruel warfare; in Spanish 
towns also the peojde generally formed a j)nrt of the garrison. 
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OPERATIONS IN VALENCIA AND MURCIA. 

The transactions in the first of these provinces have been 
noticed; those in Murcia were of little interest, for the defeat 
of Blake at Cullar in November, 1810, and the fever which 
raged at Carthagena, together with the frequent change of com¬ 
manders, and the neglect of the government, had completely 
ruined the Murcian anny. The number of men was consider¬ 
able, and the fourth corps, weakened by draughts and menaced 
by the Barossa expedition, could not oppose more than five or 
six thousand men. Murcia had not been touched by the 
French, yet in February, 1811, Boche, the military agent, de¬ 
scribed the whole army as ‘ready to disperse on the first 
appearance ot an enemyand in the following Junc says, ‘ after 
being left to themselves for three years, the Murcian troops 
are absolutely in a worse state than they were at the com¬ 
mencement of the revolution. General Freire, at the head of 
sixteen thousand infantry and three thousand cavalry, will not 
attack the six thousand French before him lest his men should 
disperse; and they think as little of their general as he does 
of them. Indolence, lassitude, and egotism prevail in all 
parts, the establishment of the Cortes has proved a very slight 
stimulus to enthusiasm, and the most agreeable thing in 
the world to the Spaniards, would be to remain neuter while 
England and Franco fought the battle and paid all the expense.’ 
The Murcian force was increased after JSTahi’s arrival to twenty- 
two thousand incn, but remained inactive until August, when 
Blake assumed the command. 

^In the south of Grenada and Andalusia little passed worth 
notice, for during Blake’s absence in Estromadura the war was 
principally oonfincid to the Honda, where the Serranos, aided 
at times by the troops from Algesiras, and by succours from 
Gibraltar, were always in arms; yet even there, the extreme 
arrogance of the Spanish generals so vexed the Serranos they 
were hardly prevented from capitulating in form with the 
French; and while Soult continued at Llcrcna, after the 
battle of Albiicra, the oscopeteros and civic guards sufficed to 
keep the partid'as in check. Thus the blockade of the Isla 
remained undisturbed from without, aud Cadiz itself, the seat 
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of all intrigues and follies, was fed by English fleets and 
defended by English troops. But the narrative of secondary 
operations being now completed, and the fate of Spain proved 
to depend upon the British general alone, it will be proper in 
the next book to take a view of political affairs, showing how 
strongly they bore upon lord Wellington s decisions; and if 
such an interruption of the military story should be distasteful, 
the reader must reflect, that war is not so much a series of 
battles as a series of difficulties in the preparations to fight 
them with success. 
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CTfAPTER I. 


rciLlTlCAL SITUATION OF JOSKl'IT. 


Ai-tku tlic conquest of Andalusia, the intrusive inonarcli 
I ursued his own policy with more eagerness than before. He 
logppiVfl published amnesties, granted honours and rewards 
I'lipcrs, to his followers, took many of the opposite party 

***^'^' into his service, and treated the people generally 

with mildness. He was however guided generally by his Spanish 
ministers, who, tainted with the national weakness, wen*, 
especially Orquijo, continually making exaggerated rei)or(s, 
intriguing against the French generals, and striving, some- 
times with, sometimes without justice, to incense the king 
against them. This course, which was perhaps 
Appendix 9. ijievitablo, excited angry feelings and produced 
constant disj)utea; and in the conquered ]m)- 
vinc/ca, Jo.seph’s civil agents sought more of the s])oil than 
comported with the wants of the armies, wherefore bickerings 
ibetweeii the French and Spanish authorities were as unceasing 
as they were violent. The prefects, royal commissaries, and 
mtendants would n(>t act under militjiry orders with respect to 
the BupplicB, noi* w'ould they furnish sums for the military 
chests. The generals often seized the king’s revenue, raiscil 
extraordinary and forced contributions, disregarded legal 
forms, and threatened to arrest the royal agents when they 
refused compliance with their wdshes. Nor was 
Joseph’s conduct always free from violence; in 
the latter part of 1811 he compelled the merchants 
of Madrid to draw bills for two million.^ of dollars on their 
correspondents in London, to meet a forced loan. He con- 


sir. Stuart. 
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Btantly complained to the emperor that the niggardly allow¬ 
ances from France, the exactions of the generals, and the 
misery of the country left him no means of existence as a 
monarch. During the greatest part of 1810 and the begin¬ 
ning of 1811, Santa F6, Almenara, and Orquijo, succeeding 

each other a.s ambassadors at Paris, ha<l angry 

. . , . , . , , V Joseph's 

negotiations upon this subject, and upon tlic cession I'apcrs. 

of the Ebro provinces in exchange for Portugal. 

Against this project Joseph protested as a violation of the 

constitution of IJayonrie, likely to alienate the Sjianiard.s, 

degrading to himself, and unjust as a hurgaiii; seeing that 

Portugal was neither so rich, so industrious, so pleasant, nor 

so well affected to him as the provinces to he taken away: and 

the well-known hatred between the Spaniards and Portuguese 

would never allow the latter to he quiet subjects. 

Napoleon answered with his usual force and clearness of 
judgment. lie said the cost of the war had drained tlic 
French exchequer; he had employed nearly four hundred 
thousand men for the king’s interest, and rather than increase 
the expenses he would withdraw some of the Lroo[)S. Ho 
re])roached Joseph Avith the feeblenese of his operations, the 
waste and luxury of his court, his ill-judged schemes of con¬ 
ciliation, his extravagant rewards, his too great generosity to 
the opposite party, and his raising, contrary to the opinion of 
the rnarshalB, a Spanish army Avliioh would desert on the first 
reverse. The constitution of Bayonne, he said, was rendered 
null by the Avar, ncvcrth<!less he had not taken a single village 
fnan Sjiain, and he had Jio Avish to seize tlic provinces of tHe 
Ebro, unless the state of the contest compelled him to do so. 
lie required indeed a guarantee for the repayment of ftie 
money France had expended for the Spanish crown; ^ct the 
real wishes of the people were to he ascertained before any 
cession of territory could take phice, and to talk of Portugal 
before it was conquered Avns folly. As this last ohservatiou 
Aviis Joseph’s OAvn argument, an explanation ensued, when it 
appeared that Almenara, thirddng the seizure of the Ebro jjro- 
viuccs a settled plan, had, of his OAvn accord, asked for Portugal 
as an indemnification; a fact characteristic of Spanish poli¬ 
ticians. Napoleon also assured the king there must be a great 
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deal of money in Spain; for, besides the sums sent from 
France, the plate of the suppressed convents, and the silver 
received by the Spaniards from America, there were the sub¬ 
sidies from England and the enormous expenditure of her 
troops. Then the seizure and sale of national domains, and 
of confiscated colonial produce, were to be taken into calcula¬ 
tion, and if the king wanted more, he must extract it from the 
country; France would only continue her subsidy of two 
millions of francs monthly, the emperor had always supported 
his wars by the resources of the territory in which it was carried 
on, and the king might do the same. 

Joseph replied that his court was neither luxurious nor 
magnificent; that he recompensed services, by giving bills on 
the contingent sales of national domains, which could not be 
applied to tlie wants of the soldiers; that he could scarcely 
keep the public servants alive, and his own expenses were not 
greater than the splendour of the crown required. Many of 
the best generals approved of his raising a Spanish army, 
desertions from it were less frequent than was imagined, and 
were daily diminishing; and tliese native troops served to 
garrison towns while the French were in the field. He wished, 
he said, to obtain largo loans rather than small gifts from the 
French treasury, and desired that the confiscated property of 
the Spanish noblemen who had been declared traitors in 1808, 
should bo paid to him; but with regard to harsh measures, 
the people could not pay tlie contributions, and tho proceed¬ 
ings of a king with liis subjects should not be like those of a 
foreign general; lenity was necessary to tranquillize the pro¬ 
vinces subdued, and as an example to those which resisted. 
Tljp first thing was to conciliate the people’s affections. The 
l>late of the suppressed convents was not so valuable as it 
appeared at a distance, the greater part of it was already plun¬ 
dered by the guerillas, or by the French troops. The French 
marshals intercepted his revenues, disregarded his orders, 
insulted his government, and oppressed the country. He was 
degraded as a monarch and would endure it nO longer. Ho 
had been appointed to the throne of Spain without his own 
consent, and although he would never oppose his brother’s 
will, he would not live a degraded king, and was therefore 
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ready to resign, unless the emperor ^vt'uld come in person and 
remedy the present evils. 

Napoleon admitted the reasonableness of some of the king’s 
statements, but still insisted, with propriety of argument, that 
it was necessary to subdue the people before they 
could bo conciliated. Yet to prevent wanton ^J'^®*^*^** 
abuses of power, he fixed the exact sum which 
each person from the general governors down to the lowest 
subaltern was to receive, and he ordered every person violat¬ 
ing this regulation to be dismissed upon the spot, .'uid a report 
of the circumstance sent to Paris within twenty 
hours after, Bessiercs, acknowledged by all to bo 
a just and mild man, had been sent to remedy the mischief 
said to have been done bv Kellcrman and others in the northern 

•r 

provinces. In respect of conciliation, the emperor remarked 
he had himself, at first, intended to open secret negotiations 
with the Corte.s, but on finding what an obscure rabble they 
were, he had desisted. He therefore recommended Joseph to 
assemble at Madrid a counter-cortes, composed of 
men of influence and reputation, wherein advert¬ 
ing to the insolence of the Spaniards towards their colonies, ho 
might by discussing really liberal institutions, and exposing 
the bad faith with which the English encouraged the Ameri¬ 
cans, improve public opinion, and conciliate the Spaniards, >vith 
hopes of preserving the integrity of the emjnre, so rudely shaken 
by the revolt of the colonies. 

An additional subsidy was peremptorily refused, but the 
emperor finally consented to furnish Joseph with half a millk^n 
of francs monthly, for the particular support of his court; aud it 
is worthy of notice, as illustrating the character of ^ ^ ^ 

Napoleon, that in the course of these disputes, ^ 
Joseph’s friends at Paris repeatedly advised him, that tho 
diplomatic style of his letters incensed and hardened the 
emperor, whereas his familiar style as a brother always 
softened and disposed him to concede what was 
demanded. Joseph would not however endure 
the decree for establishing the military governments, by which 
the administration was placed entirely in the hands of the 
generals, and their reports upon tlie civil and judicial admi- 
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iiistration referred entirely to the emperor:—It was a measure 
assailing at once his pride, his power, and his purse. His 
mind, therefore, became daily more embittered, and his pre¬ 
fects and commissaries, emboldened by his opinions, absolutely 
refused to act under the French marshals’ orders. Many of 
these complaints, founded on the reports of his Spanish 
servants, were untrue and others distorted. The habitual 
exaggerations, and downright falsehoods of the juntas and 
the regency, thwarted the English generars operations, and 
the king, as well as the French generals, must have en¬ 
countered a like disposition in the Spanish ministers. Never¬ 
theless, the nature of the war rendered it impossible but that 
much ground of complaint should exist. Joseph’s personal 
sentiments, abstractedly viewed, were high-minded and bene¬ 
volent; but they sorted ill with his situation as an usuii)er. 
He had neither patience nor profundity in his policy, and at 
last, such was his irritation, having drawn up a private but 
formal renunciation of the crown, he took an escort of five 
thousand men, and about the period of the battle of Fuentes 
Onoro, passed out of Spain and reached Paris: there Ney, 
Massena, Juuot, St. Cyr, Kellerman, Augereau, Loison, and 
Sebastiani were also assembled, all discontented with the war 
and with each other. 

IJy this proceeding, the intrusive government was left with¬ 
out a head, and the army of the centre was rendered nearly 
useless at the critical moment, when Soult, engaged in the 
Albinu’a operations, had a right to expect support from 
Mi^drid. The northern army also -was in a great measure 
j)Hralysed, and the army of Portugal, besides having just 
failc(j at Fuentes, was in all the disorganization attendant 
ujion the retreat from Santarem, and upon a change of com¬ 
manders. This was the principal cause why Be.s.si(?res aban¬ 
doned the Asturias and concentrated his forces in Leon and 
Castille on the communications with France; for it b(;hov(‘d 
the French generals everywhere to hold their troops in hand, 
and to be on the defensive until the emperor’s resolution in 
this extraordinary conjuncture should he known, Napoleon 
astounded at the king’s precipitation, complained, that having 
promised not to quit the country without due notice, Joseph 
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Lad failed to him, both as a monarch and os a general: lie 
elionld at least have better chosen his time. If he Imd retired 
in January, when the armies were all inactive, the evil would 
have been less, as the emperor might then have abandoned 
Andalusia and concentratod Soult’s and IMasseim’s troops on 
the Tagus, which would have been in accord with the policy 
fitting for the occasion. But now when the armies had suffered 
reverses, when they were widely separated and in pursuit of 
different objects, the niiscliiuf was great, and the king’s con¬ 
duct not to be justified! 

Joseph asserted that he had taken good measures to pre¬ 
vent confusiou during his absence, and then reiterating his 
complaints and declaring his resolution to retire into obscu¬ 
rity, finished by observing with eijual truth and simplicity of 
mind, that it would be better for the emperor that he should 
do so, inasmuch as in France lie would be a good subject, 
but in J^])ain a bad king. Napoleon’s intellect was however 
too powerful for his brother. Partly by reason, partly by 
authority, partly by concession, he induced him to return in 
July, furnished with a species of private treaty by which the 
army of the centre was placed entirely at his disposal. lie 
was empowered to punish delinquents, t(? change the organiza¬ 
tion and remove officers who were offensive to him, even to 
the chief of the staff, Bclliard, who had been represented by 
C)r<iuijo as inimical to the system. And if any of the other 
armies should by the chances of war arrive witliiu the district 
of the centre army, they also while there were to be under 
the king; and at all times, even in their own districts, wReii 
he placed himself at their liead. Tlie army of the north was 
to remain with its actual organization and under a marshal, 
but Joseph hud liberty to change Bessicres for Jourdan, 

To prevent the oppression of the people, (‘specially in the 
north, Napoleon required the French military authorities to 
send daily reports to the king of all rofiuisitions and contri¬ 
butions exacted. lie advised Iiis brother also to keep a 
Spanish commissary at the hejid-quarters of each 
army to watch over Spanish interests: promising 
that whenever a province should have the means 
and the will to resist the incursions of the partidas, it should 
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revert entirely to tlic government of the king, and be subjected 
to no charges, save those made by the Spanish civil autho¬ 
rities for general purposes. The armies of the south and of 
Aragon were placed in a like situation on the same terms, 
and Joseph was to receive a quarter of the contributions fi’om 
each, for the support of his court and of the central army, 
]jut the entire command of the forces in Spain the emperor 
would not grant, observing that the marshal directing from 
Madrid as major-general, would naturally claim the glory as 
well as the responsibility of arranging the operations; and the 
other marshals, finding themselves in reality under his instead 
of the king’s command, would obey badly or not at all. 
All their reports and the intelligence neecssary to the under¬ 
standing of affairs were therefore to be addressed directly to 
Kerthier for the emperor’s information. Finally the half 
million of francs hitherto given monthly to the king was to 
be increased to a million for the year 1811: and it was 
expected that Joseph would immediately re-organize the army 
of the centre, restore its discipline, and make it, what it had 
not yet been, of weight in the contest. 

The king afterwards obtained some further concessions, 
the most important being the employment and assembling of 
tSpauiards according to his own directions and plans. This 
arraugement and the importance given to Joseph’s return, for 
by the emperoFs ordei’s ho was received as if he had only 
been to Paris to concert a great plan, produced a good effect 
for a short time; but after the fall of Figucras, Napoleon, 
featjing to trust Spanish civilians, extended the plan, hitherto 
confined to Catalonia, of employing Ficuch intendants in all 
the 5 )rovinces on the left of the Ebro. Then the king’s 
jealousyt returned, and the bickering between him and the 
marshals revived. But the political situation of France deter¬ 
mined Napoleon’s proceedings. For though in 1811 his 
power over the continent, as far as the frontier of Eiissia, was 
absolute, and in France internal prosperity was enjoyed with 
external glory, the emperor of Kussia, stimulated by Englisli 
diplomacy, and personal discontent, in dread also of his 
nobles who were impatient under losses inflicted by the con¬ 
tinental system, was plainly opposed to French ascendancy. 
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Napoleon therefore clearly perceived the coming of a more 
gigantic contest than any he had hitherto engaged in, and 
would no longer lavish money and soldiers on the Spanish war. 
He had indeed poured men continually into that country, hut 
these were generally conscripts, while in the north of France 
he was forming a reserve of two hundred thousand old soldiers j 
yet with such art that it was doubtful whether they were 
intended for the Peninsula or for ulterior objects, being ready 
for either, according to circumstances. This state of affairs 
prevented him from taking those decided steps in person with 
relation to Spain, which he would have done, if that war had 
been the only great matter on his hands. The aspect of 
French politics in Spain and other places, was therefore 
favourable to lord Wellington’s views, and a Kussiau war, 
sooner or later, was one of the principal chances upon which 
he rested his hopes of final success. His anticipations were 
however dashed with fears, for the situation of the Spanish 
and Portuguese governments, and their armies, and the con¬ 
dition of the English government, were by no means so 
favourable to his plans. 
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CHAPTER IT. 

POLITTCAF. STATE OP ENGLAND WITH REPERENCE TO 

THE WAR. 

It was clear that merely to defend Portugal with enormous 
loss of treasure and of hluod would be a ruinous policy; and 
to redeem the Peninsula, the S])aniards must be brought 
to act more reasonably. The national character and the 
extreme ignorance of public business, military and civil, wliich 
distinguished the generals and statesmen rendered this a very 
difficult task: yet Wellington, finding the English jK^wer weak 
to control, its influence as weak to away the oounrdls of Spain, 
hoped by industry, patience, and the glory of his successes to 
acquire a personal asciuidancy which would enable him to 
direct the resources of the whole Peninsula towards a common 
object. The difficulty of attaining that ascendancy can, how¬ 
ever, only be made clear by a review of the intercourse 
between the British government and the Sjianish authorities, 
from the first bursting out of the insurrection to the period 
now treated of: a review which will disclose the utter uufit- 
nessf of Mr. Canning to conduct great alFairs. For heaping 
treasure, stores, arms, flattery, upon tliose wJio were unable 
to bfor the latter dr use the former beneficially, he neglected 
all persoile who were capable of forwarding the cause. And 
neither in the choice of his agents, nor in bis instructions to 
them, nor in his estimation of the value of events, did be dis¬ 
cover wisdom or diligence, although he covered his miscon¬ 
duct at the moment by his glittering oratory. 

When the Spanish deputies first npjilied for the assistance 
of England, Mr. Charles Stuart, who was the 
only regular diplomatist sent to Spain, carried 
to Coruna sueh a sum as made up with previous subsidies one 
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million of dollars for Gallicia alone. The deputies from 
Asturias had demanded five millions of dollars, and one was 
paid in part of their demand; but when this was known, two 
millions more were demanded for Gallicia and not refused: 
yet the first point in Mr. Canning’s instructions to Jilr, Stuart 
was, ^ to eater into no political engagements.' Mr. 

Duff’, consul at Cadiz, also carried out a million 
of dollars for Andalusia, the junta asked for three 
or four millions more, and the demands of Portugal although 
less extravagant were very great; thus above sixteen millions 
of dollars were craved, and more than four millions, including 
the gift to Portugal, had been sent. The remainder was not 
denied, and the amount of arms and stores given may bo 
estimated by the fact, that eighty-two pieces of artillery, 
ninety-six thousand muskets, eight hundred thousand flints, 
six millions and a half of ball-cartridges, seven thousand five 
hundred barrels of powder, and thirty thousand swords and 
belts had been sent to Coruna and Cadiz. Tlie snpidy to the 
Asturians was in projmrtion, but ISfr, Canning’s instructions 
to Mr. Duff and other agents were still the same. * Jfis 
majesty had no desire to annex any conditions to ifui pecuniary 
assistance which he furnished to Spain' 

Mr. Canning said he considered the amount of money ns 
nothing! yet he acknowledged specie was so scjirce, that it 
was only by a direct and secret understanding with the former 
government of Spain, under the eomiivanee of France, that 
any considerable amount of dollars Utwl been collected in 
England. ‘Each prvoince of Spain,’be .said, ^])a«l miule its 
own particular {i.i)pHcation, and the whole occiwioiied a calf for 
specie such as had never before boc>n made upon Engh^d at 
any pcrio<l of its cxlst.euee. There was a rivalry ho^wet'ii the 
pTOvincc.s with reforonce to tlu', amount of snms demaiuh;d 
which rendered the greatest caution lucc.ssary. Ajid the 
more so, that the deputies were ineoinj)(*tent to furnish 
either information or advice n])on the state of alTairs in Spain;’ 
yet Mr. Duff was commanded, by the man representing these 
astounding things to the junta of Seville, Ho avoid any ap¬ 
pearance of a desire to overrate the merit and value of the 
tfx&rtions then making hy Great Britain in favour (f the 
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Spmiah nation, or to lay tlte grounds for restraining or 
IbniVhig those ex&rtions wiihin cmy other hounds than those 
which were prescribed hy the limits of the actual mecms of the 
country' In proof of Mr. Canning’s sincerity upon this head, 
lie afterwards sent them two millions of dollars hy Mr. Frerc, 
while the British army was without any funds at all! More¬ 
over the supplies, so recklessly granted, being transmitted 
through subordinates and irresponsible persons were absurdly 
and unequally distributed. 

This obsequious extravagance produced the utmost arro¬ 
gance on the part of the Spanish leaders, who treated the 
English minister’s humble policy with the insolence it courted. 
When Mr. Stuart reached Madrid, after the establishment of 
the supreme junta, that body, raising its demands upon 
England in proportion to its superior importance, required 
in the most peremptory language, additional succours so 
enormous as to startle even the prodigality of the English 
government. Ten millions of dollars instantly, five hundred 
thousand yards of cloth, four million yards of linen for shirts 
and for the hospitals, three hundred thousand pair of shoes, 
thirty thousand pair of boots, twelve million of cartridges, 
two hundred thousand muskets, twelve thousand pair of 
pistols, fifty thousand swords, one hundred thousand arobas 
of flour, besides salt meat and fish! These were their 
demands, and when Mr. Stuart’s remonstrance compelled 
them to alter the insulting language of their note, they 
insisted the more strenuously upon having the succours; 
observing that England had as yet only done enough to 
set their force jp^float, and that she might naturally expect 
denumds like the present to follow the Jvrst. They desired 
also that the money should be furnished at once by bills 
on the British treasury, and at the same time required the 
confiscation of Godoy’s property in the English funds 1 

Such was Mr. Canning’s opening policy. The sequel was 
worthy of the commencement. Ilia jiroceedings with respect 
to the Erfurth proposals for peace, hi.s injudicious choice of 
Mr. Frere, his leaving of Mr. Stuart without instructions for 
three months at the most critical period of the insurrection, 
and his management of affairs in Portugal and at Cadiz during 
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sir John Cradock’s command, have been already noticed: and 
that he was not misled by any curious accordance in the 
reports of his agents is certain, for he was early and con¬ 
stantly informed of the real state of affairs by Mr. Stuart. 
That gentleman was the accredited diplomatist, and in all 
important points his reports were very exactly corroborated 
by the letters of sir John Moore, and by the running course of 
events; yet Mr. Canning neither acted upon them nor pub¬ 
lished them, although he received all the idle vaunting 
accounts of subordinate civil and military agents with com¬ 
placency, and published them with ostentation: thus en¬ 
couraging the misrepresentations of ignorant men, increasing 
the arrogance of the Spaniards, deceiving the English nation, 
and as far as he was able misleading the English general. 

Mr. Stuart reached Coruna in July, 1808, and on the 22nd 
of that month informed Mr. Canning that the reports of 
successes in the south were not to be depended upon, seeing 
they increased exactly in proportion to the difficulty of com¬ 
municating with the alleged scenes of action, and with the 
dearth of events, or the recurrence of disasters in the northern 
parts. He also assured him the numbers of the Spanish 
armies within his knowledge were by no means so great as 
they were represented. On the 2Gth of July he gave a 
detailed history of the Gallician insurrection, by whicli he 
plainly showed that every species of violence disorder in¬ 
trigue and deceit were to be expected from tlie leading 
peoi)le,—that the junta’s object was to separate Galliciu from 
Si)ain,—that so inapprojjriate was the affected delicacy ^if 
abstaining from conditions while furnishing succours, that the 
junta of Qallicia was only kept in power by the countenaheo 
of England, evinced in her lavish supplies, and by the 
residence of her envoy at Coruna. The interference of British 
naval officers to quell a political tumult had been asked for 
and had been successful; Mr. Stuart had been entreated to 
meddle in the appointments of the governing members, and 
in other contests for power whicli were daily taking place. In 
firxe the folly peculation wa.stc and improvidence charac¬ 
terising Spanish proceedings were by Mr. Stuart forcibly laid 
before Mr. Canning, without altering the latter’s egregious 
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policy, or even attracting hia notice: he even intimated 
to the ambitious junta of Seville, that England would acknow¬ 
ledge its supremacy if the other provinces would consent; 
thus offering a premium for anarchy. 

Mr, Stuart was kept in a comer of the Peninsula whence 
lie could not communicate freely with any other province, and 
wliere his presence materially contributed to cherish the pro¬ 
ject of separating Gallicia; and this without a pretence, 
because there was a British admiral and consul, and a military 
mission at Coruna, all capable of transmitting local intelli¬ 
gence. Indeed, so little did Mr. Canning care to receive his 
envoy’s reports, that the packet conveying his despatches was 
ordered to touch at Gihonto receive the consul’s letters, which 
caused the delay of a week when every moment was big with 
important events: a delay not to be remedied by the admiral 
on the station, because he had not even been ofliciully informed 
that Mr. Stuart was an accredited person! And when the 
latter, looking to the public interest, proceeded on his own 
responsibility to Madrid and finally to Andalusia, he found 
the evils springing from Mr. Canning’s inconsiderate conduct 
everywhere equally prominent. In the caj)ital the supreme 
junta regarded England as a bonded debtor; and the inflqence 
of her diplomatist at Seville may be estimated from the fol¬ 
lowing note, written by Mr. Stuart to Mr, Erere, upon the 
subject of permitting Briti,sh troops to enter Cadiz, ‘The 
junta refuse to admit general Mackenzie’s detachment, you 
tell rne it is merely from alarm rc.spectirig the disposition of 
the inhabitants of Seville and Cadiz. 1 am not aware of the 
feelings which jirevail in Seville, but with respect to this 
town, whatever the navy or the English travellers may assert 
fo the contrary, Tam perfectly convinced tl)ere exists only a 
wish to rcceiro them, and general regret and surprise at tlicir 
continuance on board.’ 

Nor was the mischief confined to Spain. Erere, apparently 
tired of the j)rcscncc of a man whose energy anrt talent w'cre 
a continued reflection uj)on his own imbecile diplomacy, ordered 
Mr. Stuart cither to join Cuesta’s army or to go by Trieste 
to Vienna; he chose the latter, because there was not even a 
mibordinate political agent there, although this was the criti- 
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ctil period which preceded the Austrian declaration of war 
against France in 1809. He w'as without formal powers as an 
envoy, yet his knowledge of the afiiiirs of Spain, and his inti¬ 
mate personal actpiuintance with many of the leading states¬ 
men at Vienna, euabhd him at once to send home the most 
exact information of the proceedings, the wants, the wishes, 
and intentions of the Austrian government, in respect to the 
impending war. But that great diversion for Spain, which 
with infinite pains had heou brought to maturity by count 
Stadion, was on the point of being abandoned because of Mr. 
Canning’s conduct, hic had sent no minister to Vienna, and 
while he was lavishing millions upon the Spaniards without 
conditions, refused in the most haughty and repulsive terms 
the prayers of Austria for a subsidy, or even a loan, with¬ 
out which she could not pass her own frontier. When 
Mr. Stuart suggested the resource of horrowiug some of the 
twenty-five millions of dollars which w'ere then accumulated 
at Cadiz, it was ngected because Mr, Frere said it would alarm 
the (Spaniards. Thus, the aid of a great empire with four 
hundred thousand good troops, was in a manner rejected in 
favour of a few miserable aelf-clocted juntas in the reuinsula, 
while one-half the succours which they received and misused, 
would have sent the whole Austrian nation headlong upon 
France; for all their landwelir was in arras, and where the 
emperor had only calculated upon one hundred and fifty bat¬ 
talions, three hundred had come forward voluntarily, besides 
the Hungarian insurrection. In this way Mr. Canning proved 
his narrow capacity for business, and how little he knew citlifl* 
tlic strength of France, the value of Austria, the weakness of 
t5])uin, or the true interests of England; although he had ifl)t 
scrupled, by petulant answers to the proposals of Erfui*lh, to 
confirm a war which he was so incapable of conducting. 
Instead of improving this great occasion, he angrily recalled 
Mr. Stuart for having proceeded to Vicuna without permission; 
the breach of form was with him of liigher importance than 
the success of the object. Yet it is capable of proof that Mr. 
Stuart’s presence would have made the Austrians slower to 
negotiate after the battle of Wagram; and the Walcheren 
expedition would have been turned towards Germany, where 
VOL. III. T 
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a great northern csonfederation was ready to oppose France. 
The Prussian cabinet, in defiance of the king, or rather of the 
queen, whose fears influenced the king’s resolutions, only waited 
ibr that expedition to declare war, and it seems certain Eussia 
would also have adopted that side. 

The misfortunes of Moore’s campaign, the folly and arro¬ 
gance of the Spaniards, the loss of a British army in Wal- 
clieren, the exhausting England of troops and specie when 
she most needed both; finally the throwing Austria entirely 
into the hands of France, may be distinctly traced to Mr. Can¬ 
ning’s incapacity as a statesman. But through the whole of 
the Napoleonic war he was the evil genius of the Peninsula. 
He gave misplaced military power to Mr. Villiers’ legation in 
Portugal while he neglected the political affairs in that country; 
he sent lord Strangford to Eio Janeiro whence all manner 
of mischief flowed; and when Mr. Stuart succeeded Villiers 
at Lisbon, Mr. Canning insisted upon having the enormous 
mass of intelligence received from different parts of the Penin¬ 
sula translated before it was sent home,—an act of undis¬ 
guised indolence, which retarded the real business of the 
embassy, prevented important information from being trans¬ 
mitted rapidly, and exposed the secrets of the hour to the 
activity of the enemy’s emissaries at Lisbon. In after times, 
when Napoleon returned from Elba and Mr. Canning was by 
a notorious abuse of ministerial power sent ambassador to 
liisbon, he complained that no archives of former embassies 
remaiued, and compelled Mr. Stuart, then minister plenipo¬ 
tentiary at the Hague, to employ several hundred soldiers 
copying papers relating to the previous war, to be sent at 
groat jmblic exiicnso to Lisbon, where they were to be seen in 
18:26 unpacked! 

And while this folly was passing, the interests of Europe 
in general were neglected, and the particular welfare of Por¬ 
tugal seriously injured by another display of official impor¬ 
tance still more culpable. It had been arranged that a Por¬ 
tuguese auxiliary force was to have joined the duke of 
Wellington’s army, previous to the battle of Waterloo, and to 
have this agreement executed, was the only business of 
importance which Mr. Canning had to transact during his 
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embassy. Marshal Beresford, well acquainted with the cha* 
racter of the-Portuguese regency, had assembled fifteen thousand 
men, the flower of the old troops, perfectly equipped, with 
artillery baggage and all things needful to take the field: the 
ships were ready, the men willing to embark, and the marshal 
told the English ambassador that he had only to give the 
order and in a few hours the whole would be on board, warn¬ 
ing him at the same time that in no other way could the 
thing be effected. This summary proceeding did not give Mr. 
Canning an opportunity to record his own talents for nego¬ 
tiation, and he replied, that it must be done by diplomacy; 
the Souza faction eagerly seized the opportunity of displaying 
their talents in the same line, they beat Mr. Canning at his 
own weapons, and as Beresford had foreseen, no troops were 
embarked at all. Wellington was thus deprived of important 
reinforcements, the Portuguese were deprived of the advan¬ 
tage of supporting their army for several years on the resources 
of FrEuice, and of their share of the contributions firom that 
country. Last and worst, those veterans of the Peninsula 
war, the strength of the country, were sent to the Brazils, 
where they all perished by disease or by the sword in the 
obscure wars of Don Pedro! If such errors may be redeemed, 
by an eloquence always used in defence of public corruption, 
and a wit that made human sufierings its sport, Mr. Canning 
was an English statesman and wisdom has little to do with 
the affairs of nations. 

When the issue of the Walcliercn expedition caused a change 
of ministry, lord Wellesley obtained the foreign • 

office. Mr. Henry Wellesley then replaced Mr. 

Frcre at Cadiz, and he and Mr. Stuart received • 

orders to demand guarantees for the duo application ®f the 
British succours; those succours were more sparingly granted, 
and the envoys were directed to interfere with advice and 
remonstrances in all the proceedings of the respective govern¬ 
ments to which they were accredited. Mr. Stuart was even 
desired to meddle with the internal administration of the 
Portuguese nation, the exertions and sacrifices of Great 
Britain, far from being kept out of sight, were magnified, and 
the system adopted was in everything a contrast to that of 

T 2 
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Mr. Canning. But there was in England a powerful, and as 
recent events have proved an unprincipled parliamentary 
oi)positlon, and two parties in the cabinet. The one headed by 
lord Wellesley, who was anxious to push the war vigorously 
in the Peninsula without much regard to the ultimate pres¬ 
sure upon the people of his own country; the other headed by 
Mr. Perceval who sought only to maintain himself in power. 
Narrow, harsh, factious, and illiberal in everything relating 
to public matters, this man’s career was one of unmixed evil. 
His bigotry taught him to oppress Ireland, but hia religion 
did not deter him from passing a law to prevent the intro¬ 
duction of medicines into Franco during a pestilence; ho 
lived by faction; he had neither the wisdom to support, nor 
the manliness to put an end to the war in the Peninsula; and 
his crooked contemptible policy was shown, by withholding 
what was necessary to sustain the contest and throwing on the 
general the responsibility of failure. 

With all the fears of little minds he and his coadjutors 
awaited the result of Wellington’s operations in 1810. They 
affected to dread his rashness, yet could give no reasonable 
ground for their alarm; and their private letters were at 
variance with their public instructions that they might be 
prepared for cither event. They deprived him without notice 
of his command over the troops at Cadiz; they gave Graham 
power to furnish pecuniary succours to the Spaniards at that 
j)laeo, which threw another difficulty in the way of obtaining 
money for Portugal; and when Wellington complained of the 
jLttention paid to the unfounded apprehension of some supe¬ 
rior officers more immediately about him, he was plainly told 
that those officers were better generals than himself. At the 
same* time he was with a pitiful economy ordered to dismiss 
the transports on which the safety of the army depended in 
the event of failure! Between these factions there was a 
constant struggle, and Wellington’s successes in the field only 
furthered the views of Perceval, because they furnished ground 
fi)r asserting that due support had been given to him. Such 
a result is to be always apprehended by English commanders. 
The slightest movement in war requires a great effort, and 
is attended with many vexations, which the general fecla 
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acutely and unceasingly; the politician, believing in no diffi¬ 
culties because he feels none, neglects the supplies charge.s 
disaster on the general and covers his misdeeds with words. 
The inefficient state of the cabinet under both Canning and 
Perceval may however be judged of by the following extracts^ 
the writers of which as it is easy to perceive were in official 
situations. 

‘ I hope by next mail will be sent, something more satis¬ 
factory and useful than we have yet done in 
the way of instructions. But 1 am afraid the . 
late O. P. riots have occujiied all the thoughts of 
our great men here, so as to make them, or at least some of 
them, forget more distant but not loss interesting concerns.’— 
‘ With respect to the evils you allude to as arising 
from the inefficiency of the Portuguese govern- 
ment, the jieoplc here are by no means so satis¬ 
fied of their existence as you who are on the spot. Here we 
judge only of the results, the details we read over, but being 
unable to remedy forget them the next day; and in the mean¬ 
time, be the tools you have to work with good or bad, so it is 
that you have produced results so far beyond the most san¬ 
guine expectations entertained here by all who have not been 
in Portugal within the last eight mouths, that none inquire 
the causes which prevented more being done in a shorter 
time; of which indeed there seems to have been a great 
probability, if the government could have stepped forward nfc 
an earlier period with one hand in their pockets, and in the 
other strong energetic declarations of the indispensable 
necessity of a change of measures and principles in the 
government.’ • 

‘ I have done everything in my power to get pcojile kcrc to 
attend to their real interests in Portugal, and I 
have clamoured for money! money! money! in 
every office to which I have had access. To all 
my clamour and all my arguments I have invariably received 
the same answer, ‘ that the thhig in VHjxmiUe.' The prince 
himself certainly ap])ears to be d la hemteur lies circonstances, 
and has expressed his determination to make every exertion 
to promote the good cause in the I’cuiusula. Lord Wellesley 


.s. 

Sept. 1811 . 
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has a perfect comprehension of the subject in its fullest 
extent, and is fully aware of the several measures which 
Great Britain ought and could adopt. But such is the state 
of parties and such the condition of the present government, 
that I really despair of witnessing any decided and adequate 
effort, on our part to save the Peninsula. The present feel- 
ing appears to be that we have done mighty things, and all 
that is in our power, that the rest must be left to all-boun¬ 
teous Providence, and that if wc do not succeed we must 
console ourselves by the reflection that Providence has not 
been so propitious to us as we deserved. This feeling you 
must allow is wonderfully moral and Christian-like, but still 
nothing will be done until we have a more vigorous military 
system, and a ministry capable of directing the resources of 
the nation to something nobler than a war of descents and 
embarkations.* 

A more perfect picture of an imbecile administration could 
scarcely be exhibited, and it was not wonderful that lord 
Wellington, oppressed with the folly of the Peninsula govern¬ 
ments, should have often resolved to relinquish a contest that 
was one of constant risks, difficulties, and cares, when he had 
no better support from England. In the next chapter shall 
be shown the ultimate effects of Canning’s policy on the 
Spanish and Portuguese affairs. 
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CHAPTER III. 

POLITICAL STATE OP SPAIN. 

As the military operations were by the defeat of the regnhir 
armies broken into a multitude of petty and disconnected 
actions, so the political affairs were by the species of anarchy 
which prevailed rendered exceedingly diversified and incon¬ 
gruous. Notwithstanding the restoration of the captain- 
generals, the provincial juntas remained very powerful, and 
while nominally responsible to the Cortes and the regency 
acted independently of either, except when interested views 
urged them to a seeming obedience. The disputes between 
them and the generals, who were for the most part the 
creatures of the regency or of the Cortes, were con.stant. In 
Qallicia, in the Asturias, in Catalonia, in Valencia, and in 
Murcia, discord augmented. Mahi, Abadia, Moscoso, Campo 
Verde, Lacy, Sarsfield, Eroles, Milans, Bassecour, Coupignj', 
Castaiios, and Blake were always in contention with each 
other or with the juntas. Palacios, dismissed from the 
regency for his high monarchical opinions, was made captain- 
general of Valencia, where he immediately joined the church- 
party against the Cortes, In the Condado de Niebla^the 
junta of Seville claimed superior authority, but Ballesteros 
declared martial law, and the junta appealed to colonel A«stiu 
the British governor of the Algarvcs! * 

The Cortes often annulled the decrees of the regency, and 
the latter, of whomsoever composed, always hating and fear¬ 
ing the Cortes, were only intent upon increasing their own 
power, and entirely neglected the general cause; their conduct 
was at once haughty and mean, violent and intriguing, and 
it was impossible ever to satisfy them. Thus confusion was 
everywhere perpetuated, and it is proved by the intercepted 
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papers of Joseph, as well as by the testimony of the British 
officers .and diplomatists, that with the Spaniards, the only 
moral resource left for keeping up the war was their personal 
hatred of the French, when partially called into action by 
particular oppression. Sir John Moore, with that keen and 
sure judgment which marked all his views, had early described 
Spain as being ‘ loUhout armies, generaJs, or government' 
In 1811, after three years of war, lord Wellington 
Kt'iitral complained that ‘ tlien'e was no head in Spain, 

1 generals 7ior officers, 7ior disciplined troops, 

and no cavalry; that the government had com¬ 
menced the war without a magazhio or military resource of 
any hind, without money or financial resource, and that the 
■people at the head of affairs toere as fcehle as their resources 
were small' But the miserable state of the soldiers, the 
mi<j[ucnchablc vanity of the officers, need no further illustra¬ 
tion ’, they hated and ill-used the peasantry, and were so 
odious that the poorer people, much as they detested the 
French almost wished for Joseph’s success. 

Only four points of real interest J►resented themselves. 
Improvement and better guidance of the military,—preven¬ 
tion of a war between Portugal and Si)ain,—the pretensions 
of the Portuguese princess Carlotta,—the dispute with the 
American colonies. AVellington had laboured strenuously on 
the first, and had more than once savc'.d the armies; and 
partial attempts had been made to introduce British officers 
into them, ])ut to flic system .ado])tcd in Portugal the leading 
Spaniards "would not listen; this also was a result of Mr. 
Caji'iiing’s fostering of Spanish arrogance. It was by no 
means cortalu that the pe(»plc w»)uld have objected, if the 
matter had been prud(gitly urged before the repuhlicaus in the 
Cortes und the i)o[)n1ar press had prejudiced them on the 
subject. For the Catalans repeatedly desired to have an 
English general, and in 1812 Green did organize a small 
corps there, while Whittingham and Roche formed in the 
Balearic isles large divisions; colonel Cox proposed a like 
schojno fur the north, but it was rejected by lord Wellington. 
No important service was incieed rendered by those officers 
with their divisions, yet the principle was acknowledged, and 
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it was extended by one Downie, who had passed from the 
British commissariat into the Spanish service. The English 
ministers, taken with his boasting manner, supplied him with 
uniforms and equipments for a body of cavalry called the 
Estremadura Legion, of such an expensive and absurd nature 
as to induce a general officer to exclaim on seeing them that 
he blushed for the folly of his government. 

When the British ministers found themselves unable to 
deal with the Spanish regulars, they looked to 
the irregulars; but the increase of this force gave Appendix 7, 
ofionce to the regular officers, and amidst these 
distractions, the soldiers, ill-organized, ill-fed, and quite 
incajtable of movijig in the field in largo bodies, lost all con¬ 
fidence in their generals. The latter, iie in the case of Freiro 
with the Murcian army, expected to bo beaten in every action, 
and cared little about it; the regency were sure to afiirin 
that they were victorious, and another of those wandering 
starved naked bands called armies could be formed in a 
month. But a war with Portugal was always to be a])pro- 
hended. The ravages of the Spanish insurgent forces when 
Junot was in Lisbon, the violence of Jlomana’s soldiers, the 
burning of the village of fcjan Fernando by Mcndizabel, 
coupled witli disputes between the Algarve people and the 
Andalusians, revived the mutual national hatred. The govern¬ 
ments indeed entered into a treaty for recruiting in their 
rosi)ective territories, but it wivs with the utmost difficulty 
tlnit the united exertions of Mr. Stuart and Wellington could 
I)revent tlie Portugueso regency first, ami afterwards the court 
of the Bmzils, from provoking a war by rc-unnoxing 01iveu9a 
to Portugal, when it was taken from the French by Bcrcsf^rtl. 
And so little were the passions of these people subordinate 
to their policy, that this design was formal at the very 
moment when tlie princess Carlotta was strenuously and with 
good jtrospect of success [mshiug her claim to the rogcucy of 
^'pain. 

Her intrigues were constant sources of evil, she laboured 
against the inffiienee of the British at CWliz, and her agent, 
Pedro fSouza, proffering gold to vulgar baseness, diamonds 
to delicate consciences, and promises to all, w'as adroit and 
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persevering. In August, 1810, a paper, signed by only one 
member, but with an intimation that it contained the senti¬ 
ments of the wliole Cortes, was secretly given to Mr. Wellesley 
as a guide for his conduct. Its purport was that the impos¬ 
sibility of releasing Ferdinand and his brother 
from their captivity being apparent, the princess 
Carlotta should be called to the throne, and her 
eldest son, Pedro, should marry the princess of Wales or 
some other princess of the house of Brunswick, to give a 
* sudden and mortal blow to the French empire.* Mr. 
Wellesley was also told that a note, of the same tendency, 
would in the first session of the Cortes be transmitted to the 


English legation. This however did not happen, because 
Arguclles, openly and eloquently, expressed his reasons 
against the appointment of a royal person as regent, and 
some months later procured a decree rendering such persons 
ineligible. Carlotta’s intrigue was then quashed, but though 
Cfmtinually overborne by the English influence, her preten¬ 
sions w'ere always renewed, and often on the point of being 
publicly admitted. This assumption that Ferdinand’s escape 
could not be effected, was founded partly on the great influ¬ 
ence which it was known Napoleon had acquired over his 
mind, partly on his personal timidity which rendered it hope¬ 
less to attempt his deliverance. For at this time there were 
two brothers called Sagas, Spaniards and daring men, who 
were only deterred from undertaking the enterprise by a 
previous experiment made at Bayonne. There they had for 
an^hour implored Ferdinand to escape, all things being ready, 
yet in vain, because Escoiquez who ruled the prince and was 
ns limid as himself opposed it. To prevent ill effects from 
this well-known wc^cness the Cortes passed a decreo to 
render null every act of Ferdinand while in captivity. 

Carlotta’s intrigues were however of minor consequence 
compared to the proceedings of the American colonies, which 
were of the highest interest and importance. The causes and 
the nature of their revolt have been already touched upon. 
When the Spanish insurrection first commenced, the leading 
men of Mexico signed a paper which was sent to the Penin¬ 
sula iu November, 1808, urging the immediate appointment 
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of Infantado to the vico-royalty. He was averse to quitting 
Spain, but his wife persuaded him to consent, provided the 
central junta, just then established, was not opposed to it. 
Mr. Stuart foreseeing great advantage from this appointment 
laboured to persuade Mr. Frcre to support it; but the latter, 
always narrow in his views, refused because Infantado was 
personally disliked in England! This joined to the dukc^s 
own reluctance seemed to end the matter, Carlotta however 
urged her claim to bo regent of Spain and ultimately queen 
of that country and America., and her interests were strongly 
supported in the latter country until May, 1809, when 
Cisneros the Spanish viceroy reached Monte Video and spoiled 
her schemes. 


A cry for free trade with England was then September 
raised in America, and Cisneros assented under 
conditions presenting a curious contrast to the affected gene¬ 
rosity of Mr. Canning; and affording also an additional x)roof 
how little the latter knew of the people he was dealing with. 
After detailing the danger of his situation from the tendency 
to revolt, and the impoverishment of the royal treasury, 
Cisneros said the only mode of relief was a tcmi)orHry 
permission to trade with England for the sake of the duties; 
necessity drove him to this measure, but he regretted it, 
and the ordinary laws relative to the residence of foreigners, 
rigorous in themselves, should be most rigorously executed. 
Ho added others which would seem to be directed against an 
enemy of mankind, rather than the subjects of a nation which 
was supporting the mother-country with troops and trt^jisure 
in the most jwodigal manner. Englishmen were not to possess 
property, to have a residence, to keep an hotel, or ewen to 
remain on shore except for a fixed i)eriod. Anj* property 
already acquired by them was to be confiscated, and when the 
goods by which he hoped to raise his revenue were landed, the 
owners were not to have them carried to the warcliouscs by 
their own sailors! 


In Ai>ril, 1810, the Caraccas and Porto Rico declared or 
independence, and the British governor of Curayoa expressed 
his approval of their proceedings. This alarmed the Spaniards, 
who looked upon it as a secret continuation of Miranda’s affair. 
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Lord Liverpool disavowed the governor’s manifesto, but his 
policy produced no effect, because he sought three incompatiblo 
objects at once, namely, to obtain the trade, to conciliate the 
Spaniards, and force the colonists to declare for Ferdinand. 
Mexico remaine<l obedient in outward appearance, but the 
desire to have Infantado existed, and a strong party of the 
Mexicans purposed raising him to the tliroiie, if Napoleon’s 
success should separate the two countries: the Spanish regency, 
with characteristic folly, cliose this moment to appoint Venegas, 
the avowed enemy of Infantado, viceroy of Mexico, and tlius 
revolt was forced on that country also. This state of affairs 
affec-ted the war in Spain many ways. The Spaniards, thinking 
to retain the colonies by violence, sent out a small squadron at 
first, but at a later period employed the succours received from 
England to fit out large expeditions of their best troops, when 
the enemy were most closely pressing them in the Poninsula. 
The rcmonstrance.s of the British were considered tis indications 
of a faithless policy; and Carlotta also wrote to Elio, the 
governor of Buenos Ayres, and to the Cortes, warning both, 
to beware of the English as ^a j)eople capable of any baseness 
where their own interests were concerned.’ Thus a notion w’as 
engendered that England designed to connect itself Avith the 
colonies independently of Spain, which greiitly diminished the 
English influence at Cadiz. 

By this dispute the supply of specie, which involved the 
existence of the war, was also endangered. Lord Wellesley 
therefore hastened to offer mediation, and to please the 
Spaniards removal the governor of Curacoa; but like lord 
Liverpool, he desired to i)reserve the colonial trade, and this 
feeling pervaded and vitiated his instructions to Mr. Wellesley, 
noni Wciiep. That gendemuu was to discuss the matter on 
Wt'Hoeiof ^ principles of cordial amity and good faith, and 
liny, i»ii, seek to convince the regency that the British 
MSS. proceedings had hitherto been best for all parties. 

For the i)rimary object being to jircvcnt a French party rising 
in America, England had opened an intercourse of trade, a 
measure consistent with good faith to Spain, inasmuch as 
the colouista would otherwise have had recourse to France, 
whereas now England was considered by them as a safo and 
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honourable channel of reconciliation "with the mother-country. 
There had been no formal recognition of the self-constituted 
governments, and if any had taken j)lace by subordinate 
officers they would be disavowed. Protection and inodiation 
l)ad indeed been offered, but the rights of Ferdinand had been 
supported; and as war between Spain and America woiild only 
injure the great cause a mediatory p(.)licy was pressed upon 
the latter. The bloclcade of Buenos Ayres and the Ciiraccas 
had already diverted money and forces from Spain, and driven 
the Americans to seek for French officers to assist them. The 
trade would enable England to continue her assistance to 
Spain, and this had been fre<iuontly represented to the regcncyj 
yet the latter had sent ships fitted out in Engli.sh ports, and 
stored at the expense of Great Britain for the war with France 
to blockade the colonies and cut off the English trade; and it 
was done at a moment when the regency was unable to trans¬ 
port Blake’s army from Cadiz to the Condado de Niebla with¬ 
out the assistance of British vessels. ‘ It was difficult,’ lord 
Wellesley said, ‘ to state an instance in which the prejudices 
and jealousy of individuals htul occasioned so much confusion 
of cverv^ maxim of discretion and good policy, and so 
much (lunger to the acknowledged mutual interests of two 
great states engaged in a defensive alliance against the assaults 
(jf a foreign foe‘ Spain could not expect England to concur 
in a system by which, at her own exiiensc, her trade was 
injured, and by which Spain w'as making efforts, not against 
the French but against the main sources of licr own strength,’ 
These instructions being given Ixffore the conhtituti(|fi of. 
Spain was arranged by the Cortes, >vcre pressed 
ii})on Bardaxi the Spanish minister, wh<i agreed 0 
to accept the mediation upon condition that Mexico, wliich 
had not declared a form of gcivemracnt, should be excepted,— 
that EngJajid should immediately break off all intercourse with 
the colonics and if the mediation failed should assist S])ain to 
reconquer them. The injustice and bad policy of this propo¬ 
sition was objected to, but Bardaxi maintained that it was just 
and politic, atid pressed it as a secret article; he however 
finally offered to accept the mediation, if England were 
pledged to break off tlie intercourse of trade. This was 
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refused, yet the negotiation continued. Bardaxi assorted that 
lord Wellington had agreed to the propriety of England going 
to war with the colonies, whereupon Mr. Wellesley referred to 
the latter, and that extraordinary man, while actually engaged 
with the enemy, was thus called upon to discuss so grave and 
extensive a subject. It was liowever on such occasions his 
great power of mind was displayed, and his manner of treat¬ 
ing this question proved, that in political and even in com¬ 
mercial affairs, his reacli of thought and enlarged conceptions 
immeasurably surpassed the cabinet he served: his opinions, 
stated in 1811, have been since verified in all points, 

' He denied he had given grounds for Bardaxi’s observa¬ 
tion. His opinion had always been that Great Britain should 
follow, as he hoped she had, liberal counsels towards Spain, by 
laying aside at least during the existence of the war all con¬ 
sideration of merchants’ profits. Such a policy would equally 
suit her commercial interests and her warlike objects as well 
as add greatly to her character. Tlie immediate advantages 
extorted by an open trade with the colonies he considered 
ideal. Profit was to be made there and eventually the com¬ 
merce would be very great; but its value must arise from the 
increasing riches of the colonies and the growth of luxury; 
and the period at which this would happen was more likely to 
be checked than forwarded by the extravagant speculations of 
English traders. Wliatevcr might be the final particular rela¬ 
tions established between Spain and her colonies, the general 
result must be, the relaxation if not the annihilation of their 
colopial commercial system, and Great Britain was sure to 1)0 
the greatest gainer. In expectation of this ultimate advan¬ 
tage {lier policy ought ^o have been liberal throughout, that is, 
the colonies themselves should have been checked, and the 
endeavours of traders and captains of ships to separate them 
from Spain ought to have been repressed. England should, 
when the colonics first showed a disposition to revolt, have 
considered not only what they could do but what Great 
Britain could assist them to effect. His knowledge of the 
Spanish government and its moans enabled him to say she 
could not reduce even one of the weakest of her colonies, and 
to make the attempt would be a gross folly and misapplication 
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of means. Nay England could not in justice to the great 
object in the Peninsula give Spain any effectual assistance; 
for it was but too true that distant colonies could always sepa¬ 
rate from the mother country when they willed it, and cer¬ 
tainly it would be the highest madness for Spain to attempt, 
at that time, to prevent such a separation by force, and for 
England to assist or oven encourage her in such an attempt. 
‘ The latter should by influence and advice have prevented 
the dispute coming to extremity, and should now divert Sj)aiu 
from the absurdity of having recourse to violence. Tlie recep¬ 
tion of the deputies from America which the Spaniards so 
much complained of, was useful to the latter. It prevented 
those deputies from going to France, and if they had gone, 
the fact that colonies have the power to separate, if they have 
the will, would have been at once verified. 

* Great Britain, although late, had offered mediation which 
he wished to have been asked for, it remained to consider on 
what terms it ought to be accepted. It would have been 
better if Spain had come forward with an explicit declaration 
of what her intentions towards the colonies in respect to con¬ 
stitution and commerce were. England could then have had 
something intelligible to mediate upon, but now Spain only 
desired her to procure the submission of Buenos Ayres and 
the Caraccasj and if she failed in that impracticable object 
she was to aid Spain in forcing them to submission! and he, 
lord Wellington, was said to have approved of this! Ono 
would really,’ he exclaimed, 'believe that Mr. Bardaxi has 
never adverted to the means and resources of his own country, 
to the object they have at home, nor to the efforts making by 
England in the Peninsula: and he imagines I have considered 
these facts as little as he appears to have done? Great Britain 
cannot agree to that condition 1’ 

‘ In respect to constitution’ (alluding to the acknowledg¬ 
ment of the civil rights of the Americans by the Cortes) ' the 
Spaniards had gone a great way, but not so far as some of her 
colonie.s would require, they would probably ask her to have 
separate local representative bodies for their interior coneemi^ 
such as the English colonial assemblies. Yet this important 
point had not been considered in the treaty of mediation, 
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and in respect of commerce the Spanish government luul said 
nothmg: although it was quite certain her prohibitory system 
could not continue, and the necessary consequence of the 
actual state affairs required that in the treaty of mediation 
the colonics should be put with respect to trade, exactly on 
the same footing as the j)rovinces of Old Spain. If that was 
not clone it would be useless to talk to the colonists of equal 
rights and interests ; they would feel that their interests were 
sacrificcul to those of the mother country. It was true that 
Spain would lose immediately, though probably not eventually, 
very largely in revenue and commercial profit by such a con¬ 
cession. This was the unavoidable result of the circumstances 
of the times, she had therefore a fair claim to participate in 
the advantages the colonics would enjoy from it. To this 
object the treaty of mediation should have adverted. Spain 
should have confidentially declared to Great Britain her in¬ 
tended eours(i, what system she would follow, what duties 
impose, and what proportion she would demand for general 
imperial purposes. Upon such materials England might have 
worked with a })rospeet of permanently maintaining the inte¬ 
grity of the {iij)anish ttmj)ire on just and fair principles; or at 
all events have allayed the present disputes and so removed 
the diffieultios they occasioned in the Peninsula, and in either 
case liavc insured her own real intere-sts. Spain had however 
taken a narrow viewhoth of her own and the relative situation 
of others ; did not enla/rge it, masters wovld grow worse 

and ivorse. It wovld he. vAidess for England to interfere, and 
a/lef: a long cantest which would only teml to weaken the mother 
country and deprive her of the resources which she v)ovld other¬ 
wise find in the coliyAies for her war with France, the business 
would end in the sei>aTation of the colonics from Spaing 

After much discussion the mediation was accepted by tlie 
Cortes, Mexico only being excepted, and an English commis¬ 
sion, Mr. Stuart being the head, was appointed’in September, 
1811, but from various causes never proceeded beyond Cadiz. 
The Spaniards continued to send out expeditions, Mr. Welles¬ 
ley’s remonstrances were unheeded, and though the regency 
afterwards offered to open the trade under certain duties in 
return for a subsidy nothing was concluded. 
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CllAPTEll IV. 

POLITICAL STATE OP PORTUGAL. 

All the cmfLy projects of the Souzas, their influence over 
tlieir weak-minded i)rince, their cabal to jdace the duke of 
Brunswick at the head of the Portuguese army, the pcrsonul 
violence of the patriarch, the resignation of Das Minas, and 
the disputes with lord Wellington, have been before touched 
upon; but the difficulties thus engendered cannot be under¬ 
stood without a more detailed exposition. 

Mr. Villiers’s mission, like all those emanating from Mi-. 
(Janiiing, had been expensive in style, tainted by iutriginis, 
useless in business, and productive of disorders. When Mr. 
Stuart arrived, he found everythiug except the 
army under Beresford in a state of disorganiza¬ 
tion; and the influence of England was decreasing from the 
vacillating system hitherto pursued by her government. As 
early as 1808 Wellington had advised the ministers not only 
to adojit Portugal as the base of operations in the Peninsula, 
but to assume in reality the whole administration of that 
country; to draw forth all its resources of men and money, 
and make up any deficiency by the power of England. Tins 
advice had been neglected, and an entirely different policy 
pursued with a feeble and uncertain execution. 

Like most constitutions springing from the feudal system 
that of Portugal was excellent for defence, but overwhelmed 
by abuses. It was a favourite maxim that it did not become 
a paternal government to punish neglect of duty. When 
court intrigues were to be effected, or poor men to be 
oppressed, there was no want of vigour or of severity; but 
in the administration of affairs it was considered sufficient to 
give orders without looking to their execution, and no animad- 
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version, much less punishment, followed disobedience. Weak¬ 
ness characterised the government—the taxes, partially levied, 
l)roduced only half their just amount—^the payments from tho 
treasury were in arrears—the' army was neglected in all things 
dependent on the civil administration, and a bad navy was 
kept up at the cost of a quarter of a million to meet a war 
with Algiers. The last matter wns however a knife with a 
double edge,—for peace involved a tribute paid in coin which 
drained the treasuiy, and in war the fleet did nothing; the 
feeding of Lisbon, and still more of Cadiz, was thus rendered 
precarious. In commercial affairs the usual Peninsular jealousy 
was displayed; the import of British goods was prohibited 
to the advantage of smugglers, while the government, neglect¬ 
ing its own resources to the injury of both countries, was 
clamorous for subsidies. Finally, the power of the Souzas 
was so great and the regency so entirely subservient to them, 
that, although Mr. Stuart had been assured by Canning that a 
note forbidding Domingo Souza to meddle with affairs at 
Lisbon had been procured from the Brazils, all representations 
to the regency were still met by references to that nobleman, 
who was in London! The business of the mission was thus 
paralysed. 

In March, 1809, the British government took ten thousand 
Portuguese troops into i)ay; in May twenty thousand; in June 
thirty thousand. Their coat, added to the subsidy, fimountcd 
to two millions sterling; but partly from negligence, prin¬ 
cipally from poverty caused by Canning’s prodigal donations 
to Spain, the subsidy was in arrears. This being liowevcr in 
qrjiison with their own method did not much disturb tho 
regeiLcy; but they, were eager to obtain a loan, in the disposal 
of which they would have been quite uncontrolled, and for 
that reason Wellington strenuously opposed it. In revenge, 
by wilful misinterpretations of the debates in parliament an<l 
the distortion of facts the regency assailed the sincerity of 
England; and the Whigs, encouraging all Portuguese malcon¬ 
tents and clamouring justly against the ministers, but unjustly 
against the generals, greatly augmented the disorder of the 
times. In 1810 after Mr, Canning bad, happily for the 
country, los*- his office, lord Wellesley changed the diplomatic 
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instructions. The envoys and agents were then to make con¬ 
ditions as to the supplies, and in Portugal were to meddle 
with civil changes, augmentations of revenue and military 
resources, even to demanding monthly reports of the condition 
of the troops and the expenditure of the subsidy. Lord 
Wellesley also, thinking the Spanish Cortes might excite a 
desire for more temperate government in Portugal, was willing 
to forward a change provided old forms were preserved, and 
that it should appear to flow from the crown. Resistance to 
the enemy, he said, would be in proportion to the people’s 
attachment, and it was advisable to make timely concessions, 
giving no more than was absolutely necessary. 

This notion of a Cortes was ill-received by the regency. 
Mr. Stuart and lord Wellington also affirmed that the people’s 
docility and hatred of the French were sufficient for action. 
The time was perhaps inconvenient, the people certainly did 
not desire this revolutionary measure, which, as Spain proved, 
would not necessarily help the war, and Wellington, looking 
only to military success, acted consistently j but the English 
cabinet displayed wondrous absurdity. The military con¬ 
scription in France, authorized by the laws, wns they said an 
unheard-of tyranny 1 In Portugal that conscription, enforced 
by foreigners, was a wise measure! Lord Wellesley, acknow¬ 
ledging the Portuguese government to be harsh oppressive 
weak and capricious, was yet content to withhold from the 
people, expressly because they loved their country and were 
obedient subjects, a better system which he would have 
granted them if they had been unruly and of doubtfial 
patriotism! 

Mr. Stuart in concert with lord Wellington diligenlly 
laboured to remedy the evils of the hour, but whenever they 
complained of any particular disorder, they were offered arbi¬ 
trary power to punish, an expedient to render the British 
odious to the people, and therefore refused. The intrigues of 
the fidalgos were now apparent, and the first regency was 
broken up in 1810. Das Minas retired under pretext of ill 
health, but really because he could not uphold one De Mello, 
n fidalgo officer, thrust forward to o[)pose the authority of 
Beresford; Cypriano Freire wfis then made minister of finance 

V 2 
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and of foreign affairs, and Forjas, secretary at war with a 
vote in the regency on matters of war. The former soon 
rcsignetl from some disgust, and the condo Redondo having 
undertaken the office, commenced, with the advice of Mr. 
Stuart, a better arrangement of the taxes, especially tlie 
* decima' or income tax, an impost neither impartially nor 
strictly enforced on the rich towns, nor on the powerful people 
of the fidalgo faction. I'he clergy also evaded the imposts, 
and the British merchants, although profiting enormously 
from the war, sought exemption under the factory privileges 
from the taxes, which in certain cases they could legally do; 
and from the billets and recruiting laws affecting their ser¬ 
vants, which they could not justly demand when all other 
classes in the comiminity were liable. 

This organization of the regency was soon changed by the 
working of the tS^)Uzas in ilie Brazils, where the finance 
minister desired to have the regulation of the Portuguese 
freasiiry. Freire’s resignation was therefore not accepted, 
Redondo was excluded from the regency, and Forjas, the most 
efficient member of the government, was deprived of all his 
functions. The remmiiing members proposed to fill Das 
Minas’ vacancy, but lord Wellington resisted on the ground of 
illegality, which would involve him in an iiidcfeiisiblo quarrel 
with the Rrazils. Tlie removal of R('dondo and the dismissal 
<)f Forjas he in concert with Mr. Stuart wnthstood, and thus 
for the moment stopped a change which would have imjicdcd 
the anieliorations begun; but tlic finances were so disordered 
tj>at Mr. Stuart os the least difficulty proposed to take; the 
whole direction on himself, EngUmd being responsible for the 
surms required. Lord Wellington thought this could only be 
done by assuming' the whole government, which he had pre¬ 
viously advised but judged it now too late. Other springs of 
mischief soon bubbled uj). Lord Strangford, in reward for 
his diplomatic dexterity about the Bruton-strect despatch, 
had been appointed minister plenipotentiary at the Brazils, 
aJid failed not to justify his previous character for intrigue. The 
policy of the English general and Mr. Stuart was to kec]> the 
regency permanent, and the secretariats in the hands of 
Redondo and Forjas, men who co-operated best with the 
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British authorities. Lord Strangford soon intimated that he 
had persuaded the prince to add the English envoy at Lisbon, 
the conde Redondo, doctor Nogueira, and the principal Souza 
to the old regency; to appoint admiral Berkeley naval coin- 
inandcT-in-chief; and to direct that all traitorous correspon¬ 
dence should be prevented, and the exuberant i>ower of sub¬ 
ordinates limited. This last article was aimed at Furjas, and 
the whole designed to give preponderance to the Souzas: even 
the envoy’s appointment, settled by lord Strangford before he 
knew of Mr. Villiers’ recall and designed to give the latter 
j)ower, not Mr. Stuart, had the same view of favouring that 
jjernicious faction. 

This change, although very offensive, was submitted to by 
the English general and by the envoy to avoid an api)earancc 
of disregarding the prince regent’s rights; Mr. Stuart was 
Ixjwever averse to join a government where a diversity of 
views existed, without any casting vote or controlling power; 
and only yielded to the wishes of the general who justly thought 
his prc.scnoe would obviate much evil. Noguoira’s appointment 
was by lord IStrungford called a tribute to demoeracy * Avhercas 
the real object was to sap the power of those secretariats which 
Wellington and Stuart were labouring to uphold. But lord 
Strangford prided himself chiefly on the appointment of prin- 
ci})al Souza, who had, he said, been recommended to him by 
Mr. Villiers, a confession showing the secret spirit of the ar 
rangement. For the princii)al, while in a subordinate situation, 
had always opposed the British authorities in Portugal, was 
the avowed enemy of Beresford, the contriver of all confusiojj, 
and known as the most mischievous person in the kingdom. 
So pernicious indeed had been his ])roceedings that lofd 
Wellasley and Mr. Stuart formally intimated to him tlxit his 
absence from Portugal Avas desirable; and aoAV he Avas arincd 
with additional jjower by lord Strangford’s diplomacy, Avhich 
tended in effect to ruin the cause he had ]>ecn sent to the Brazils 
to support. 

Lord Strangford in announcing this change described him¬ 
self as a voluntary agent; but in a subsequent despatch be 
affirmed that Mr. Canning had directed liiin to press the ap¬ 
pointment of the English envoy as a regent; und that ISTogueira’s 
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appointment was the prince regent’s own will. In like man¬ 
ner when lord Wellesley was intent to assemble a Portuguese 
Coi*tcfi, lord Strangford called it ^ a great and essential measure 
strongly and wisely wrged hy ^le gmemrmnt^ yet afterwards 
acknowledged that he neglected to press it, because he thought 
it ‘ xiseless a/nd even hurf/uV This inconsistency renders it 
difficult to determine on whom these affairs rested. As affect¬ 
ing Mr. Canning’s policy, if he arranged the change, his object 
was to put Mr. Villiors in the regency j not with a view 
to control Portugal for Ihe purposes of war, but, fts the 
instructions to Cradock prove, to ensure a preponderance 
to the diplomatic dei>artment over the military chief in that 
country. 

Lord Wellington had earnestly sought a better arrangement 
of the financial system—the execution of the laws without 
favour to the fidalgos—the suppression of the junta di vivres, 
n negligent and fraudulent board for which he wished to estab¬ 
lish a Portuguese commissariat—the due supply of provisions 
and stores, for the national troops and fortresses—the consoli¬ 
dation of the arsenal dejiartment under one head—^thc forma¬ 
tion of a military chest distinct from the treasury which was 
always diverting the funds to other purposes—the enforcing 
regulations about military transport—the repairs of roads and 
bridges—the reformation of the hospitals—the succouring of 
the starving people, and the revival of agriculture in the 
parts desolated by the war. He had hope of success until 
lord Strangford effected his change, but then unceasing 
ar<3rimonious disputes ensued with the government: and no 
species of falsehood or intrigue, not even personal insult and 
the writing of ano]|;iymous threatening letters were spared by 
the Sbuza faction. In the beginning of 1811 they had 
organized an anti-English party, and a plot was laid to force 
the British out of the country j which would have succeeded if 
less vigilance had been used by Mr. Stuart, or less vigour of 
control by lord Wellington, The execution of this dangerous 
conspiracy however required the patriarch’s presence in the 
northern provinces, which Mr. Stuart always dexterously 
prevented, and so saved the cause. 

Lord Wellington’s complaints, accompanied with a demand 
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for tlio removal of priucipal Souza, reached the Brazils iu 
February, 1811, and Das Minas died about the same time; 
but the Souza’s faction were so powerful at Rio Janeiro, that 
in May the prince announced his approval of their proceedings 
and his high displeasure with Forjas and Mr. Stuart. His 
minister the conde de Linliarcs wrote, that the capture of 
Massena and his army, which he daily expected to hear of, 
would not compensate the devastation of the country by the 
allies; and officially to lord Straiigford ho declared, that the 
prince would not permit Mr. Stuart to vote on the internal 
government because he consulted persoms suspected of dis¬ 
affection : an expression referring, lord Strangford said, solely 
to Forjas. The prince also wrote to Wellington, chai'ging Mr. 
Stuart with acting separately and mischievously so as to pro¬ 
duce the factions complained of; and unless he were recalled 
Souza should remain in power: Forjas, he said, was the real 
opponent of the British and must come to the Brazils to 
answer for his conduct: finally he would write in like strain 
to the king of England. In reply to this royal intemperanco 
lord Wellington proposed to quit Portugal;— 

Forjas resigned, — the envoy and the admiral 
decided to do so likewise, and the latter withdrew from council 
until the pleasure of the English cabinet was made known. 
The war was then on the point of being ended without the 
public being aware of the crisis, because Wellington kept the 
matter secret to avoid disturbance, and in hopes the prince 
would finally yield. But now other embarrassments were 
superadded, sufficient to dash aside hopes of continuing the 
war even though the intrigues at Ilio Janeiro shoulcf be 
abated. Forjas, Nogueira, and Redondo had been supported 
against their enemies because they were the best public men 
to be found; but, tainted alike by national habits and the fear 
of ultimate consequences, they continually thwarted the execu¬ 
tion of measures they had agreed to in council. No delinquent 
was ever punished, no fortress ever stored in due time and 
quantity, the suffering people were uncared for, disorders were 
unrepressed, the troops were starved, the fidalgos favoured, 
the junta de viveres supported, the formation of a military 
drest and commissariat delayed: wild and foolish schemes 
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were daily broucljod, Jind the natural weukuoss of the govern¬ 
ment was inercased by its instability, because the prince 
rt'ii^cnt early in 1811 intimated an intention of immediately 
returning to Europe. 

To tlie favourite maxim with the regency, that a paternal 
government should not punish delinquents in the public 
service, was now added another more i)ernicious, namely, that 
the Portuguese trooj>9 could thrive under privations of food 
wliieh would kill men of another nation. With these two 
follies they excused neglect, whenever denying the neglect 
became fatiguing. Collisions in the market between the 
Pritish commissariat and the junta dc viveres were frequent 
and hurtful; for the former, able to outbid and more in fear 
of failure, overbought the latter; which contracted the small 
sphere of their activity. Lord Wellington was also prevented 
feeding the whole Portuguese army himself by a curious 
obstacle. He depended for tbe sujqiort of bis own troops upon 
the Spanish nuiloteers attached to the army; they were the 
life and sustenance of the war, and their patient hardiness and 
fidelily to the British were remarkable; but they abhorred the 
Portuguese people and would not carry provisions for tlieir 
soldiers: their services could only be obtained for the native 
brigades attached to the English divisions by making them 
think the food was entirely for the latter. Upon sueli nice 
management even in apparently trifling matters did this war 
depend. Yet it is not uncommon for politicians, versed only 
ill the classic jmerilities of public schools and the tricks of 
jiarliurnciitury faction, to hold the rugged exjiericnce of 
AV'i^iington’s camp as nothing in the formation of a states¬ 
man ! 

Very .pon and severely were the eflects of this complication 
of evils hilt. Abrantos was like to be abandoned from want 
vbik* ]\rassena held Santarem; tbe Portuguese troops were 
starved during that general’s retreat, Beresford’s operations 
ill the Alemtejo were also impeded, and his hospitals left 
without succour. At Fuentes Oiioro ammunition failed, and 
the Portuguese artillery had to pick up the enemy’s bullets; 
the cavalry of tliat nation was entirely ruined; and of more 
than forty thousand regular troops formed by Beresford. 
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only iiineteen thousand were iiiider arms after the battle of 
Albuera: the rest had deserted or died from extreme waut. 
When Massena retreated, the provincial organization of the 
country was restored, and seed corn furnished by Mr. Stuart 
on tlic credit of the subsidy ; an amnesty for deserters was 
also published, the feudal imposts for the year were remit ted, 
and fairs were established to su])ply tools of husbandry. Hut 
so great was the misery that at Caldas eighty persons died 
daily; and at Figucras, where twelve thousand j)eople, chiefly 
from Portuguese Estremadura, bad taken refuge, the daily 
deaths were above a hundred: the whole would have perished 
but for the active benevolence of major Von Linstow, an 
officer of Trant’s staffi Bands of robbers were so numerous 
that military persons could not travel on service in safety, and 
it was feared troops must be cmjdoyed to scour the country. 
Officers on duty were insulted daily, and even assassinat(;d in 
Lisbon with impunity, the wlude army was disgusted, and the 
letters to England were ciigeiidei'ing a dislike to the war, TJie 
British soldiers when not witli their regiments committed 
many outrages on the lines of conimujiicjaticm, and as a climax 
of misery the harvest failed in Portugal and in England. No 
corn could be got from the Baltic, Ix'eause there was no specie 
to pay for it and bills were refused; liencc famine, dire and 
wasting, prevailed, until Mr. Stuart obtained leave to license 
fifty American corn vessels, whose cargoes were ])aid for partly 
by English charitable donations, ]>artly by a parliamentary 
grant jiassed when jMas.sena retreated, 

Jn this crisis the British cabinet granted an additional^iub- 
sidy to Portugal; but the greatest ])art was t)f necessity jiaid 
in kind, and the distress of the regeuey for money was scarcely 
lessened; for these supplies merely stood in the‘'place of 
the jdmider which had hitherto ])rcvailed in the country. 
Tims Mr. Canning’s prodigality, Mr, Vansittart's paper system, 
and Mr. Percoval’s economy, all combined to press upon tlic 
British general; to use his own words, he was supplied with 
only one-sixth part of the money necessary to keep the great 
machine going wdiich had been set in motion ; and in answer 
to his remonstrances, a secretary of the Treasury was employed 
by ^fr. Perceval to prove in a laboured paper, founded upon 
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false cluU, that the army had been over-supplied and must 
have nioiioy to sjjtire.—That minister, whose speeches were 
big with tlie final destruction of France, was then intent to 
confine the efforts of England to the defence of Portugal without 
regard to the rest of the Peninsula! 

Amongst the follies of the Portuguese regency was a 
resolution to issue proclamations, filled with bombastic adula¬ 
tion of themselves, vulgar abuse of the French, and altogether 
unsuited to the object of raising the public feeling, which 
flagged under tlmir system. To the English general’s remon¬ 
strances on this head, Forjas replied, that praise of themselves 
and abuse of the French was the national custom and could 
not be dispensed with! English writers who have implicitly 
followed the accounts of the Portuguese authors, such as 
Accursio de Neves and men of his stamp, relative to French 
cjiormitics, would do well to consider this fact. And hero it 


may be remarked, that so many complaints were made of the 
cruelty commitled by Massena’s army while at Santarem, that 
lord Wellington had some thoughts of reprisals; but having 
first caused strict inquiry to bo made, it was dis- 
covered that in most cases, the ordmangiis, after 
having submitted to the French and received 
their protection, took advantage of it to destroy the stragglers 
and small detachments, and the cruelty complained of was 
only the infliction of legitimate punishment: the projected 
retaliation was therefore changed for an injunction to the 
ordenancaa to cease such warfare. 

I^ithlcss and foul as the regency’s conduct was on all 
subjects, it was most openly displayed in reference to the 
convention of Cintra. All benefits insured to Portugal were 
complacently accepted, all points affecting England’s character 
overlooked or annulled. In violation of that treaty French 
residents in Lisbon were cast into loathsome dungeons with¬ 
out ofTcnco charged; and in respect to the count Mascarhenas, 
wanton cruelty and useless treachery were alike exhibited. 
This youth, when fifteen years old, had with many others 
entered the French service in Junot’s time, but with the per¬ 
mission of his own prince. He and Sahugal were captured in 
1610, passing from Masfsena’s army to )Spain,—Sabugal in 
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uuilorm, Mascarhcflas iu disguise. Being tried for treason, 
the first, a general with friends amongst the fidalgos, was 
acquitted, which was just: but he was immediately employed 
under the regency, which was disgraceful and the result of 
faction. Mascarhenas, a boy without powerful friends, was 
condemned to death! Lord Wellington and Mr. Stuart 
impugned the justice of the sentence, and desired, if humanity 
were unheeded, that he might be executed as a spy for being 
disguised, as that would obviate the danger of reprisals already 
menaced by Massena. The boy’s mother and sisters grovelling 
in the dust implored mercy of the regency, but that body told 
the miserable women that the British general and envoy 
demanded his death, and they were sent with this brutal 
falsehood to weep and ask grace of those who had no power 
to grant it. Mascarhenas was publicly executed as a traitor 
for entering the French service under the authority of Ins 
native prince, while Sabugal was acquitted and rewarded, 
although precisely hi the same circumstances when the excuse 
of the disguise had been rejected! 

In 1810, one Corea, calling himself an aide-de-camp of 
Massena, was seized in disguise within the British lines. He 
gave useful information, and was kept in St. Julians to pro¬ 
tect him from the Portuguese government. Becoming de¬ 
ranged he was released, whereupon the regency desired he 
might be sent os a prisoner of war to England; thus for con¬ 
venience admitting the principle which they had rejected when 
honour and humanity were concerned. A process against 
d’Alorna was also commenced, but his family wt^ too 
powerful; yet the government refused madame d’Alorna leave 
to join her husband, thus showing themselves spitci#! and 
contemptible as well as cowardly and bloody. Even the 
court of Brazil was shocked ; the prince rebuked the regency 
severely for the death of Mascarhenas, reversed the sentences 
on some others, and banished Sabugal to Tcrccira. 

This was the political state of Portugal. 

Lord Liverpool’s intimation, that neither corn nor specie 
could be had from England, threw "Wellington on his own 
resources for feeding his troops. He had created a paper 
money by means of commissariat bills jmid regularly at 
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certain periods, which passed with the people when the 
national bonds called 'apolocies’ were at an enormous dis¬ 
count. lie now in concert with Mr. Stuart engaged in com- 
niercc to supply his necessities. For having ascertained that 
grain in different parts of the world, especially in South 
America, could be bought by bills cheaper than it is sold 
for hard cash in Lisbon; and that in Egypt although only to 
be bought with specie it was at a reduced price, they cm- 
jjloycd agents to purchase for the army account, and after 
ill ling the magazines sold the overplus to the inliabitants. 
Tliis transaction was however impeded by the disputes with 
North America, which were now ra])idly hastening to a 
rupture; and American shii)S frequenting the Tagus, being 
prevented by the non-importation act from bringing back 
merchandise, were forced to demand coin, which helped to 
drain the country of specie. 

Mr. Stuart could obtain no assistance from the English 
merchants of Lisbon to aid a traffic interfering with their 
])rofits. Wlicreforc he wrote circular letters to the consuls in 
the Mediterranean, and in the Portuguese islands, and to the 
English minister at Washington, desiring them to negotiate 
treasury bills, to increase tlic shipments of corn to Lisbon, 
iiml pay Avith new bills to be invested in the articles of British 
manufacture still permitted hy the iion-importation law to go 
to America. Tliis commerce, which Wellington truly observed 
V. as not Avliat ought to have occuiaed bis time and attention, 
saved the army and the i)eoplo when the proceedings of INIr. 
I'crce^^al would have destroyed both: yet it was cavilled at 
and censured by the miiii.stors on the representations of the 
ji'.crclxTnte with whoset- exorbitant gains it interfered. These 
accumulatcil difficulties and the want of adequate support in 
laiglaud caused the English general seriously to think of 
quilting his command. But when he reflected that it was 
more an English than a Peninsula cause,—that the French 
embarrassments miglit be greater even than his own,—that 
Napoleon, gigantic as his exertions had been, was scarcely 
aware of all the difficulty of conquering while an English 
army held in Portugal, and that light was breaking in the north 
on tlie chances of war there, his mental eye perceived a coming 
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glory and he retempered his mighty energy to bear the bullet 
of the tempest. 

But many obstacles choked his path, and yet ho could lu^t 
stand still lest the ground should open beneath his feet. If 
he moved in the north, Marmont and Bessieres were there to 
oppose him, and he must take Ciudad llodrigo or blockade it 
before he could advance against them. To take that place a 
battering-train was to bo brought through a mountainous 
country from Lamego, and there was no covering position tor 
the army during the siege. To blockade and pass it would 
so weaken his forces, already inferior to the enemy, that he 
could do nothing effectual; and then Soult would ag.iin 
advance from Llcvcua, and perhaps add Elvas to his foriiuT 
conquests. To act on the defensive in Bcira, and invade 
Andalusia in concert with Blake, Bcguincs, Graham, and the 
Murcians, while Joseph’s absence paralysed the army of tlic 
centre,—while the army of Portugal was being re-organized 
in Castille, and Suchet engaged with Taragona, would have 
been an operation suitable to circumstances. But then 
Badajos must have been blockaded with a force able to iiiecfc 
the army of the centre; and the Portuguese government had 
so reduced the native forces that a sufficient army to en¬ 
counter Soult would not have remained. Hence, after the 
battle of Albuera, the only thing to be done was to renew the 
siege of Badajos. It contained the enemy’s bridge c<iui])age 
and battering-train, and on ordinary military calculations 
could scarcely be expected to fall before Soult and Marmont 
would bring succour; but it was only by reducing that 
Portugal itself could be secured beyond the precinct.s of 
Lisbon, and a base for further operations obtained. • 

Following the rules of art, Soult should have been driven 
over the mountains before the siege was begun, but there was 
no time for this, and Marmont was ccpially to be dreaded on 
the other side; wherefore Wellington souglit, as it were, to 
snatch away the fortress from between them; and those who 
knowing his real situation censure him for tlie attempt are 
neither generals nor statesmen. The (juestion was, whether 
the attempt should be made or the contest in the Peninsula 
resigned. It was made and failed, yet the Peninsula was not 
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lost; but no argument can be thence derived, because the 
attempt rather than success was requisite to keep the war 
alive: moreover the French did not push their advantages as 
far as they might have done, and the unforeseen circumstance 
of a large sum of money being brought to Lisbon by private 
speculation at the moment of failure^ enabled the English 
general to support the crisis. 
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CHAPTER V. 

SECOND ENGLISH SIEGE OF BADAJOS. 

There is no operation in war more certain than a modern 
siege if the rules of art arc strictly followed; and unlike the 
ancient sieges in that particular it is also different in this, that 
no operation is less open to irregular during, because the 
course of the engineer can neither be hurried nor delayed with¬ 
out danger. Wellington know the siege of Badajos in form 
required longer time and better means than were at his 
disposal; but he was compelled to incur danger and loss of 
reputation, which is loss of strength, or to adopt some com¬ 
pendious mode of taking that place. The time he could com¬ 
mand, and time is in all sieges tlic greatest point, was precisely 
that which the French required to bring up a force sufficient 
to disturb the operation. Their doing so depended on 
Marmont, whose march from Salamanca to Badajos through 
Banos, or the Gata, could not he stopped by Spencer, seeing 
that those defiles were commanded by the Frciieb positions: it 
was possible also at that season to ford the Tagus near Alcan¬ 
tara, and more than twenty days’ free action against Bij^lujos 
could not bo calculated upon. The hattering-gun carriages 
used in Beresford’s siege were damaged; the artillery (Cheers 
asked eleven days to repair them, and the scanty means of 
transport for stores were diminished by carrying the wounded 
from Albuera. Fifteen days of open trenches and nine days 
of fire was all that could bo expected, and with good guns, 
plentiful stores, and a corps of regular sappers and miners this 
time would have sufficed; but none of these things were in 
camp, and it was a keen jest of Picton to say, that Gord 
Wellington sued Badajos in forma i)auperi3.’ 

Of the guns, some cast in Philip the Second’s reign were of 
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Boffc brass and false in their bore; the shot were of diflcrciit 
sizes and the largest too small; the Portuguese gunners were 
inex])ericnccd, there were but few British artillerymen, fewer 
engineers, no saj)per8 or miners, and no time to teach the 
troops how to make fascines and gabions. Regular approaches 
against the place by the Pardalcras and the Picurina outworks 
could not be attempted; Beresford’s lines of attack on the 
oastle and Fort Christoval were therefore adopted, avoiding 
the errors of that general: that is to say, the double attacks 
were to be pushed simultaneously and with more powerful 
means. San Christoval might thus be taken, and batteries 
from thence sweep the interit)r of the castle, which was mean¬ 
while to be breached: something also was hoped from the 
inhabitants, and something from the effect of Soult’s retreat 
from Albuera. In this hope the work was begun. Major 
Dickson, ati artillery officer conspicuous for talent, prepared 
with tincx])cotcd rapidity a battering train of thirty twenty- 
four pounders, four sixteen-pounders, and twelve eight and 
ten inch lunvitzors used as mortars by placing them on trucks. 
Six iron Portuguese ship-guns were forwarded from Salvatierra, 
making altogether fifty-two pieces; a convoy of engineer’s 
stores arrived from Alcacer do Sal; and some British artillery 
came from Lisbon to be mixed w’ith the Portuguese, making a 
total of six hundred gunners. The regular engineer officers 
j)rcscnt >vere +weiity-one in number; eleven volunteers from 
the line were joined ns assistant engineers; and a draft of three 
hundred intelligent infantry, including twenty-five artificers of 
the staff corps, strengthened the force immediately under their 
command. 

II imilton’s Portuguese division was already before the town, 
and the 24th of May, at the close of evening, Houston’s 
division, increased to five thousand men by the seventeenth 
Portuguese regiment and the Tavira and Logos militia, invested 
San Christoval. The flying bridge was then laid down on the 
Gnndiana, and on the 27th,Picton’B division arrived from Campo 
Mayor, crossed the river by tlu^ ford above the town, and joined 
Hamilton, their united force being about ten thousand men. 
The covering army which included the Spaniards was under 
Hill, and spread from Merida to Albuera; the cavalry pushed 
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forward in observation of Soult ; and when intelligence arrived 
that Drouet was effecting his junction with that marshal, two 
regiments of cavalry and two brigades of infantry, quartereilafc 
Coria as posts of communication with Spencer, were called up 
to reinforce the covering army. 

Phillipon had used the respite given him to level Beresford’a 
trenches, repair his own damages, and obtain small supplies of 
V ine and vegetables from the people of Estremadura, who were 
still awed by Soult’s vicinity. Within the place all was quiet, 
for the citizens did not now exceed five thousand souls and 
when the place was invested jiarties of the townsmen, mixed 
with soldiers, were observed working to improve the defences. 
Wherefore, as retrenchments behind the intended points of 
attack would prolong the siege, a large telescope was placed in 
the tower of La Lippe at Elvas, with which the interior of the 
castle was plainly seen and all preparations discovered. 

In the night of the 29th ground was broken for a false 
attack against the Pardaloras; and the following night sixteen 
hundred workmen, having a covering party of twelve hundred, 
sunk a i>arallel against the castle on an extent of eleven 
hundred yards, without being discovered by the enemy, who 
did not fire until after daylight. Tlie same night twelv( 
hundred workmen, covered by eight hundred men, opeaiod 
parallel, four hundred and fifty yards from San Christoval and 
seven hundred yards from the bridge-head. On this line one 
breaching and two counter batteries were raised against the 
fort and bridge-head to prevent a sally: a fourth battery was 
also commenced to search the defences of the castle, but the 
workmen were discovered and a heavy fire struck dowu nfiny 
of them. 

On the 31st the attack against the castle, the .soil ffeing 
very soft, was rapidly pushed forward without much interrup¬ 
tion j but the Christoval attack, carried on in a rocky soil aiicl 
the earth brought from the rear, proceeded slowly and with 
considerable loss. This day the artillerymen from Lisbon 
came up on mules, and the engineers hastened the works. Tbc 
direction of the parallel against the castle made the right gni 
dually approach the ])oint of attack, by whicli the heaviest fire 
of the ]>laec was avoided; yet, so great was the desire to save 
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time, that before the suitable point of distance was attained 
a battery of fourteen twenty-four-pounders with six large 
howitzers was marked out. 

On the Christoval side the batteries were not finished 
before the night of the 1st of June, for the rocky soil required 
that the miner should first level the ground for platforms; 
and the garrison having mortars of sixteen and eighteen 
inches’ diameter mounted on the castle sent every shell amongst 
the workmen. These huge missiles would have ruined the 
batteries on that side altogether, if the latter had not been on 
the edge of a ridge from whence most of tho 
Uet^H^rof shells rolled oS* before bursting; yet so difficult 
tiie Siege, ig it to judge rightly in war that Phillipon stopped 
this fire thinking it thrown away! Tho work was 
also delayed by the bringing of earth from a distance, and wool- 
packs purchased at Elvas were used instead. However, in tho 
night of the 2nd, all the batteries were completed and armed 
with forty-three pieces of different sizes, twenty being pointed 
against the castle; the next day the fire opened, but the wind' 
age caused by the smallness of the shot rendered it ineffec¬ 
tual at first, and five pieces were soon rendered unserviceable. 
Towards evening the practice became steadier, the fire of tho 
fort was nearly silenced, and the covering of masonry falling 
from the castle wall discovered a perpendicular bank of clay. 
Next night the parallel against the castle was prolonged and 
a battery for seven guns traced out six hundred and fifty yards 
from the breach. On the 4th the garrison’s fire was increased 
by several additional guns, and six pieces of tho besiegers were 
disabled; tbeir batteries told also but slightly against the bank 
of clay. 

Onristoval was mow much injured, and some damage was 
done to the castle from one of the batteries on that side; but 
the guns were so soft and bad the rate of firing was of neces¬ 
sity greatly reduced in all the batteries. In the night the new 
battery was armed, the damaged works repaired, and next day, 
the enemy having trained a gun in Christoval to plunge into 
the trenches on the castle side, the parallel was deepened and 
traverses constructed to protect the troops. Fifteen pieces 
still played against the castle, yet the bank of clay, although 
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falling away in flakes, always remained perpendicular: one 
damaged gun was repaired on the Christoval side, but two 
more had become unserviceable. 

In the night the parallel against the castle was again 
extended, and a fresh battery traced out five hundred and 
twenty yards from the breach to receive the Portuguese iron 
guns which had arrived at Elvas; on the Christoval side also 
some new batteries were opened and some old ones aban¬ 
doned. During this night the garrison began to entrench 
themselves behind the castle breach, and two additional 
l^ieces from Christoval plunged into the trenches with great 
effect. On the other hand the besiegers’ fire had broken the 
clay bank, which took a slope nearly practicable, and the stray 
shells set fire to the houses nearest the castle, but three more 
guns were disabled. On the 6th there were two breaches iu 
Christoval, the principal one seeming practicable, and a com¬ 
pany of grenadiers with twelve ladders were directed to assault 
it, while a second company turned the fort by the east to 
divert the enemy’s attention. Three hundred men from the 
trenches were at the same time pushed forward by the west 
side to cut the communication between the fort and the bridge¬ 
head, while a detachment with a six-pounder moved into the 
valley of the Gebora to prevent any passage of the Guadiana 
by boats. 

FIRST ASSAULT OF CHRISTOVAL. 


Major MTntosh of the 85th regiment led the stormers, being 
preceded by a forlorn hope under lieutenant Dyas of the 51 st; 
and that very gallant gentleman, guided by the engineer ForSter, 
a young mail of uncommon bravery, reached the glacis and 
descended the ditch without being discovered. The French 
had cleared the rubbish away, the breach had still seven 
feet of perpendicular wall, and above it wore pointed beams of 
wood and carts diained together, large shells being also ranged 
along the ramparts to roll down. The forlorn hope finding 
the opening impracticable was retiring with little loss, when 
the main body, which had been exposed to a flank fire from 
the town as well as a direct fire from the fort, came leaping 
into the ditch with ladders. Then an effort was made to esca- 
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lade at different points, but the ladders were too short, and 
the garrison, consisting of only seventy-five men besides the 
cunoouecrs, made so stout a resistance, and the confusion and 
mischief occasioned by the bursting of the shells was so great, 
that the assailants finally retired with the loss of more than 
one hundred men. 


Bad success always produces disputes. This failure was 
attributed by some to the breach being impracticable from the 

first, by others to confusion after the main body 
Lamarre’B entered, French writers afiirm that the 

Ik ^ 

breach, certainly practicable on the night of the 
5th, was not so on the Gth; for, as the besiegers did not attack 
until midnight the workmen had time to clear the ruins 
away and raise fresh obstacles, and the bravery of the soldiers 
who were provided with three muskets each did the rest. It 
is however evi<lent, that from inexperience, accident, or other 
causes, the combinations for the assault were not well calcu¬ 
lated; the storming party was too weak, tlie ladders few and 
sliort, the breach not scoured by the fire of the batteries. 
The attack was also ill-combined, for the leading troops were 
re])ulsed before the main body entered the ditch. The intre¬ 
pidity of the assailants was admitted by all sides, yet it is a 
great point in sucli attacks that the supports should form 
almost one body with the leaders; the sense of power derived 
from numbers is a strong incentive to valour, and obstacles 
insurmountable to a few vanish before a multitude. 


During this night the iron guns wore placed in battery 
against the castle, but two more of the brass pieces became 
uifterviceable, and the following day three others were dis¬ 
abled. The bank of clay however sloped more, and captain 
Pafton of the engineers examined it closely; he was mortally 
wounded in returning yet lived to report it practicable. The 
French as usual cleared away the ruins, and with hales of 
wool and other materials formed interior defences. They 
likewise ranged a number of huge shells and barrels of powder 
with matches fastened to them along the ramparts, placed 
chosen men, each supplied with four muskets, to defend the 
breaclu's, and in that order fearlessly awaited another attack, 
which was soon made. For intelligence now arrived that 
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Drouet was close to Llcreua, and Marniont on the move from 
Salamanca, wherefore, lest the prey should csca[)e, another 
assault on Christoval was ordered. This time four hundred 
British, Portuguese, and French men of the Chasseurs Bri- 
tanniques, carrying sixteen long ladders, were employed; the 
supports were better closed up; the apj)olutcd hour was nine 
instead of twelve; and more detachments were distributed on 
tlio right and left to distract the enemy’s attention, cut off 
his communication W'ith the toAvn, and improve success. PhiU 
lipoii in opposition made the garrison two hundred strong. 

SECOND ASSAULT OP CHRISTOVAL. 

Major M^Ceechy commanded tlie stormers, the forlorn hope 
>vas again led by the gallant Dyas, accompanied by the 
engineer Hunt. A little after 9 o’clock the first troops 
bounded forward, and were closely followed by the Bup])ort 
under a sliattering musketry which killed M'Geechy, Ifuiit, and 
many men, but the others with loud shouts jumped into the 
ditch; thou the French seoflfingly calling to come on rolled 
the barrels of powder and shells down, and the musketry 
made fearful havoc. The two leading columns united at the 
main breach, the supports also oamc up, confusion arose about 
the ladders, of which only a few could be reared, and the 
enemy standing on the ramparts bayonetted the foremost, 
overturned the ladders, and again j)onred their destructive 
fire upon the crowd below. When a hundred and forty had 
fallen the order to retire was given. After this failure <l!,lic 
breach in the castle remained to be stormed; but the stormers 
could not there gather in force, between the summit mu^thc 
interior entrenchment, unless Christoval Avas taken and its 
guns used to clear the castle of obstacles; this would have taken 
several days and Soult was now ready to advance : wherefore 
on the 1st a blockade was substituted for the attack. 

OBSRIIVATIONS. 

1®. This .siege in which Pour hundred men and officers fell, 
violated all rales. The working parties were too weak, the 
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giins and stores too few, the point of attack ill chosen; the 
defences were untouched by counter fire, and the breaching 
batteries were too distant for the bad guns; howit/.ers on 
trucks were poor substitutes for mortars, and the sap was not 
practised: lastly, the assaults were made before the glacis 
had been crowned and a musketry fire established against the 
breach. 

2°. It was not strange that the siege failed. It was strange, 
and culpable, that the British government after such long 
wars should have sent an engineer corps into the field so ill- 
organized and equipped that all the officers’ bravery and zeal 
could not render it efficient. The very tools used, especially 
those supplied from the store-keeper general’s department, 
were unfit for work; the captured French cutting instruments 
were eagerly sought for in preference; and when tlie soldiers’ 
lives and the honour of England’s arms were at stake English 
cutlery would not bear comparison with French 1 

3°. Want of foresight has also been objected to the general, 
inasmuch as he might have previously obtained a good letter¬ 
ing train from England. But in the lines the conduct of the 
English and Portuguese governments led l\im to think rather 
of embarking tbaii besieging a frontier fortress; moreover 
the extreme badness of tbe Portuguese guns was not known 
before trial, and the time between Soult’s capture of Badajos 
and this siege was not siilliciont for bringing out an English 
battering train. It may also be taken as a maxim that in 
the requirements of Avar no head was ever strong enough to 
fonp-calculate all. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Boult’s position at Llerena after tlie battle of Albuera was 
adopted with great knowledge of war. It was the most 
favourable point for securing Drouet’s junction, and though 
closely watched by Hill, while his own troops were oppressed 
in spirit by their losses and unruly from want, he maintained 
an offensive attitude until assured of Drouet’s vicinity, and 
then advanced to Los Santos, near which place his cavalry 
sustained some disadvantage in a skirmish. On the 14th 
Drouet arrived, and Soiilt, who knew Wellington ^ 

was expecting large reinforcements from Beira, Marmont. 
and was desirous to forestal them, again ad- intercepted, 
vanced to Fuente del Sfacstro, whereupon Hill concentrated 
the covering troops at Albuera. Meanwhile Marraont wlio 
had re-orguuized the army of Portxigal in six divisions of 
infantry and five brigades of cavalry, received Napoleon’s 
orders to co-operate with Soult, and in that view sent Eeynier 
with two divisions by the pass of Bafios, marching himself 
with a considerable force of infantry cavalry and guns to 
introduce a convoy into Ciudad Rodrigo. 

General Spencer was then behind the Agueda with#four 
divisions of infantry and a brigade of cavalry; Pack’s Por¬ 
tuguese were near Almeida which had now been rendered ^feu- 
siblo against a sudden assault. Bpcncer’s orders were to 
make his marches correspond with !Marmont’s if the latter 
pointed towards the Tagus; but if the French attacked, ho 
was to take the line of the Coa and blow up Almeida when 
the movements went to isolate tliat fortress. On the morning 
of the Cth, Mamiont marched out of Rodrigo in two columns, 
one moving upon Gallegos the other upon Espeja. The 
light division fell back before the latter, Slade’s cavalry before 
the former, but so as to lend its flank to the enemy, who 
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soon closed and opened a cannonade from eight i)icces. The 
British rear-guard thus got jammed between the French and a 
marsh, and would have been destroyed, if captain Purvis had 
not gallantly charged the French with a squadron of the royals, 
tluriiig which the other troopers having strong horses and a 
knowledge of the firmest parts got through the marsh: Purvis 
then passed also and the French horses could not follow. 
The retreat was thus effected with the loss of only twenty 
men, and after the action an officer calling himself Montbrun’s 
aid-de-camp deserted to the allies. 

General Spencer, more noted for intrepidity than military 
quickness, was now vacillating, and the army was ill-placcd; 
the country was covered with baggage, iho movements were 
wide and without concert, Pack had too hastily destroyed 
Almeida, and some decided stop was absolutely necessaiy. 
In this state the adjutant-general Pakonham observed that the 
French did not advance as if to give battle, that their num¬ 
bers were small, their movements more oskmtatious than 
vigorous, and probably designed to cover a flank movement 
by the i)asscs leading to the Tagus. He therefore urged 
Spencer to assume a position of batl-lc and thus force (he 
enemy to discover his numbers and intentions, or march at 
once to lord Wellington’s assistance, llis views were sup¬ 
ported by colonel Waters, who, liaviug been close to the 
French, said they were too clean and well dressed to liave 
come ofl' a loJig march, and must therefore be a i)art of the 
garrison: he liad also ascertained that a large body was 
poiq|iiig toAvarils the jtasses. 

Yielding to these representations Spencer marched in the 
evening by Alfayatc# to Soito, and tbe next day crossed the 
Coa. There certain intclligcuec that Marmont was in the 
passes reacheil liim, wherefore lie continued his march to the 
Alcmtcjo by Ponamacor, detaching a division and his cavalry 
to Coria as flankers, while he parsed Gastello Branco, Vilha 
Velha, Niza, and IWtalegrc. The season was burning, the 
marches long, yet so hardened and so well organized was the 
light division that, covering front eiglitceu to eight-and-twenty 
miles daily, they did not leave a single straggler behind: the 
flanking troops, who had been rather unnecessarily exposed at 
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Coria, then followed; and Marmont satisfied with his demon¬ 
stration in front of Ciudad Bodrigo filed off by the pass of 
Perales, while Reynicr moved by Bejar and Baiios, and the 
whole were by forced marches soon united at the bridge of 
Almaraz. A pontoon bridge expected from Madrid had not 
arrived and the passage of the Tagus was made with only one 
ferry boat, which caused a delay of four days and would have 
been fatal to Badajos if the allies’ battering-guns had been 
effective. The French army then marched in two columns with 
the greatest rapidity upon Merida and Medellin, where they 
arrived the 18th and oommunicated with Sonlt. 

Wellington had been attentively w'atching these move- 
inents. He had never intended to press Badajos beyond the 
10th, because he knew that Soult reinforced with Drovict’s 
division would be strong enough to raise the siege, hence the 
hurried assaults. But he was resolved to fight Soult, and as 
a deciphered intercepted letter told lilm Phillipon’s provisions 
would be exhausted on the 2()th he continued the blockade, 
hoping sonic such accident of w'ar as the delay at Almaraz 
inight impede Marmont. Here it may be asked why he did 
not retrench his camp and persist in the siege? Because 
Elvas being out of repair, and exhausted of provisions and 
ammunition for the attack on Badajos, Soult would have taken 
that fijrtress. 

Hamilton’s Portuguese division now joined Ilill’s covering 
force, and Wellington went in person to Albucra cxjiecting a 
battle, but unlike Bercsforfl, he had that iiosition entrenched 
and did not forget to occupy the heights on his right. ^ 

On the 14th it wais known that Marmont had reached 
Truxillo and woidd in four days unite with Soult, wli*re- 
forc tho blockade was also raised with a view to repass 
the Ouadiaua. Wellington lingered at Alhuera hoping to fall 
on Soult separately, but that cautious captain, always refus¬ 
ing Ins left and edging wdth his right towards Almcndralejos, 
soon extinguished this chance; hence the blockade being raised 
the Ifith the allies re]uissed the Gnadiuna in two columns 
the 17th; the British and Portuguese by the pontoon bridge 
near Badajos, Blake’s Spaniards at Jeruineidia. This move¬ 
ment, not an easy one, was executed without loss of men or 
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stores, and without accident, save that William Stewart by 
some error, took the same line as Blake, and coming on the 
Spaniards at night, they thought his division French and were 
like to have fired. 

On the 19th the united French armies entered Badajos, 
which was thus succoured after two honourable defences, and 
at a moment when Pliillipon, despairing of aid and without 
provisions, was preparing to break out and escape. The 21st 
Godinot’s division which had marched by Valverdc took pos¬ 
session of Olivenzaj the 22nd he pushed a detachment under 
the guns of Jerumenhaj and the next day the whole of the 
French cavalry crossed the Guadiana in two columns, advancing 
towards Villa Viciosa and Elvas on one side, and Campo Mayor 
on the other. 

But now Spencer was come up and Wellington held a posi¬ 
tion on both sides of the Caya, having cavalry posts near the 
mouth of that river and on the Guadiana in front of Elvas. 
>lis right stretched behind the Caya to the lowest bridge, and 
his left, having a field of battle on high ground, rested on the 
Gebora a little beyond Campo Mayor, which was occupied and 
the sj)ace between it and the troops strongly entrenched. The 
cavalry was beyond the Gebora and about Albuquerque, and the 
whole position presented an irregular arc embracing the stone 
bridge of Badajos. Thewood andfortified town of Arouches were 
a few miles behind the centre, and the small fortified place of 
Ouguella was behind the left. The right wing being on weaker 
ground was most numerous, and the Monte llcguiugo, a 
wqpdcd ridge between Campo Mayor and the Caya, was held 
by the light division in reserve, but hidilcn from the enemy. 
If iiic French attacked the left a short movement would bring 
the bulk of the army to that side, for the whole position v'as 
not more than twelve miles long, and the communications were 
good. On the open plains in front, extending to Badajos, the 
enemy’s movements could be distinctly observed from Campo 
Mayor, from Elvas, and from the many atalayas or watch-towers 
anciently erected for that purpose. This position could not be 
recognised by the enemy, and to prevent his turning it on either 
flank the first division was retained at Portalegre, from whence 
it could intercept him at Marvao and Castcllo de Vide on the 
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left, and between Estremos and Elvas on the right; but it was 
too distant to aid in a battle near Campb Mayor. 

The French cavalry having passed the Guadlana on the 
23rd in two columns, one by the bridge of Badajos the other 
by the fords below the confluence of the Cava, the former 
drove back the outposts, yet being opposed by Madden’s horse¬ 
men and the heavy dragoons retired without being able to dis¬ 
cover the position on that side. The other column, moving 
towards Villa Viciosa and Elvas, cut off a squadron of the 
eleventh dragoons, and the second German hussars escaped 
from it to Elvas with great difficulty; one hundred and fifty 
men were killed or taken in this affair, and the French aver 
that colonel Lallemand drew the British cavalry into an am¬ 
buscade. The rumours in the allied camp were discordant, 
but no more fighting occurred, and a fruitless attempt to sur¬ 
prise the English detachments at Albuquerque ended the 
demonstrations; the French marshals then spread their forces 
along the Gnadiana from Xercs de los Cavalhciros to Montijo, 
and proceeded to collect provisions. 

A great and decisive battle laid been expected, and though 
the crisis glided away quietly, the moment was one of the most 
dangerous of the whole war. Marmont had brought down of 
his own and the centre army nearly thirty-six 
thousand men with fifty-four guns. Soult came Appendix 9, 
with twenty-eight thousand combatants and thirty- 
six guns. Sixty-four thousand fighting-men, of which more 
than seven thousand were cavaliy, liaviug ninety ficld'i)icces 
w’^crc in line; but to effect this Andalusia and Caijjalle 
had been nearly stript of troops, and Bcsslcres had abandoned 
the Asturias without being al)le to do more than holfli^ the 
Galliciaus in check on the Orbijo. The chief armie.s of the 
reniiisula were therefore in presence, a great battle was 
for the interest of the French, they had the power of forcing 
it on, and the repulsed assaults at Badajos, and the cavalry suc¬ 
cess on the Caya had compensated for the defeats at Los Santos 
and Usagre; houce when Badajos was succoured and the allies 
forced back into Portugal Albucra seemed a victory. The 
general results of the camjmign had therefore been favourable, 
and the political state demanded some dazzling action. Their 
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army was powerful, they were strong in cavalry, and on favour- 
ahlc ground. A successful blow would have avenged Massona 
and sent Wellington to Lisbon, ])erhaps to England; an 
unsuccessful one would have involved no serious consequences, 
because of their strcngtli in horse, and the nearness of Badajos. 
But the allied force was sui)poscd to be stronger than it really 
was by the whole number of the Spanish troops, the position 
was difficult to be recognised, Wellington showed a bold front, 
and no battle took place. 

Napoleon’s ostimatiou of moral over physical force in war 
was here cxemplifi(‘d. Marmont’s army was conscious of 
recent defeats at Busaco, Sabugal, and Fiientes Onoro; the 
horrid field of Albucra was fresh, the fierce blood there spilled 
still reeked in the nostrils of Soult’s soldiers; and if Cuesar 
held it unsafe at Dyrracchium to risk his veterans in battle 
after a partial check, the French marshal may be excused, 
for tJiere "were fighting men on the Caya as good at all points, 
and more experienced than those he met on the Albucra. 
8oidt knew the stern nature of the British soldier, and lie 
could not ho])C here to overmatch the general: nevertheless 
Wellington’s offer of battle was one of unmitigated boldness, 
as the occasion was one of unmitigated peril. The Portuguese 
government had brought the native troops to the last degree 
of misery, and the fortres.ses were destitute. The English 
cabinet had undertaken to pay the native troojis, not to feed 
them, and Wellington in consequence repeatedly refused sup¬ 
plies from the English stores; yet at last, unable to endure the 
.sigl^t of their misi’rv, and to prevent them from disbanding, he 
took three-fourths on his own commissariat, charging the cost 
to tli*e subsidy; bift then the infamous government starved the 
remnant likewise, and during the siege of Badajos it Avas sub- 
si.sted from and exhausted the magazines of Elvas. Thus by 
desertion, famine, and sickness, this fine army Avhich had pre¬ 
sented forty thousand good soldiers under arms to Massena, 
could oidy present fourteen thousand sinking men for a battle 
on the Caya when their country’s fate was at stake. 

Altliough largely reinforced, the British troops had so many 
sick and wounded that only twenty-eight thousand sabres and 
bayonets were in line; wherefore the French had a fourth 
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more of artillery and infantry, and twice as many cavalry. 
To accept battle with such disparity of force on mere military 
considerations would liave been reckless folly; but the Portu¬ 
guese government had neglected the fortn-ises as it had 
the troops, and Elvas, Jerumenha, Campo Mayor, Ouguellu, 
Aronches, Santa Olaya, were unprovided. No carriage for the 
transport of stores had been provided, and hence the siege of 
Badajos had been necessarily furnished entirely at tlio expense 
of Elvas; but all the carts and animals to be found in the 
vicinity and as far as detachments could go, and all the 2 >cr- 
manent commissariat means, scarcely sidliced to convey ammu¬ 
nition-stores and subsistoiice for the Portuguese trooi>s day by 
day from Elvas to the siege; and it was iun)ossible to rcidaco this 
cons\imj>tion by drawing from the magazines of Abvantes and 
Lisbon: wherefore, when the army crossed the Giiadiaua, Elvas 
had only ten thousand rounds of shot and less than a fortnight’s 
l)rovisions for the garrison; the works w'ere mouldering, 
houses and enclosures encumbered the glacis, most of the guns 
had been rendered unserviceable at Badajos, the rest were bad, 
and the garrison was a mixture of young soldiers and militia. 
Jerumenha was in no better conditioji, Olaya Campo Mayor 
and Ouguella had only their walls. 

Had Soult known this state of aflairs he might have i)assed 
the Clua<liuna by the fords, and by means of his jiontoon train 
from Badajos, ovci’iiowered the allies’ right, invested Elvas 
and covered his army with lines, unless the English general 
autiel 2 )atiug the attempt defeated him between the Caya and 
Elvas; which might not have been easy in an ojion coimtry 
ollering every advantage for tlio o^erwlu-lmiiig cavalry I'lnd 
artiileiy^ of the Erench, Soult could also have turned the 
right by Estremos and menaced the communication with 
Abrantos, which would have forced on a retreat or a battle. 
Wellington’s position on the Caya was therefore a ])olitical 
one to impose on the enemy, and it did so: he thus saved 
Elvas and Jerumenha, j^erhaps the whole Peninsula. 

While a front of battle was thus jiresented the rear was 
cleared of liosjutals and heavy baggage, workmen laboured 
day and night to restore tJic fortifaxitions, and guns am¬ 
munition and iJi’ovisious were brought up from Abruntea, 
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by the animals and carts before employed in the siege of 
Biidajos. 

Meanwhile Portugal was on the brink of perdition, and the 
Peninsula character was displayed in a manner forcibly illus¬ 
trating the difficulties of the English generah The danger of 
Elvas aroused all the bustle of the Lisbon government, but 
when its tardy efforts were forestalled by Wellington’s 
activity, the regency with prodigious effrontery asserted that 
he had exhausted lilvas to suiiply his Englishmen, and they 
hud replenished it! His imperturbable temper under these 
crosses and insults was the more admirable, that Perceval’s 
policy, prevailing in the cabinet, had left him with an empty 
military chest and with little hope of future support. Yet 
his daring was no wild cast of the net for fortune, he threw 
it with circumspection, and his penetration and activity 
let no advantages escape. He looked over the whole Penin¬ 
sula and beyond it; he knew his true situation, and he told 
the S])aniards how to push their war while the French were 
concentrated in Estremadura. From them he had a right to 
expect much aid, but be obtained little. Soult and Marmont were 
before him, the armies of the north and centre were paralysed 
by the kbig’s flight, the armies of Catalonia and Aragon were 
entirely occupied by Figueras and Taragona. Thus nearly 
nil Si)ain was open to patriotic enterprise, and the Murcians 
and Valencians liad above forty thousand regular troops 
besides numerous jjariidas with which they might have 
menaced Madrid, while the Galliciaus operated in Castille 
and the Asturians su 2 )portcd the northern partidas. Yet 
nothing useful was efiected. Sanchez, indeed, cut off a convoy, 
menaced Salamajica, and blockaded Ciudad llodrigo while 
Siiutocildcs came down to Astorga; Mina and the northern 
chiefs harassed the French communications; some stir was 
nmde by the guerillas near Madrid, and Suchet wus Imrassed; 
but the commotion soon subsided, and a detachment from 
Madrid sur 2 )rising a congregation of partidas at Peneranda 
killed many, and recovered a large convoy which had been 
taken. But though the war, spreading over the Peninsula and 
quivering like a spider’s web to the most distant extremities 
if a drag was made at any point, offered the regular Spanish 
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armies good opportunity, they effected nothing; nor did any 
general insurrection take place. The French retained all their 
fortified posts, and their civil administrations governed the 
great towns tranquilly as if peace prevailed. 

To dissipate the storm lowering over the Cay a, Wellington 
had relied chiefly on Blake. That Spaniard, as usual, wanted 
to fight beyond the Guadiana and was discontented at being 
denied. In this mood the English general knew he would 
prove an uneasy colleague, and bring into line ten or twelve 
thousand bad soldiers who would quarrel with the Portuguese, 
and weaken rather than strengthen the army. Wherefore, 
giving him the pontoons used at Badajos, he persuaded him to 
move down the Guadiana to Mertola, and cross there to attack 
Seville, then slightly guarded by a mixt force of French and 
Spanish troops iu Joseph’s pay. This blow, apparently easy 
of execution, would have ruined the arsenals and magazines 
supporting the blockade of Cadiz, and have broken up the 
united French force on the Caya; to aid it, Wellington 
urged the regency to push Beguines likewise against Seville 
from San Roque, while the Honda insurgents harassed the 
small force left in Grenada on one side, and the Murciaa army 
pressed them on the other. 

Blake crossed the Guadiana at Mertola, but halted from the 
22nd until the 30th, when he detached a small force against 
Seville, and sent his heavy artillery by water to Ayamonto. 
lie wasted two days more before the small castle of Niebla, 
which he could not take for want of the guns ho had just 
parted with; but the force of the combination was strongly 
fiilt; Soult instantly destroyed OUvenza, and passed the 
Morena with some cavalry and Godiaot’s infantry, to suco#ur 
Seville, sending a detacliment off from Monasterio, to succour 
Niebla; at the same time, general Conroux, moving from 
Xeres de los Cavalheiros, crossed the mountains by Aracena, to 
cut Blake off from Ayamonte. Thus far, notwithstanding 
Blake’s stupidity, the plan was successful, Soult was drawn 
off, Marmont could not remain alone, and Portugal was safe. 
Blake’s cavalry under Penne Villemur, and some infantry 
under Ballesteros, had also, during the investment of Niebla, 
monacod Seville, and a slight insurrection had place at 
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Carmona. The Serranos, always in arms, Leing aided l)y 
Begiiines with three thousand men, blockaded the town of 
Eonda; and the Murcians menaced Laval, who had succeeded 
Sebastiani in Grenada. General Daricau, unable to keep the 
field, shut himself up in a great convent fortified by Soult in 
the Triana suburb of Seville; Josejdi’s Spanish soldiers did 
not shrink from him, and the Sevillanos were quiet, but a 
great blow might have been struck if Blake’s incapacity had 
not marred the whole. 

On the 6th Soult ajtproaehed Seville, Ballesteros and Ville- 
mur retired, and the Carmona insurrection ceased. Blake, to 
avoid Conroux, fled from Niebla, and only escaped into Por¬ 
tugal because colonel Austin laid a bridge for him at San 
TiUcar de Guadiana, He would then have embarked some 
troops to attack San Lucar dc Baramcda, but being inter¬ 
rupted by the advancing French fled to Ayamonte and from 
thence got into the island of Canolas, where a Spanish frigate 
and three hundred transports had accidentally arrived, Bal¬ 
lesteros, who was near, took a position on the Eio Piedra, but 
Blake embarking witli great disorder sailed away. The 
French after reinforcing San Lucar entered Ayamonte, where¬ 
upon the Algarv^e militia was culled out, and Ballesteros, losing 
some men on the Piedra, entered the Aroche mountains 
until the enemy retired, when he entrenched himself iu 
Canelas. There he remained until August, and tlien em¬ 
barked his infantry under protection of the Portuguese 
militia while his cavalry went up the Guadiana to join Cos- 
tafios who remained with a few troops in Estremadura. A 
battalion left in the castle of Paymago was soon after un- 
Bueecgsfully attacked, bvt the partisan warfare of the Condado 
de Niebla ceased. 

Soult now recalled the troops of the fourth corps from 
Estremadura, to take the place of detachments sent from 
Seville, Cadiz, Grenada and Malaga, to quell the Serranos of 
the Honda, and prepared to move himself against the Mur¬ 
cians: Beguinea was soon after driven back to San Eoque, 
and the Serranos, disgusted by the insolence of the regular 
Spanish general, were inclined to capitulate. Meanwhile 
Godinot, quitting the pursuit of Blake, came to Jaen, and 
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was directed to niarcli against tlie Murcians at Pozal^ou and 
Baza, where Blake, who had lauded at Almeira, joined them 
raising their numbers to twenty-seven thousand. He designed, 
to attack Grenada, but first he went to Valencia, where 
Talacios was making mischief, and before he could return his 
army was dispersed by Soiilt and Qodinot. 

ROUT OP BAZA. 

The Murcian right wing at Pozalfon was under general 
Quadra, who had orders to rejoin the centre and left wing 
under Preirc at Venta de Bahul, but he disobeyed. Hence 
SouU, leading a mixed force of French, and Bpanish troops 
in Joseph’s service, drove back Freiro's advanced guards and 
came in front of Bahul tlic 9th, before the army was concen¬ 
trated. The Murcians Imd strong ground and a deep ravine 
covered their front, wherefore Soult, who designed to cut off 
their retreat by Lorca, only sluiwed a few troops at first, skir¬ 
mishing slightly to draw attention while Godinot forced hia 
\>!iy by Pozul^on to Freire’s )‘ear; but Godinot also lo.st time. 
AVlien his advanced guard had defeated Quadra with loss, be 
baited for the night near Baza, and let Freire’s troops, who 
were then falling back in disorder before Soult, pass in the 
dark tlirougb that place and make for Lorca: yet the French 
cavalry, intercepting that line also, drove the fugitives to the 
by- roads, slaughtering many. Murcia was then in a defenceless 
state, yet tlie jjeople generally took arms to protect the eitv, 
which was entrenched, and as the yellow fever was raging at 
Carthagena, the French marshal, whose troops were few a^l 
fatigue<l with constant marching, returned to Grenada. From 
(hence he sent detachments to disperse some insurgents in the 
A Ipuxaras, and thus the province was quieted. 

His vigour and ability had now been signally displayetl 
for six months. Taking the field witli a small force in the 
dej)th of winter he reduced Olivenza, Badajos, Albuquerque, 
Valencia (VAlcantara, and Campo Mayor, defeated a large 
army on the Gchora, and cai)tured twenty thousand men. 
When unexpectedly assailed by Beresford from the north, by 
the Murcians ou the cast, by Ballesteros on the west, by Gra- 
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bam and Lapefla in the south, ho found means to repel three 
of those attacks, to continue tlie blockade of Cadiz, and to 
keep Seville tranquil while he marched against the fourth. 
At Albucra he lost one of the fiercest battles upon record at 
a moment when the king by abandoning his throne hod 
doubled every embarrassment; nevertheless, holding fast to 
J’lstreinadura, he maiutained the struggle, and again taking 
tlio offensive compelled the allies to repass the Ouadiana. It 
ho did not then push his fortune it must be considered, that 
his command was divided and his troops still impressed with the 
recollection of Albuera, while the genius of his adversary was 
working new troubles for him in Andalusia. Witli what reso¬ 
lution and activity he repressed those troubles has just been 
shown; and lie is likewise to be commendedfortheprudent vigour 
of his administration, wbicb, despite the o]>position of .loseph’s 
S])anisb counsellors, bad impressed tlic Andalusians with such 
a notion of his j>ower and resources that no revolt of any 
real consequence took jdaoc, and none of his civic guards or 
escopeteros failed him in the hour of need. Let the wide 
f‘xtont of country he had to maintain be considered; the fron¬ 
tiers fringed as it were wilh hostile armies, the interior suffering 
under Avar requisitions, tlic ])Cople secretly hating the P’rench, 
a eonstant insurrection in the Honda, a national government 
and a powerful army in the Islu do Leon, liinuinerable 
KiigHsh and Spanish agents, prodigal of money and of arms, 
eonfinually instigating the ])eop]e to revolt, the coast covered 
wjth hostile vessels, Gibraltar sheltering beaten armies on one 
side, Cadiz on another, Portugal on a third, Murcia on a 
fy,ui'th; the communication with France difficult, two battles 
lost, the r(‘inforcements few, and all the material means to he 
created in the country. Few men could have stood firm in 
such a whirlwind; yet Soult did not merely keep his ground ))ut 
conteinjffated gigantic offensive enterprises, and was always to 
be dreaded. Wbat though his skill in actual combat was 
not so remarkable as in some of bis contemporaries, who can 
deny biin firmness, activity, vigour, foresight, grand concep¬ 
tions, and admirable arrangement^ 
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Marmont hftving covered Soult’s retrograd(' operations ret ired 
gradually from Hadajos, and quartered liis army iu the valley 
of the Tagus, leaving one division at Truxillo. The fifth corjts 
went to Zafra, ami Wellington was tlnis relieved from the 
Freiu'h when he had most reason to dread their efforts. lie 
had secured the fortresses, hut his troops were beginning to 
Buffer from the terrible pestilence of the Gnadiana, wliieh, 
cou[)lcd with Marmont’s well-cho.son position, forbad any 
renewal ot the siege, and compelled him to relinquish the 
biilliant and gi*and combinations lie had designed after 
Massena’s retreat for a new jdan of ojxTatioiiK eonform d>le to 
lii.s altered cireunistanee.s. JBut to aj)preeiate tlie motives of 
this ehangc, another hasty glance must he thrown over the 
g('neral state of the war, which was constantly vai’^ing. 

In Catalonia Suchet had stormed Taragona seized Montserrat 
ami disjier.sed the Catalan army. The army of the centre had 
chased the partidas from Gnadalnxara and Cuenea., and re- 
esiablished the eommunications with Aragon. Valencia and 
Mnreia. were in confusion from internal intrigue ami the^ 
disjislers on oaeh side of their frontiers at llaza and Taragona. 
Jv'apolecn Avas again pouring reinforeeincnts into Spain by tla^ 
noi thern line, and as usual they seour<;d the country to ])ut 
dovMi the guerillas on each side of their inarch. Forty thou¬ 
sand fre.sh men, mostly old soldiers, were come, or coining 
into the north of )Spain; amt the king was on his return from 
Fari.s iu harmony with his bn»ther, and having the jiovvors and 
rlutie.s of all persons defined. The young guard, now under 
Dorseuue, Avas at l>urg(»s increased to seA^cntccn tliou-sand; ami 
ns the 8i)aiiiHrds had made no effort to profit from the 
eoneentvation of their enemies before Welliugton, the French 
were enabled to plan extcn,sivc mea.surcs for further conquest. 
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bam and LapeiSa in the eoiith, he found meana to repel three 
of those attacks, to continue the blockade of CacHfis, and th 
keep Seville tranquil while he marcheil against the fourtSi, 
At Albuera be lost one of the fiercest battles upon record at 
a moment when the king by abandoning his throno had 
doubled every embarrassment; nevertheless, holding hist to 
Estreniadura, he maintained the struggle, and again taking 
the offensive compelled the allies to repass the Guadiana. If 
ho did not then push his fortune it must he considered, tliat 
his command was divided and his troops still impressed with the 
recollection of Alhuera, while the genius of his adversary was 
working new troubles for him in Andalusia. With wkit reso¬ 
lution and activity he repressed those troubles has Just been 
shown; and he islikewise to be commended for theprudent vigour 
of his administration, which, despite the oi>poBitioii of Joseph’s 
Spanish counsellors, had impressed the Andalusians with such 
a notion of his power and resources that no revolt of any 
real consequence took place, and none of his civic guards or 
eseopeteros failed him in the hour of need. Let the wide 
extent of country he had to maintain be considered; the fron¬ 
tiers fringed as it were with hostile armies, the interior suffbHhg 
under M'ar requisitions, the people seoretly hating the French, 
a constant insurrection in the Ronda, a national govi^nieh^ 
and a powerful army in the Isla de Leon. Innumerably 
English and Spanish agents, prodigal of money and of 
continually instigating the people to revolt, the coast > 
with hostile vessels, Gibraltar sheltering beaten armiCSfij 
side, Cadiz on another, Portugal on a third, 
f^rth; the communication with France difficu||| 
lost, the reinforcements few, and all the mate 
created in the country. Few men could ha^ 
such a whirlwind; yet Soult did not merely k^^jg 
contemplated gigantic offensive enterpruw^y^^ 
he dreaded. What though his skill 
not so remarkable as in some of his 
deny him firmness, activity, vigoUjPai* i 
tioiis, and admirable arrangement^ 
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Suchet, urged by tlie emperor to attack Valencia, j)roposed to 
blitter its gates in the middle of September; and Soult was 
secretly revolving a gigantic enterprise calculated to change 
the whole aspect of the war. On the northern line when the 
king, who re-entered Madrid the 14th, had passed Valladolid, 
the young guards quitted Burgos to enter Leon, and thirteen 
thousand men of the army of the north were concentrated 
at Beiievente. Santocildes withdrew into the mountains, and 
Bessicres then sent a large convoy to Ilodrigo, but, following 
the convention between Joseph and Napoleon, returned him¬ 
self to France. Dorsenne succeeded to his command, and 
immediately j)rcpared to invade Gullicia. Castille and Leon 
were also consigned to him by Marmont, who had orders to 
withdraw all his own posts and dcj)6ts, cxcej)t the garrison of 
Ilodrigo, which was delayed for a more convenient time. 
Madrid w’as to be Marmont’s base and chief depot, his jier- 
manent positions w'cre to be in the valley of the Tagus and at 
Truxillo, be w'as to fortify Alcantara and Almaraz, and to secure 
bis commimicatiou across the river. 

Najiulcon’s instructions to Marmont were clear and powerful. 
Bcuctratiiig Wellington’s secret thoughts, he observed that au 
invasion of Andalusia to succour Cadiz could bo the only 
object of the allies at that time, and Marmont could from his 
new position abvays frustrate it by moving against their flank. 
In the north they would not make any serious attempt, be¬ 
cause Jis they advanced, the French would retire upon their 
resources, and must in time overmatch them. Marmont also 
Svould then act on their right flank, as he could on their U'ft 
^hink if they entered Andalusia; and Avhile he remained 
stationary ho protected Madrid, and gave power and activity 
t<j the king’s administration. United with Dorsenne, seventy 
thousand troops w'ould be opposed to Wellington; united 
wdth fSoult, sixty-five thousand men W'ould be in line; and if 
the allies advanced on either side of the Tagus, Marmont, 
reinforced wdth ten thousand men from the army of the noi th, 
fifteen thousand from the army of the south, and six thousand 
from the army of the centre, could offer battle with more than 
seventy thousand combatants. 

It was in pursuance of these instructions that Murmout 
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ItlivccU a division at Truxiiio, repaired tlic castles of that place 
and Medellin, and extended his army from Taliivera to J'la- 
sciicia down the valley of the Tagus, with posts at Jlejnr aiid 
llanos;—that Girard’s division of the fifth corps held Zafra to 
connect Soult and Marmont, and support Badajos, which 
Nai»oleon wisely garrisoned with detachments from the three 
armies, to give them a direct interest in its safety: in the same 
policy Kodrigo was in time to be garrisoned by Uorseime, that 
Marmont might not neglect the army of the south under i>rc- 
(eiice of succouring that fortress. To restore and maiutain 
A-lciintnra was beyond Marmont’s means, but he repaired the 
bridge of Almaraz, and constructed strong forts, one on each 
banli, to protect it and serve as field depots. A third and more 
considerable fort was erected on the Mirabctc ridge to secure 
the passage to Truxillo, by which free intercourse with Soult 
was maintained; and on the other side the communication 
with Dorsemie was maintained by the fortified pass of Banos, 
arid by Bejar; and b}" tlic old Roman road through the Pico 
which had been restored in 1810 and was now being 
enlarged. 

Napoleon’s affairs in Spain at this time bore a favourable 
aspect. There was indeed want of money, but the })eo])le 
S(Tupulou.sly obeyed the military authorities, not only in the 
occupied districts hut even where the partidas acted. Wel¬ 
lington attributed this submission to fear, and thought Ihc 
heavy exactions would finally force the people to figlit or flee 
from their habitations; but this did not happen generally^ 
and the obedience seems rather to have been the sign of sul>- 
jcctioii, which by a judicious mixture of mildness and scvcritji . 
wo'ild have been complete, if England had not lccj)t the war 
alive: for on the Si»auish side weakness and anarchy increased. 
The disputes hetwccii the British general and Portuguese 
government w'crc also becoming unappeasable, and lord ^Wel¬ 
lington drawing up powerful expositions of his grievims 
situation, sent one to the Brazils, another to England, declar¬ 
ing that if a new system was not adoj)ted he could not and 
would not continue the war. Lord Wellesley made strenuous 
exertions in both countries to avoid this termination, but his 
brother while awaiting the effect of his efforts had to contend 
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V'itli tlic most imperious difficulties, and seek in Iiis personal 
rcsonvccs the means of holding Portugal. He had sent 
Peresford to Lisbon, immediately after Albuera, to orgauizc 
tlio restoration of the Portuguese array; and Beresford liad 
seiit De Lemos an officer of his staff to the Brazils to represent 
the evils of the regency interfering in military matters. To 
n\i'ct this the Souzas sent one Vasconcellos/ who had been 
the ir s]ty at the British head-quarters, to liio Janeiro, and 
thus the political affairs became more complicated while the 
military prospect hecamo less promising. 

AVollington uiuhjrstood and felt the force of the emperor’s 
new covubinatlons, yet lie did not despair of overcoming them 
if he could sustain the political hurthons so recklessly heaped 
upon his shoulders. He had u powerful and ex})cricnccd 
Britlsli force, the military departments were become more 
skilful and ready, and he had seen enough of his adversaries 
to estimatci their powers justly. The king was no general 
and was discontented with the marshals; Soult was able in 
adminislratiuii and A'ast in his military plans, yet too cautious 
ill execution; Manuont was vigorous and prompt, hut had 
already sliuwii some rashness in pushing Beynier’s division 
forward after jtassing the Tagus. It was easy to conceive 
that no very stiiet eoneort would ho maiiitaiuod by these 
dillerent eouiiuanders in their eoiidiiiied o]ieratioiis, and Wel¬ 
lington had HOW'also estahlisluul good channels of information. 
Ills tSpanish .s])ies were nuiuerou.s within the French lines, 
and a. Ih'ilish officer constantly visited their armies iii disguise. 
^iSohral, a, Sjianish counsellor of state, Ihing at Victor's heath 
quarters, gave intolligoiicc from that side; and Fuentes, n 
guitiu'-player of Oclehrity, rejieatedly made his way to Madrid. 
i\lr. ►Stuart, under eoA cr of vessels licensed to fetch corn from 
France, kept c/ufi^ac ino/ycs constantly plying along the 
P) is cay coast, by w Inch he not only actpiircd direct informa¬ 
tion, hut facilituled the transmission of intelligence from the 
land spies; amongst those the most remarkable mus a 
cobbler, living in a little huteb at the end of the bridge of 
Irun, where, always jilying liis trade, he continued for years 
without being suspected to count every Freiieli soldier 
pasinng in or out of Spain by that bridge, and transmitted 
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their numbei's by the chmse marees to Lisbon. With excep¬ 
tion of Sobral, a double traitor, all the persons thus employed 
were meritorious. The greater number, and the cleverest 
also, were Spanish gentlemen, alcaldes, and poor men, who 
disdained rewards, disregarded danger, and are to be lauded 
alike for their boldness, their talent, and their virtue. Miuiy 
are dead. Fuentes was drowned in passing a river on one of 
bis expeditions. The alcalde of Caceres, a man of the clearest 
courage and patriotism, who expended his own property in 
the cause and spumed at remuneration, was on Ferdinand’s 
restoration cast into a dungeon, where ho perished, a victim 
to the unbounded ingratitude and baseness of the monarch he 
had served so well! 

With such means Wellington did not quail before the 
military policy of the emperor. He thouglit the saying of 
Henry tlie Fourth of France, that ‘ large armies wmdd starve 
aud small ones he beaten in jSpain,' was still applicable. 
Solid possession of Portugal aud her resources, which, 
through his brother’s aid he still hoped to have, would enable 
him to strike partial blows against the French, or compel 
them to concentrate in large masses, which he could ln)ld in 
check, while the Spaniards ruined the small posts, and dis¬ 
organized the civil adininistratious in their rear. Hitherto 
the Spaniards had not made any such efforts except by the 
partidas, whicli were insufficient; but time, his own remon¬ 
strances, and the i)alpablc advantages of the system might 
yet teach them what to do. Wherefore, having meditated 
upon those matters and received reinforcements from £ng]|ind, 
he resolved to place Hill with ten thousand infantry, a division 
of cavalry and four brigades of artillery, abo\it Porlalfcgrc, 
Villa Vieiosa, and Estremos. From these rich towns, beyond 
the inlluence of the Guadiaua fever, his troops could rapidly 
concentrate for advance or retreat; and the latter could he 
ctlected upon Abruntes, or by Ni/.a, to Vilha Vcllia, where a 
]>ermauent boat-bridge was c.stablished. Elvas, Jemmenha, 
Oampo Mayor, and Ouguclla were in front; aud Castanos 
remained in Estremadura >vith the fifth army, which, by the 
return of the cavalry from Ayamoutc and the formation of 
Downic’s legion, now amounted to a thousand infantry and 
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nine hundred horse. This force, posted near Moutijo, liad 
Albuquerque and Valencia d’Alcantara as points of support, 
and could retreat by the fords of the Tagus uear the bridge 
of Alcantara, or upon Portugal by Marvao and Gastello do 
Vide. Hill was thus so well covered he could not be sur¬ 


prised, nor pressed excci^t by a very strong anny; and he 
could make incursions against the fifth coiq)s in ^streniadura. 
Tlic rest of the army was placed in quarters of refreshment at 
Gastello de Vide, Marvao and other places near the Tagus, 
l)artly to avoid the Guadiana fever, partly to correspond with 
Marmont’s movement; partly to sustain a great stroke now 
meditated. For a.s Napoleon had foreseen, the disposition of 
the French army barred any sustained offensive operations, 
and Wellington, ignorant of the great strength of Dorsenne’s 
army, thought to take llodrigo by surreptiuii. In this 
view he cjmsed a battering train of iron guns and mortars 
just arrived from England with their gunners, to be rc-ein- 
barked ostentatiously at Lisbon as if for Cadiz, but liad 
them sliifted at sea to smaller craft, and w'hile the original 
vessels went to their destination, the train was secretly laiidctl 
at Oporto, and carried np the J3onro in boats to Lamego. 
J'Voin thciice they \vcrc brought to Villapontc near Cclorico 
without attracting attention, because Ljimego and Celorico 
being great depots the passage of stores was constant. Other 
combinations deceived the enemy and facilitated the project, 
b<*forc the trooj>s commenced their march for Beira; but to 
hide such extensive i>rei)aratious would have been scarcely 
j'O.-^^ible, if the ])crsonal hatred borne to the invaders by the 
peninsulars, combined with the latter’s peculiar subtlety of 
chaiicter, had not prevented any information spreading abroarl, 
beyond the fact that artillery had arrived at Oporto. 'J’hc 
bringing of sixty-eight huge guns, with proportionate stores 
across fifty miles of raoantaiii was an operation of magnitude; 
five thousand draft bullocks were required for the train alone, 
and above a thousand militia were for several weeks employed 
merely to repair the road: the effort liowevcr 
Arpciulix 10 . Napoleon’s formidable projects. 


After quitting the Gaya considerable reinforcements, espe¬ 


cially in cavalry, had arrived, but the army was generally 
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sickly and required cliange of quartci-s, wherefore as au inter¬ 
cepted despatch said Ciudad Rodrigo wanted pro- Augu-t 
visions, Wellington, hoping to profit from this 
circumstance, suddenly crossed the Tagus at Vilha Velha and 
moved by Gastello Branco towards that fortress pretending he 
sought healthy cantonments. This was in August, 
and the march was unmolested save by some 
French dragoons from Plasencia, who captured a 
con\oy of. mules loaded with wine, got drunk, 
and in that state falling on some Portuguese infantry were 
bciitcn and lost the mules again. But there were other osten¬ 
sible causes for the movement to blind the French gcncralv. 
Dorsenne was then menacing Gallicia, Soult was operating 
iigain.st the Murcians, and at first designed to invade that 
kingdom; Wellington’s march therefore appeared to have the 
double object of saving Gallicia by threatening Dorsenne, and 
of relieving Murcia by drawing Marrnont from the support of 
►Soult, who would not then quit Andalusia. But Gallicia was 
in great peril. Tlie j)artidas of the north had been so repressed 
by Cafiarelii and Reille, that Dorsenne was able to assemble 
twenty thou.sand men on the Esla. Abadia who General 
liad succeeded Santocildes was a vain Aveak man, AVuiker, 

disputing with, and fearing Moscoso the chief of Abndia, 

his staff*, and on bad terms with the junta. He had 
only seven thousand starving troops on the Esla, and a reserve 
of fifteen hundred at Fonccbadiui, for to this had the Gallician 
army dwindled; and tlio danger avus so manifest that general 
Walker advised the removal of the ships, the stores, and fifjpen 
hundred guns, from Ferrol, wliich was untenable, to Coruna. 

In this state of affairs general Dorsenne passed the fiver 
F.sla in four columns, and general Abadia after a sharp con¬ 
flict near La Baueza retired by the line sir John Moore had 
taken in 1809, having nearly the same disproportion of 
force; but Avanting that general’s skilful diligence he was forc- 
stalled by the enemy at Beinlabre, entirely cut off from Villa 
Franca and driven into the Val des Orres. From that strong 
country he could always retire upon Portugal; but 
Ids army Avas ready to disband from misery, Gab ^u^laa, 

licia Avas helpless, and Dorsenne would have taken MSS. 
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Coruna and Forrol if the arrival of Wellington on the Coa had 
not alanued him. Then he relinquished the invasion, and 
Souham also, who was in march from Burgos to aid him, 
Imlted at llio Beco, events which Abadia with laughable vanity 
asc.rihed to his own figliting at La Baueza. This saving of 
Cjallicia was a great thing. That kingdom was the base of all 
ilu; operations against the great French line of communication ; 
(Vtnn thence went forth British squadrons to nourish the 
giKo-illns of Biscay, of tlie Montana, Navarre, the llioja, and 
tli(' Asturias; it was the chief resource for the supply of cattle 
to the allied army, it was the outwork of Portugal; and if 
honestly and vigorously governed, would have been more 
im[)ortant than Catalonia. But like the rest of Spain it was 
always weak from disorders, and there was nothing to }>revent 
Dorsenne from conquering it. JIad he only occupied St. 
Jago, Lugo, Villa J^ranca, and Orense, they woukl have given 
him entire command of the interior, and the Spaniards holding 
only the j)orts eonhl not have dislodgetl him. 

Wellington reached the Coa on the 8th of August, iiiten<l- 
iiig tlrst a clos(i hloekade of Ciudad Rodrigo and finally a siege, 
he was too late: the ])lace had been rcvictiialled for tAvo 
niojiths on the Gth by Bossieres’ convu}', and tlie blockade 
being necessarily relimpiished the truo])S Avere quartered near 
the soul CCS of the Coa and Agueda, close to the line of com¬ 
munication between !Marmont ami I)or.scime, and in a country 
AA’^herc there was still sonic corn. From tlnmcc if the enemy 
advanced in superior numhers, there AA-^as a retreat through a 
str^ig country to a jiosition of battle near Sabugal, whence 
the communication with Hill was direct. Nor aa'us the rest of 
Bcira much exposed,, ns the French would have lent their left 
flank by an advance toAvards Almeida, and the allies could, by 
Guarda, send detachments to the A^alley of the Mondogo in 
lime to secure the maga/.iiies at Celorico; but the battering 
train and lino of snp])ly from Lamego was unjirotected. In 
these positions the jircparations for the siege went on until 
Wellington learned, contrary to his funner belief, that 
Dorsenne’s disposable force was aboA'c twenty thousand good 
troops, and Ciudad Rodrigo could not be attacked in face of 
that force and Marmont’s army. Then changing his plans» 
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he again resolved to blockade the place and watch to strike a 
sudden blow against the fortress, or against the enemy’s troo])s; 
for it was the foundation of his hopes, that as the Frcmjh could 
not long keep in masses for Avant of provisions, so he could 
clieelc those masses on the frontier of Portugal, and always 
force them to concentrate or suffer the loss of some important 
])ost. ]]|pt it is worthy of observation, that he did not com- 
])risc the Gallician army as an auxiliary; he had no expecta¬ 
tion that it would act at all, and was certain it would not act 
effectually; yet this Avas in August, 1811, and Gullicia had not 
seen an enemy since June, 1800! 

Early in September, Marmoiit jmshed a detachment from 
Phisencia through the pass(;s, surj)riscd a British cavalry 
piquet at ^t. ]\Iartin de IVebeju, and thus opened Ids com¬ 
munications with Dorscnuc. Wellington had hoAvever then 
formed his blockade, and fixing hcad-(iuarters at GuinaMo 
jdaced the fifth division at Perales to AA'atcli Marmout, the 
first division, Avhich was now under Graliam, oceujned Pena- 
niacor; a field battery was Avitlidrawu from Hill, and tlireo of 
his brigades, ivinrore('d by a IWtuguese regiment, Avere posled 
(jii th(i Poncul, beyond Gastello llraneo, protect tlie maga- 
yaiics on that line. The battering train then readied Villa 
Ponte, the troo[)S made gabions and fascines, and two hundrcal 
men of the line Avere instructed as saiqicrs; the Almeida 
bridge on the Ooa was permanently repaired, and Almeida 
was once more restored as a place of arms for gnus and stores, 
(iarlos cl’hlspana also came fia)!!! Leeii to form a new army 
under the allies’ protection, but he was Avithout guoney, 
officers, arms or stores. 
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DuiiiNCf the first aiTJiDgeuieuts for the blockade, the garrison 
hud iii.ulu excursions to beat up the quarters of the Britisli 
ca^•alry and forage the villages, and some lancers from Sala- 
manea drove Julian Sanchez out of Ledesma. In Estrema- 
(hira, Morillo chased the enemy from Cacertjs and menaced 
'J’l'uxillo, but was l)eaten by Foy and returned to Moutijo. 
'^vhcncc .some French cavalry coming from Zafra drove him to 
Albuquerque. Other military operations worth relating there 
were, none, but the civil tniiisactions in Portugal were very 
important. Mr. Stuart’s exertions had improved the revenue j 
the ranks of the infantry were filled by the return of deserters 
ami by fresh recruits, which with the reinforcernent.s from 
England had raised the allied army to upwards of eighty 
thousand men, fifty-six thousand being English, The number 
under arms did not however exceed twenty-four thousand 
Portuguese and thirty-three thousand British, five thousand 
being cavalry, with ninety ])iecos of artillery; for the sick¬ 
ness acquired iii the Alomtejo was increasing and 
twenty-two thousand w'ere in hospital: hence, 
Hill’s corjis being deducted, Wellington could 
not bring to the blockade of Ciudad above forty-four thou¬ 
sand of all arms, inchiding Sanchez’s partida. But Marmont 
alone could in a few days bring quite as many to its succour; 
and Borsenne bad from twenty to t>vcnty-fivc thousand men 
ill band, bi'causc the French reinforcements having relieved 
the old garrisons in the north the latter had joined the army 
in the field. 

x\t this time the British military chest was bankrupt; even 
the nmletccrs, upon whose fidelity and efficiency the war 
absolutely depended, were six months in arrears; and the dis¬ 
putes with the Portuguese government were more aciiiuouious 
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tlrnn ever. The regency had in’()pose<l a new systoni of 
military regulations, calculated to tltrow the burthen of feed¬ 
ing the native troops entirely upon the British coinmis.sariat 
without any reform of abuses; Wellington rejected it, which 
caused more violence, and as Beresford had fallen sick at 
Cintra, Mr. Stuart, deprived of his support on military qvu'S- 
tions and himself no longer a member of the regency, was 
unable to restrain the triumphant faction of the Souzas. Tlie 
prince regent’s return to Portugal was prevented by trouble.? 
in the Brazils, and the regency, expecting a long hold of 
power, and foolishly imagining the war Avas no longer doubtful, 
were, like all j)Cople who employ powerlul auxiliaries, devising 
how to get rid of the British army. With this view tliey 
objected to or neglected every necessary measure, and nunle 
many ab.surd demands, such as that the liritish general should 
pay tl'.e expenses of the Portuguese post-office; at the same 
time they preferred various vexatious and unfounded charges 
agaiiLst British officers, while gros.s corruj)tion and oj)prcs- 
sion of the poorer peoj)le marked the conduct of their own 
magistrates. 

But the fate of Portugal, which to these people apitoared 
fixed, was in the eyes of the English general more doubtful 
than ever. Intercepted letters gave rea,sonH to believe the 
emperor was coming to Spain. This Avas corroborated by the 
ass<'mbly of an army of reserve in Prance, and the formation 
of groat magazines at Burgos and otlu'i* i)laccs, to siijiply 
Avhieh and to obtain money, the French generals Avere 
exacting the fourth of the harvest and selling the oA*ri)lus 
again even by retail. Minute reports of tbc state of the,-!e 
magazines Avere demanded by Napoleon, reinforcements, ebiefiy 
of the imperial guards, Avere pouring into Spain; and Wel¬ 
lington, judging the emperor must either drive the British 
from the Peninsula or loAver his tone Avith the world, thought 
he would invade Portugal from the side of Rodrigo, moviiig 
also by the valley of the Tagus aud the Alemtejo; and tliat 
he would risk bis licet in a combined attack upon Lisbon 
by sea and huid. It i.s uncertain if Napoleon really rneaued 
this, or spread the report with a vicAV to restrain the 
allies from offensive operations during the summer; or to 
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mislead the English cabinet as to the real state of his nego¬ 
tiations with Russia, intending if the latter proved favour¬ 
able to turn his whole force against the Peninsula; but 
everything in Spain at this lime indicated his apj»roacli. 
AVellington’s notion, that he was bound to drive the British 
army away or lose his influence in the world, does not how¬ 
ever seen) conclusive. The mighty expedition td Moscow 
proved that the emperor did not want force to conquer Sirain; 
success in Russia Avould have enabled him to prolong the war 
in llio Peninsula as a drain on the English resources for nnmy 
ycius; and the rest of Eurojrc could not from thence draw 
conclusions unfavourable to bis influence. 

Napoleon’s coming being probable, Wellington with oharac- 
t('ristic prudence turned his own attention again to the lines 
of 'J’orres A^odras, and urgently desired the government to ])ut 
the fortresses in ord<T, repair the roads, and restore the 
bri<lgos broken dtiring Massena’s invasion. An increased 
number of workmen were also put to the lines, for the 
ciiginoei's bad never ceased to improve those on tlie nortliern 
bank of the Tagus. On the southern bank the double 
entnuiclmients of Almada bad been continued on a gigaiitie 
scale. A defensive canal there was planned on a depth (o 
float ships of three hundred tons, and serve as a passage frmn 
the Tagus to iSetuval ])y joining the navigation of the tSixlaa 
and Maraieca rivers, thus condiieiug to objects of gem'ral 
utility as well ns the military defence; and it will bo found 
that AVelliTJgtoii did at all times sustain, not only the political 
ami flnanelal and military affairs, but also the agricultural 
comni<,u‘oial and charitable interests of PortTigal. The batteries 
at tlie mouth of the Tagus being likewise put in order were 
provided with furnaces for beating shot; and captain HolloAvuy 
of the cnginoer.s, at a trifling expense, constructed four jetties 
at St. Julian’s in such an ingenious manner, that they with¬ 
stood the most tempestuous gales and secured the embarkalion 
of the army in any season. Tlic militia also were again 
called out, a measure of greater import in the actual state of 
afl'airs than would at first appear; for the expense was a 
licavy drain upon the finances, and the number of hands thus 
taken away from agriculture was a serious evil. 
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Had all these things been duly executed, even Na})oleon 
Was not to be feared j but the Portuguese government, if that 
can be called government which was but an idle faction, was, 
as usual, entirely negligent. The regency refused to publish 
any proclamation announcing danger, or exciting the peojile 
to i^repare for future eflbrtsj and though the ancient laws of 
Portugal pi^vided am})le means for meeting such emergencies, 
the bridges over the Ceira the Alva and other rivers on the 
line of retreat were left unrepaired. The roads were there¬ 
fore impassable, tlic rainy season was coming on, and the 
safety of the army would have been seriously endangered if it 
bad retired before the emperor. The regency pleaded want of 
money, a result of its own negligence in the collection of 
taxes, for, the devastated districts oxcept<Hl, the pcojjle were 
richer than they had ever been, and in hard cash also 
from the enormous sums expended by the British army. 
Another terrible embarrassment was likewise caused by the 
culpable indiscretion of the regeney. The secret eorre- 
spondents on the side of Salatnanca suddenly ceased to write, 
because the Portuguese government published in the Lishon 
Gazette the intelligence sent to Silveira, and the English 
newspapers by copying it drew the enemy’s attention. At 
llrst it was feared the poor people had lost their lives, but 
fortunately it was not so; yet nn aggravating souse of all his 
diniculties was thus pressed on the English genera,1 when he 
compared his own situation with that of the enemy, Nt ither 
his necessities nor his money could procure due assistance 
from the Portuguese, while the French generals 
had only to issue their orders to the S})aniards to Jf«fm,i^er- 
througli the i)refects of provinces, and all kinds of ^ 
uitl possible to be obtained were surely provided on the day 
and at the place indicated. 

In the midst of these cares Wellington was sudd(‘nly called 
into military action. Ciudad ilodrigu agaiu wanted food, and 
Marmont, who had received eleven thousand men from France, 
and had fifty thousand under arms, concerted with Dorscniie a 
combined operation for its succour. In this view Truxillo 
bad been occupied by a j)art of the fifth corps, and Girard 
with the remainder atlvanced to Merida while Foy, reinforced 
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with a .strong division of tlic army of the centre, occupied 
riusf'ncia. Marinont passed the mountains and collected a 
large convoy at Bejar; Dorsenne reinforced by eight thousand 
incii under Souham, collected another convoy at Salamanca; 
and leaving Bonnet’s division, which now included Ma}'er's 
troops, at Astorga to watch the Uallicians, came down to 
Tamames. Tliey met on the 21st, presenting altogether sixty 
thousand men, six thou.sand being cavalry, with a hundred 
pieces of artillery. Wellington immediately concentrated his 
scattered troops. He could not fight beyond the Agueda, but 
he would not retreat until he had seen the whole French 
army, lest a detachment should relievo the jilace to his dis¬ 
honour. With this object, he placed the third division, re¬ 
inforced by three squadrons of cavalry, in the centre on the 
heights of Flbodon and ra.store.s, within three miles of Ciudad 
llorlrigo and overlooking the plains round that place. The 
right Aving, composed of the light division some squadrons of 
cavalry and six guns, was sent bej'oml the Agueda to the 
Vadillo, a river risiug- in the Pena de Francia and falling into 
the Agueda, three miles above llodrigo: from this line an 
enemy coming from the ea.stern pas.ses could be descried. The 
left wdng, formed of the sixth division and Anson’s cavalry, 
th(i whole under Graham, was at Espoja, with advanced posts 
at Garpio and Murialva. From thence to llodrigo was about 
eigiit milo.s over a jdain; and on Graham’s left, Julian 
Sanchez’s i)artidu, nominally commanded by Carlos d’Esjuiua, 
was spread along the lower Agueda in okservation. 

Ulie heads of these columns were thus presented towards 
the fortress from three points—namely, the ford of the 
Vadillo, the heiglits of Pastores, and Espeja. Tlic left and 
C(!ntrc were connected by two brigades of heavy cavalry posted 
Oil the upper Azava, an«l supported at Cainpillo by Pack’s 
l\)vtuguese; the left was however far from Guinaldo the 
pivot of oi)crations, and to obviate danger from a flank mareh 
ill retreat, the seventh division was in reserve at Alamcdillo, 
and the first division at Nava d’Aver. These dispositions 
spreaxl the army out on all the roads like a fan, the sticks of 
which led to one point on the Goa. The fifth division 
remained at Sau Payo to watch the passes, lest Foy should 
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from ritisencia take the right wiug in resei've. Meanwhile 
Hill, sending Hamilton's Portuguese towards Albuquerque to 
6ui>[)ort the Spanish cavalry, then menaced by the fifth corps, 
drew nearer the Tagus, to take, if necessary, the place td" his 
third brigade, which marched from the Pouyul to I'emnnucor. 
But the army was too much spread. The broad range of 
heights lining the left bank of the Agueda ended somewhat 
abruptly aboiK Elbodon and Pastures wliere the centre was 
j)osted, and was flanked in its whole length by jdains and 
woods extending from Ciudad Uodrigo to the Coa; it was 
therefore untenable against an enemy commanding that oj)eu 
country; and if the centre WJ're driven rapidly beyond Guiuaklo, 
the distant wings could be intercepted in retreat. To avoid 
that, three field redoubts were constructed at CJuinaldo to 
impose upon the enemy, and tlius gain time to coneentrato 
and feel Marniont’s disposition for battle, because a retreat 
beyond the Coa was if possible to be avoided. 

On the 23rd the French, advancing from Tumainos, oii- 
camped behind the hills to the north-cast of t.ludad Ilodrigo, 
and a strong detachment, entering the jdain, communicated 
with the garrison examined the position of the light division 
on the Vadillo and returned. The 24th, six thousand cavalry 
and four divisions of infantry crossed the hills in two 
<*(thimiis, and placing some troops in observation on llaj 
Vadillo introduceil the convoy. On this day tlie fourth 
division of the allies was brought iq) to the position of 
Ouinaldo, and the redoubts were conqileted; yet no otluT 
cliangc was made, for it was thought the French would no| 
ntlvaiicc further. But the 25th, soon after daybreak, fourteen 
.stpifulrons of the inqierlal guards drove llie outjiosts of tlw 
left wing from Ourjiio across the Azava, and the lancers of 
Berg crossed that river in pursuit; they were however 
flanked by some infantry in a wood, and then charged .aiul 
beaten by two squadrons of the fourteenth and sixteenth 
dragoons, who re-oceupied the post at Carpio. 

During this skirmish, fourteen battalions of infantry, thirty 
squadrons of cavalry, and twelve guns, the whole under Mont- 
brun, passed the Agueda by the bridge of Ilodrigo and the 
fords above it, and marched towards Gulnaldo. The road 
von. m. 
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divided, one branch turned the Elbodon heights on the right 
liand, the other leading nearer to the Agueda passed through 
Pastores, La Encina, and Elbodon; and as the point of 
divarication was covered by a gentle ridge it was for some 
time doubtful which branch the French would lollow. Soon 
the doubt vanished, their cavalry poured along the right-hand 
road leading directly to Guinaldo, the small advanced posts 
which the allied squadrons had on the plain-were rajtidly 
driven in, and the enemy’s horsemen, without waiting for 
their infantry, commenced the combat of Elbodon. 

This action began disadvantageously for the allies. The 
seventy-fourth and sixtieth regiments of the third division 
being at Pasiores on the right, Avere too distant to be called 
in, and Pieton with three other regiments, being at Elbodon, 
could not immediately join in the fight. Wellington sent to 
Guinaldo for a brigade of the fourth division, and directed 
Colville to draw up the seventy-seventh and fifth British 
r(‘giments, the twenty-first Portuguese, and two brigades of 
artillery of the same nation, on a hill over which the road to 
Guinaldo passed, sui)porting their flanks with Alton’s throe 
K(|uadrons. This height was convex towards the enemy and 
covered in front and on both flanks by deep ravines; but it 
A\:is too exfonsive, and before Pieton could come from Elbo¬ 
don the crisis had jtassed. The J^ortuguese guns sent their 
shot into Montbrun’s horsemen in the plain, yet the latti'v 
cro.ssing the nivinos rode U]) the rough height on three sider, 
and fell vehemently upon the allies. The lo('se fire of tlie 
infantry and artillery could not stop them, but they were 
cnecked by the lino fighting of the cavalry, who charging flie 
lu'ads of the ascending masses, not once but twenty times, 
maintained the tipper ground above an hour. 

It was astonishing to sec so few troopers resist the surging 
innltitude even on that steep rocky ground; and when Mont- 
brim, obstinate to Avin, brought up his artillery, his horsemen, 
gaining ground in tiie eeutn', ent doAA’n some gunners and cap¬ 
tured the guns; on<! of the German squadrons charging too 
far then got entangled in the intricacy of the ravines and 
the crisis AVas perilous; but suddenly tlie fifth regiment, led by 
major Ridge, a daring man, dashed into the mitlst of 
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the Frencli cavalry aud retook the artillery, which again opened 
its fire, and nearly at the same time the seventy-seventh, 
supported by the twenty-first Portuguese, vigorously repulsed 
the enemy on the left. This charging of infantry against a 
powerful cavalry could only check the foe at that particular 
point, Montbrun i^ressed on with fresh masses against the 
left flank of the allies, while other squadrons penetrated 
between the ri^ht flank and Elbodon, from the vineyards 
of which village Pictoii was then with difficulty and some con¬ 
fusion extricating his troops; he could give no succour, the 
brigade of the fourth division was not in sight, the French 
infantry rapidly aj)proache{l, the position -was untenable, and 
AVellington directed both Picton and Colville to fall back aud 
unite in the plain behind. Colville, forming his battalions in 
squares, immediately descended, but Picton was at a considerable 
distance; and the German stpiadrons, fearing to he surroiuidod 
by the French Avho had completely turned their right, took 
refuge at a gallop with the Portuguese regiment, then the 
farthest in retreat. Thus the fiftli and seventy-scATiith, two 
weak battalions formed in one 8({uaro, Averc quite exposed, and 
in an instant the whole of the French cavalry came thunder- 
ing down upon them. But how vain to match the sword Avith 
the musket, to send the charging horseman against the stead¬ 
fast veteran! The multitudinous squadrons rending the skies 
with their shouts closed on the glowing squares like the falling 
edges of a burning crater, and Avcrc as instantly rejected, 
scorched, and scattered abroad; the rolling peal of musketry 
echoed through the hills, bayonets glittered at the edge of the 
smoke, and with firm and even stop the British regiments# 
came forth unscathed as the holy men from the Assyrian’s 
furnace. Picton then effected Ins junction aud the Avliolc* 
retired over the jdain for six miles to the position tit Gunmldo. 
The French Avould not renew the close attack but plied shot 
and shell until four o’clock, Avhen the entrenched camj) Avas 
gained. Here the fourth division presented a fresh front, 
Pack’s brigade came from Campillo, the heuA^y cavalry from 
the upj)or Azava, and the action ceased. This retrograde 
movement of the left and centre of the third division isolated 
the seventy-fourth aud the sixtieth regiments posted at 
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J^wtorcs, and they had to ford the Agueda, and then moving 
up the right bank liappily reached Guinaldo in the night after 
a inarcli of fifteen hours, in the course of which they captured 
a French cavalry patrole. 

During the retreat from Elbodon, the loft wing of the army 
■Wiis ordered to fall back on the first division at Nava d’Aver, 
but to keep posts in observation on the Azava, Carlos 
d’Espana retired with Sanchez’s infantry behind the Coa, and 
the guerilla chief himself ]){isscd with his cavalry into the 
J'’rench rear. The seventh division was vuthdrawn from Alhi- 
inudilla to Albergaria, and the head-quarters baggage moved 
to Casilla dc Flores. The light division should have marched by 
llohledo to Guinaldo, and Craufurd received the order at three 
o’clock, heard the cannonade, and might have reached Guin¬ 
aldo before midnight; but fearing a night march he only 
moved to Cespedosa, one league from tlie Vadillo, which river 
■was immediately jjassed by fifteen hundred French. The 
position at Guinaldo was therefore occupied by only fourteen 
thousand nien, of which about two thousand six Imiidred 
were cavalry. ’J’hc left of the army, concentrated at Nava 
d’Aver under Graham, was ten miles distant; the light 
division being at Cespedosa and debarred the direct route by 
the ford of Carros, was sixteen miles distant; the fifth division, 
])oste<l at Tayo in the mountains, was twelve miles distant. 
Meanwhile Marmont brought uj) a second division of infan¬ 
try, and in the course of the night and following day, united 
sixty thousand men in front of (xuinaldo. Wellington was 
then dangerously menaced, but he would not abandon Ihe 
..light division, which being interceptotl by the French cavalry 
at lUibloda, and compelled to make a circuit, did not arrive 
‘until after thr«e o’clock in the evening. Marmont’s fortune 
was fixed in that hour! Ignorant of the true state of affairs, he 
detached a strong column by the valley of the Azava to 
menace the left, and made an ostentatious dia])lay of the 
imperial guards in the j)lain instead of attacking an adversary, 
who, being too weak to resist, laughed to see him so emph>yed 
nnd soon changed the state of affairs. 

In the night, by a skilful concentric movement from Gui- 
ualdo, Nava d’Aver, I’eralcs, and Payo, the allies were united 
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between tlie Coa and the sources of the Agueda, twelve miles 
beyond Guinaldo; and Mannoiit so little knew his own advan¬ 
tages, that he also retired during the night, and was actually 
in march to the rear when the scouts of the column which 
had marched by the valley of Azava, tohl him the allies were 
in retreat and their divisions still widely separated. Dor- 
senne’s remonstrances then compelled him to wheel round 
and pursue, but Wellington was already in a strong position 
behind the stream of the Villa Maior. The fifth division 
was on the right at Aldca Velha; the fourth and light 
divisions, Victor Altcns cavalry, and the heavy dragoons 
under Cotton, were in the centre covering Alfayates, with the 
convent of Sacapartc on their left; the line was prolonged to 
llebidon by Pack’s and M'Wahon’s Portuguese brigades, and 
the sixth division with Anson’s cavalry closed it at Jlismula. 
Thc cavalry jiiquets were pushed beyond the Villa Maior to 
Aldeaponte in the centre, ainl Furcalhos on the right; the 
third and seventh divisions were in reserve behind Alfsi- 
yates. This position was extensive, but the days >vere short, 
the allies covered all the practicable roads leading to the 
bridges and fords of the Coa, tliey could not be turned, and 
serious dispositions Averc noeossary for a battle. 

COMBAT OF ALDFAPOXTE. 

Coming on by the roads both of Furcalhos and Aldea¬ 
ponte, the French were checked by the piquets of the light 
division on the former; hut on the latter their horsemen 
drove the cavalry posts across the stream of the Villa Maior, 
and about ten o’clock took possession of Aldeaponte. At 
twelve o’clock the head of their infantry arrived and imme¬ 
diately attacked Pakcnhain’s brigade of the fourth division, 
which was posted on the opposite heights. Wellington came 
up at the moment, and dire/‘tcd the scA'cnth fuzileers to charge 
in line, supporting them on each flank with a Portuguese 
n'giment in column. The French, who had nearly croAvned 
the hill, Avore driven back; and though they afterwards 
attempted to turn the brigade by a Avood, distant about mus¬ 
ket-shot from the right, while their cavalry advanced to the 
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foot of the hill, the artillery baffled that effort. Then the 
allies taking the offensive turned the French left and seized 
the opposite hills, but the fire soon ceased, Aldeaponte was re¬ 
occupied, and Wtillington who had been personally much 
exposed rode to another part of the position. Scarcely was 
he gone when the French, coming by the Furcalhos road, 
joined those at Aldeaponte and retook that village, and Paken- 
haiu, though ho recovered it with his fuzileers, finding the 
enemy numerous, and unable in that rugged and wooded 
country to see what was passing on his flanks, knowing also 
the final battle-ground was behind the Coa, abandoned Aldca 
Ponte for his original post. 

Ju the night the allies retrcsitcd, and on the morning of the 
28th occupied a strong j)ositiou in front of the Coa, the right 
resting on the Sierra de Mesas, the centre covered by the 
village of Soita, the left at Kendo upon the river. The 
army thus shut up as it were in a deep loop of the Coa river 
oould only he attacked on a narrow front, and Marmont, wlni 
had only a few days’ provisions and could gather none in that 
country, retired the .same day. The garrison of Ciudad 
Kodrigo was then elniiiged, and Marmont returned to the 
valh'y of the Ta‘.'us. ])t>rsenne re-oeeuj)ied Salamanca, and 
j>laeed a division at Alha de 'J’onncs to coniicet his left with 
M.ninont. Foy, who had come with hi.s two divisions to 
Zarza Ma^oi', returned to Plaseiieia. Girard, menaced by 
Hamilton’s Portuguese division, which Hill had sent to check 
his advance, left two thousand men of the fifth corps at 
Merida and retired to Zafra. When these movements were 
fiuown, the light division, reinforced by some cavalry, resumed 
nominal bjockadc of Ciudad Kodrigo in concert with 
Julian 8auchez, and the rest t)f the army was cantoned on 
both sido.s of the Coa, head-quarters being fixed at Frenada.. 
Nearly a month had been employed by the French in jirepara- 
tion and execution of this great operation, which terminated 
feebly aiid abruptly because the general.s were as usu.al at 
variance; Ciudad Kgdrigo had been victuolled, but the <)])por- 
tuiiity of invading Gallieia was lost, nothing had been gained 
ill the field, time was wasted, aud the English general’s plans 
were forwarded. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


1°. Wellington’s position beliind the Soita has been noticed 
by two military authors. One censures the im¬ 
prudence of offering battle where tticrc was no 
retreat; the other intimates that it was assumed Bomiou- 

in contempt of the adversary’s prowess. This last ■Nn^rativo. 

a])pears a mfre evasion of wliat was not under¬ 
stood ; had Wellington dcsi)ised Marmont he would have fought 
him beyond the Agueda. But sixty thousand French st>ldi{'rs 
W(^rc never to be despised; and it is not difficult to show that 
the position was chosen without imprudence, and without 
presumption. 

From the Sierra de Mesas to the Coa was less thou six 


miles, and the part open to attack was much reduced by the 
rugged bed of a torrent covering the l(‘ft. Forty tlumsand 
men were enough to defend this line, which was little more 
than oiie-third of their fnll front; and as the roads were, had, 
the, country broken with woods and ravines, the enemy’s 
Kn]jcriorlty in horse and guns would have availed him little. 
Wellington had a light to aflront an a/lversary who had not 
molested him at Guinahlo, and it is always of importance' to 
show a menacing front. Great condiinations must have h(‘en 
made by Marmont for a general battle; it was known that Im 
bad only a few day.s’ provisions and the neighbourhood eoidd nut 
supply him; it was therefore reasonable to exj)cet he w'onld 
retire rather than fight, and lie did so. 

Let it be supposed Marmont tvas jnx-pared and resolute to 
fight. The jiosition behind Soita would have been gtMKl, '4'lm 
French, too strong on the iilain, wei e not so powerful as to war¬ 
rant a retreat indicating fear; hence the, allies had ri'tired slowly 
or three days, although each <iay engaged, and the cuemGs 
fjiowerful horse and artillery always close nj)ou their roar. The 
rugged bed of the Goa offered (»nly a few points of jiassagt', 
tbo principal being the ford of Scrralcira heiiind the right of 
the allies; the ford of BaponUia de Gou behind their left; the 
bridge of Sabugal beliind tlieir eentre. Tl’hi' ways to those 
poinks were narrow, ami the passage of the river with all the 
baggage, could not have been easily effected in face of an 
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enemy without some loss and i^crhaps dishonour; and the 
difficulty of passing after losing the position would not liave 
been mucb increased, because the incumbrances would bavc 
been at tlic other side, and a second range of heights half-a- 
milc in front of Sabngal was favourable for a rear-guard. 
The position of Soita Avas therefore Avell taken to oppose the 
ci\eniy, but the battering-train, then between Piuhel and Villa 
Ponte, was completely exposed to the enemy : Mjsrmont, how¬ 
ever, had not sufficiently considered his enterprise, and Icuew 
not wliorc or how to strike. 

2®. Aldcn Ponte was also a good position. Had the allies 
retreated at once from Guinaldo to Soita, baggage and stores 
u'oithl liave been lost, the movement w'ould have seemed a 
flight, the road from Payo would have been uncovered, and the 
junction of the fifth division endangered. At Aldea Ponte 
the nuictiug of all the roads was strongly commanded, and it 
was easy for such a quick general, having excellent troops anti 
Icnowing the country, to check the heads of the advancing 
columns until the baggage had gained a sufficient offing and 
the fifth division came in. 

3°. Guinaldo rests on different grounds. The early en¬ 
trenching of it denoted foresight; the holding it for thirt}'- 
six hours Avas proof of firmness. It is said sir George 
Murray urged Wellington to abandon it in the night of the 
2.^1h, but anxious for the light division he Avould not stir; 
that delay Avas one of those daring impulses of fine genius 
which rules were neA'cr made to control. The position 
Avas contracted, of no great natural strength in front, and 
eaflly to be turned; the entrenchments, a fcAV breastworks 
and two Aveak field redoubts, Avere open iu rear and without 
])ubsado.s; not more than fourteen thousand British and 
Portuguese troo]>s Averc in line, and sixty thousand French 
vi'tcratis Avith a Imudred pieces of artillery were before them! 
When INIarmont heard of the escape of the light division and 
iliscovercd the deceit, lie, alluding to Napoleon’s fortune, 
prophetically exclaimed, ' And }Fedhi^ton*s star Is 

bright r 

4®. If the positions of Aldea Ponte and Soita arc to be 
commended, that at Guinaldo is to be admired rather thuu 
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imitated, but tbc prccediujj operations are censurable, Tbe 
country beyond Ciudad Ilodrigo furuisbed no covering posi¬ 
tion, and tbe sudden floods of tbe Agueda rendered the com¬ 
munications with the left bank precarious. Nor with bridges 
could tbe allies have encamped round the place within linos 
of contravallation and circumvallation, because Marmont 
would have advanced by Gastello Branco, seized the bridge 
at ViUia "iTelha, and in concert with the fifth cori)8 emlaii- 
gered Hill. This would have compelled Wellington to quit 
Jiis entrenched camp, and Dorsenne could have rcvictualled 
the place. It was uecessarj’^ to have a position, central with 
respect to IMarmont and Dorsenne, strong enough to hold 
both in cheek wliile separate, and defensible against them 
when united. Such a position was found on the Coa; for 
Salamanca and Bcjar, the two nearest points where convoys 
for Ciudad Kodrigo could he collected, were fifty and sixty 
nnles distant; and the French were as much compelled to 
assemble in large masses for its relief by this distant invest¬ 
ment as they would have been by a close one. So far the 
combination was well calculated, but when sixty thousand men 
came to Ciudad Ilodrigo the allic'S should have concentrated 
at Guinaldo without delay. Instead of this, a line many 
miles long was maintained, and the right wing sci»aratcd from 
the centre by a difficult river. The Jhiglish general justified 
it because he wanted to verify by actual observation some 
unoertainty as to the French numbers; but that is not a valid 
reason; his object could have been obtained by other means, 
and the whole war should not have been endangered, and the 
h»lIowing vital rules of war violated for such a secondary 
object. • 

J®. An army should never be parcelled before a conccii- 
trate<l enemy. 

2”. The point of concentration should not be within tlie 
enemy’s reiich. 

Now on the 24th and 25th the army was parcelled from the 
ford of the Vadillo beyond the Agueda to Murialva on the 
Azava, and from those places to Guin(ddo was as long as from 
Ciudad Ilodrigo to Guinaldo, and by worse roads: the dis¬ 
tance from Rodrigo to Elbodon was as nothing coraparctl to 
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the distiincc of the wings from the latter point. Wherefore, 
when Elhoflon was abandoned, the right wing was cut ofi, and 
if tlio light division and the troops at Pastures escaped it was 
l)y fortune and gallantry. But what if Marmont had made 
good disjiositions foi a great battle? lie must have known 
through the garrison of the allies’ positions and their camp at 
(luinaldo, and he might have reached Campillo two hours 
after daybreak the 25th with one column, while anotlar 
assailed Elbodon and Pastures. The third division would 
thus have been enveloped, or broken and driven over tlio 
j\gueda at the Zamara ford and irretrievably separated from 
Guinaldo; and then Marmont would have overwhelmed the 
fourth division on that position. Meanwhile a few thousand 
men, tlirown across the ford of Caros near Robleda, wouhl 
have kejit the light division at bay, bceauso the channel of the 
llobleda torrent, over whieh their retreat lay, was a very de<’p 
ami rugged ravine. Tlie French couhl then at their choice, 
have surrounded the light division or directed the mass of 
their forces against the reserves, ami have coinpelkwl the loft 
wing to retreat from the Azava to Almeida. 

It is true all the French were not up on the 25th, hut they 
might have heen so, and as Wellington was resolved to see 
(heir niimher he would have been in the same position the 
2nth. It is however snllicicnt to remark that the allies 
eselusivc of the fifth division, whi(‘h was at Payo, did not 
('^(•eed thirty-five thousand men of all arms; that they were 
(.11 an irregular line of at least twenfy miles, and mostly in an 
opr'ji country; that at no point were the trcojis more than 
eight, and at Pastorcs, (he principal point, only three miles 
i'roni a fortress whence sixty thousand infantry and six thou¬ 
sand cavalry with cnie hundred and twenty guns were ready 
to issue. Finally the point of concentration at Guinaldo was 
only twelve miles from that fortress. The allies cseap('d 
liccausc (heir adversary Avas blind! Wk'llingtou’s conduct at 
Guiu.aldo Avns above rules, at Elbodou it was against rules, 
whieh is just the difference between genius aud error. 

5°. Marmont Avas a general rather shining than great. 
Before ho commenced his march ho had desired Girard (o 
advance oii the side of the Aleintcjo, assuring him the Avhole 
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of the allied army, and even the Spanish troops under 
Castanos had crossed the Tagus to operate against Tlodrigo; 
but in fact only one brigade of Hill’s corps had moved, 
and Girard would have been destroyed, if, fortunately for hin), 
the allies hud not intercepted the original and dupliesite of tlie 
letter containing this false information. Again, when the 
convoy entere«l Ciudad, Marmont had no i}itcntii)n of lighting; 
but tempted by the false position of tin; allies, and angry at 
the repulse of his cavalry on the lower Azava, he turin*d his 
seoiiting troops into columns of attack; yet he i)crmittcd his 
adversary to throw dust in his eyes for thirty-six Imiirs at 
Gninaldo. At Aldea Ponte his attack was a useless waste 


of men, because there was no local advantage offered and ho 
did not intend to fight a great battle. 

G”. The loss was not heavy on either side. Three hundred 
men and officers fell on the part of the allies; of the Freneh 
rather more, hecause of the fire of tin; scjuares and arlillei’y 
atEIhodon; but the movements for three days wore full of 
interest and instruction, diversified also hy hrllliant examjjh's 
of luToism. Piidge’s daring ehavg(! has iteen L.)t,ieed, and in 
one of the cavalry eneoiinters a Freneh officer, while striking 
at Felt(ni Harvey of the fourtociitli dragoons perceived he 
had only one arm, and with a rapid change hronght down his 
s\Yord into a salute and jiassed on ! In the next book will ho 


found the contem])orary events in Spain. 
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No. I. 

EXTIUCT FROM A RKPORT J[A1)K BY THE DUlvE OF DALMATIA 
TO THE PRINCE OF WAOllAM AND OF NEUFCIIATEL. 

Section ]. 

‘ BevilUi August 4^//, 3810. 

‘Pae une d^cisiou do IVmpercur du mois do Pevricr dcniicr 
8. M, dctermino qu’El compior du 1“'' Janvier toutcs les d<5jHTisi\s 



pus obfcenir quo 2,000,000 do roauv (53U,0(X)f.) et encore Jo 
roi oiiLondaifc il quo les payc'inents ne romoiiiai^eejit qu’aii inols 
do P'ovricr; oetto somme etait do boaucoup insunisauto. Je ii’ai 
roase d’oi fuiro la rcpreseutaiioii, aiiisi quo Mbuar. riiitciidaiit 
General; nos doinandes n’out pas el6 accuoillies, ct pom* eouvrir 
nuiant quo possible la diJUirence j’ai dA avoir rocours aiiv 
rceettes extraordinaircs faitos sans la participation des ininislrcs 
Espagnols. J’espiire quo cc moyen rousaira, deja memo iJ .a 
produit quclques sommes. L'etat quo je inets ci joint fait 
(^onnaitre les recouvremons qui out ^te operes sur les fonds do 
633,000f. du credit mcnsucl a Pepoque du 1®' Aout Icsqucls lor- 
inent la somme de 3,731,0f)0f. niais independaniment il y a eu 
des rocettes extraordinaircs pour au inoins 500,000f. qui ont 
rci^u la memo destination (les ddponses d’adminislration p^encTale) 
anterieurement a cette (?poque. J’avais fait mettre a la disposition 
do Monsr. I’Intendant Cienera], des valours pour plus d'uiunilliun 
qui devait sorvir a payer une partie de Parmee. Mr. rinteii' 
clant General justifie ae I’cniploi do tontes cos sommes ^lans sea 
eoraptea g<5ncraux. Les mimstros de 8. M. C. n’admettent paa 
les oomptes quo jo presonto; d’abord iJs no voulent pas alJouer 
la somme do 500,000f. qui a 6Le roportee a Particle des dfq)ensoa 
d’administration generale, s’appnyant sur ce sujet sur la decision 
du roi qui ne fait rcnionter ces doponsos quo jusqu’au mois de 
Fovrier, quoiqu(i Pomporcur ait expressement entendu quo le 
mois de Janvier devait aussi y 6tre compris; ils no veulont pas non 
plus reconiiaitrc les rocettes extraordinaircs, ou ils preteudent en 
prdcompter le produit sur lo credit mensuel de 633,000f.; il 
u’est pas dans mon pouvoir d’ndmettre lours mortifs; la ddcisiou 
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dc I’erapereiir cat expressc, ei iant que je serai dans la situation 
delicate ou je mo trouve, mon devoir m’obligera de pourvoir aux 
besoins du service par tons lea moyens ^raticablea. Lea reeottoa 
qni ont eu lieu on Andalusie ont servi a toutes les depensos de 
rartillerie, du genie, des etat majors et de Tadministration gendralo 

a ui sent vraiinent imraenses, ct quoiqn’on ait absolument rion regu 
e France ni de Madrid, j’ai on mdme temps pu faire payor irois 
mois de solde a Tarradc; e’est sans doute bien pen quand il est du 
8 .a 10 mois d’arriere it Ja troupe ei quo 1’insuffisance dos moyens 
oblige a augmenter encore cel arrierc, mais no reoevant rien jo 
crois qu’il m’etait impossible de mieux faire. V. A. eii #era ellc- 
meme eonvaincue si elle veut a’arreter tin moment sur I’appcrcu 
que je vais lui donner des (^barges quo I’Andalusie supporte. On 
consomme tous les jours pres de 1(X),000 rations de vivres ot 
20,00r) rations dc fourrages; il y a 2000 maladcs aux hopitaux. 
La forterease dc Jaen, Ic fort de Malaga, rAlharabradc Grenade, 
au dessus duquel on a construit un grand camp retranebd; tons 
lea cliateaux sur les bords de la mcr depuis le cap de Gata jusqu’ii 
FiU'ngirola, le cluUcau d’Alcala la Ileal, la place de Honda, les 
aiiciens chateaux d'Olbera et do Moron, le ebaie.au de Belalcazar, 
le chateau dc Castillo de Los Guardias et plusieurs autres portes 
sur les fronticlres de I’Estrcmadura qu’on a du aiissi occuper. 
On a pourvu aux dt^pfmsea que les travaux devant Cadiz ct la 
construction dime flottille oceasionmeni. On a (itabli a Grenade 


une pondnerc ei uno fabriqiio d’annes, laquellc jusqu’a present 
a peu doiine, mais qui par la suite sera tres utile. On a rctabJi 
ct mis dans une grande aetivitc la fonderie et I’arsenal dc Seville 
ou joumelb'inent 1500 ouvriers sont employoa. JMoua manquions 
de poudre fd de ])rojeetih's do feu et d’alluts. J’ai fait retablir 
deux nioulins a poudre a Seville ct fait exploiter toutes les 
niti’iercs de rAudalusic. A iirescnt on eompto aussi a Seville doa 
projeetiles de toiia les calibres, jusqu’aux Dombes de 12 pouees; 
tout le vi(;ux for a etc ramas8(j; on a construit les alldts neccssaires 


pour rarmenunit des batteries devant Cadiz. On a fait des rccjui- 
silions on souli«?r8 el ('fl’ets d'habillomcut dont la troupe a prohle. 
J’ai fait h'ver dans le pays 2000 mules qui ont ^te donnees a 
rartillerie, aux equipages railitaires et au gdnic. J’ai fait con- 
si ruire et organiser un liquipago de 3G pieces dc montagnes, dont 
12 ohus.ers, do 12 qui sont portes a dos do luuleta et vont etre 
repartis dans tous les corpes d’armbe. La totalite de ees depenses 
ainsi qd uue iufmitd irautres dont j^e no fais pas r^uumeralion 
sont au eompto du gouvernemont Espagnol, et le pays les sup- 
porle indepi'ndammeut du credit mensuel dc 533,000f. ct des 
recettes oxtraordinaires que je fais operor lorsqu'il y a possibiiite 
dont rapplieation a beu en favour do 1’administration gcndrale do 
J’armee, du geuie, de I’nrtillerie, des etats majors, des frais de 
courses et des depenses aeereties. Ces charges sont inimenses, ct 
jamais le pays n’aurait pu h's supporter si nous n’etions parvenus 
a mettre dc I’ordre et la plus graude regularitc dans les dispenses 
et consommations; mais il serait dillicim de les auginenter, peut- 
(>tre m6me y aura it il du danger de cherchcr a la fairci e'est au 
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point que malgr4 que nous soyons a la rccolte il faut dej?i penscr 
a f^e venir^ du bled des autres provinces, le produit do TAnda- 
lusio dtant insuiOSaunt pour la consommatioa dc ses liabitans et 
celle de I’arm^^e. Cependant S. M. C. ct ses minialrea qui sont 
narl'aitcment instruits de cette situation ont voulu attirer a Madrid 
jcs revenues de I’Andalusie: jo dis les revenues, car lours clemandes 
depassaient les recettes; des ordros ont ni6mo (5te cxpddies eu 
consequence aux commissaires royaux des Prefectures, et ie me 
Buis trouv^ dans I’obligation de m'opposer ouvertement ?i I’oIIct 
de cette mesurc dont rexi^cution out non seubunent compromis 
tons les s(ft*vices de rarin<ie, niais occasionnd peut-etro des 
mouvemens seditioux; d’aiUours il y avait impossibilite de la 
remplir, ?i ee sujet i’ai rbonneur do mettre sous les yeux dc 
V. A. extrait d’une Icttre quo j’eus llionneur d’ecrire au roi Ic 
13 Juillet dernier, ot copie de cclle que j’adressai a Monsieur lo 
manpiis d’AJmenara, niiuiatre des finances, Ic 30 du mtime niois 
pour repondre a une des siennes, ou il me peignait Total dost's- 
pdrant des finances de S.M.C. Je supplic avec uistaucc Y. A. dc 
vouloir bien rendre compte du eontenu dc ces lettres ct du present 
rapport a S. M. Tempereur. 

‘eJ’aurai voulu pour que S. M. fut mieux iusiruitc de tout co 
quo s’est fait on Andalusie pouvoir entrer dans des detads plus 
ctendus; inais j’ai dii me boi-ner .a trailer des points principaux, 
les dc'tails se tro\iveut dans ma correspondance, ot dans los rup- 
])orts de Monsieur TIntendani. General sur Tadministrution. 
Oepciulaufc cTapres co que j’ai dit S. M. aura une idtu* exacU' d('S 
operati(>ns aclmiuistratives et autres qui ont cu Jiou. aijisi quo dc 
J’cHat de ces troupes ct des eml^arras do ma situation; elk* est 
telle aujourd’b'ii que jc dois supplier avec la i)]us vive iiistajiee 
S. M. au iiom memo de son service de daignor la ])ri'ndre en (;ou- 
siddration: j’ai des devoirs a remplir dtmt it? sais toule Tekoudm', 
je m’y livre sans reserve niais la responsibilite est trop forte ])our 
(pie dans la position on je me trouve jo puissi.; la soutenir; eu 
efiet j’ai a combaltre des pretentions et des intercis (pii soul 
evidemment eu opjrosition avec ceux de Tarmce et par consequent 
avo<; ci'ux de I’empereur; je siiis force par mes propros devoirs d(j 
liTuyiposer a Tcxocution des divers ordres quo le roi donue et 
faire souvenl Jc eonlraire. J’ai aussi constamment luttc'r lanitre 
I’ainour proprn des cliefs niililaires, que souveut penvent dilimT 
d'opiniun avec moi et naturcllemeut prctcndcut fiare lu’cvaloir 
lours idees. Toutes ces considerations me font I'cgarder lataclu! 
qui m’est imposoe oornmc au clcssus de mca forces et me portent 
a desirer que S. M. I’empereur daigne me fain; counaitre ^(•s 
iritcMitioTis ou pourvoir a niou rcmplacemout ot midtre a la tele 
de son armec dans le midi de TEspagrie, un chef -jilus capable 
quo moi d'en diriger les ojicrations. Je me yienncttrai seulcmcnt 
d'-‘ faire observer a co suj(?t qm^ Jc himi du service d<‘ I’empennir 
(jommande imperieusemeut qiie toutes les troupes qui sont duns 
le midi de I’Espague depuis le Tage jusqu’aux (teux mors suivent 
le Tu6me sysleme d’operatious, et soyent jiar eousikjuent com- 
uuiudcs par un soul cdiof Jequel doil etre dans la penseo do 
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I’enipcrcur, ct- avoir ses instructions aliu quo lo cas se prdscntant 
ou il lui serait fait opposition dunemanifere quelconque, il puisse 
so conduirc on consequence et parvenir au but qui lui sera 
iudique; tout autre Hjstbme rctardcra la marcbe des aflaircs et 
oecasionera inovitablement des deaagr^mens qu’on pent autre* 
nicnt eviter. 

‘ J’ai I’bonneur, &c, 

* (Signe) Lu Mabechal duc de Dalmatie.' 

Section II. 

Iniefccpicd Zetierfrom marshal Mortier to the emperor^ 

13tA July, 1810. 

‘ Sire, —L’etat do nullitd ou jo suis dopuis quo Monsieurle duc 
do Ilalraatio, major-general, a pris I’initiative do tous les mouve- 
mens nieme Ic plus miimticux de S"™® corps rend ici ma presence 
tout-a-fait inutile, il uc me reste qne le chagrin dc voir oxeellentes 
troupes aniineea du ineilleur esprit, disseinin(5cs dans tout I’Anda- 
lusie et perdant tous les jours de bravos gens sans but ni resultat. 
Pans cet dtat des choses je prie V.M. de vouloir bien me por- 
niettra de me retirer a Burgos pour y attendee des ordres s’ii ne 

i 'ugc pas a propos do ra’accordcr mi congo pour rotourncr en 
?'ranco, conge cjue reclame nia santo a la suite d’uno maladie 
grave dont jo suis a peine convalescent. 

‘J’ai riionneur, <fec. &c. 

‘ Le Mabechal nuc de Tbevise.' 


Ko. IJ. 

Section I. 

JCj-lract from an intercepted despatch of Massena, dated 

July 10, 1810. 

‘ Generals Eomana and Carrera have gone lo lord Wellington’s 
hojub'iuarters, but the latter has not abandoned his linos.’ 

i. General J^. Boyer to S. Swartz, July 8,1810. 

‘Wo are covering the siege of Ciudad llodrigo, a place strong 
by its position and worlcs, and which has been attacked with but 
little method. The English army is opposite ours, but, for good 
reasons, does not move: w(‘ compose the corps of observation, wo 
arc on tJic look out for them.’ 

Bxtrait du Journal du C. de Jt. Pelct, premier aide-de-camp 
du marichal prince d'Mssling, 

* 1810. 5 Aout, a Ciudad Kodrigo.—Lc capitaiue du genic 
Boucherat arrive du 2“ corps; il a fait la campagne du Portugal, 
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1^7. Bcaucoup caus^ avec lui sur ce pays. II a fait la route do 
l/iebonnc a Almeycla avec M. Mairct, et mo remet un itin<5raire 
qu’il eu a dresse. II prdtend ces routes trbs diflieiles; les rivieres 
tres cncaisseea, et iuabordable sur les deux rives du Monde^o. 
Celui-ci a peu d'oau, doit 6tre gudable presque partout; et uue 
partie de scs rives bien diffieiJes, et en certains endroits il n'y a 
pas plus de 20 toises de larfjjeur; un seul pout sans ehomiu (jo 
crois n-Fornos;) mais la riviferc n’est pas un obstacle aux comniu- 
nications des deux rives. La route d’Idanha, Castclbraneti, Sic. 
mauvaise, capendant non absolument impratie.ablc a des pieces 
lejjcrea. Ta^e, trfes eacarpd, rocailloux, profond jusqu’a Abrant-es 
***** An dessus de cetto ville, on plutot an confluent dii 
Zez^^o, le pays dcvicntplat; le lit duTnge s'dlargit; il n'y aplus 
que des collincs nu'^mo eloifjnees, et tout est tri‘s praticablc. Les 
montagnes do Santarem sout des collines peu elovees, praticubles, 
accessibles sur lour sonimct, peu proprea a. 6tre defendues eo qui 
est commune jusqu’h, la mer pour cellos de Montacliiquo, qui sont 
des plateaux arrondia, aceeasiblea atoutelos arraes; etonpoufrait 
marclior ou manojuA'rer dans luuteslcs directions. J’ai fait cojiicr 
cot itindrairo.’ 

‘ 1810. 7 Octobre, a Leyria.—Causd avec le general Loisori 
des position de Montaebique, ensuito avec le prince.’ 

‘ 1810. 9 Octobre, a Bioniajor. On dit quo I’enncmi so 
reiranebe a Alhandra et Buccllas. Los gendraux Beynier etFoy 
ont line carte do Riomajor a Lisbonne; especo de eroquis fait iila 
hate, d’apres de bons matdriaux, mais ou la flgurc est tres mau¬ 
vaise. Je le fais copier.’ 


Section III. 

Ji Mmnicur le mavMial prince d'EsitdHfi. Stir hi hauteur ett 
arribre dc Moira, Iv 2G Srjjfcuihrc, 1810, a 10 hetine L 

J'ai I'honneur de vous adrosser uno letlrc quo je viens cle rece- 
Toir (lu gdndral Iteyiiier et copie d’uiio rdponse. 

Vous trouverez egalcment ci-joiut unc leltro du gdndral Bcynn'r 
adressde a votro cxcellcnee. 

Je vous rcnouvellc, prince, rassurauco de ina liautc cousiijd- 
ratiou. 

(Sigud) Le IMakkcual puc D’EriCHiNOEJi. 

A Monsieur le mareehal due d' Klcldngcn. St. Antonio, lo 
26 Septeuibi'e, a 8 //cures du matin. 

Depuis quo le brouillard est dissipe, on apiieryoit sur le Serra 
au dela de St. Antonio, cinq bataillous Portugais qui etoient h 
iiii-cdtc et qui sont moutds siiv la erdte amesureque lo luouilbu’d 
s’est dclairci. Il y a dc plus au col ou passe ie eliemin, 6 pieces 
de canon et un detaidiement d’infantrio Anglais, et a mi-eoti; uno 
ligne de tirailleurs partie Anglais qui s’dtend depuis le eliemin 
qui monte du village de Carvailha a ma gauelie, jusques vis-^-vis 
cles postes da 6“ corps, on voit des troupes sur les sommitds qui 

von. III. A A 
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IVmi face au 0“ corps; mais coiimic on no los apper^oit quo do 
revers, on ne pent jnger dc leur nombre. 

On ne jicnt deviner s’il y a des troupes on arrifere, mais d’apres 
rorgiauisation de la montagne dont les crates sont diroiies, et qiii 
a d(\s pentes rapides de cliaque c6te, il ne doit pas avoir detcn’ain 
pour y placer de fortes reserves et manoeuvres. Cela, me parait 
uuc arrihre garde, mais la position est forte, et il faut faire des 
dispositions pour I’attaquer avoc succes. J’attends des nouvclles 
de ce quo I’cnnemi fait devant vous pour faire aucun mouvemeut; 
si vous jugcz que e'est unc arriere garde et quo vous Tattaquiez, 
j’attaquerai aussi. Si vous jugez convcnablo d’atiendro lesordres 
de Monsieur lemarechal prince d’Essling. j’attendrai aussi; commo 
jc penso qu’il viendra vers votre corps, je vous prie de lui faire 
parvenir le rapport ci-joint avec les votres, 

J’ai I’honneur dc vous prier, Monsieur le mar^chal, d’agreer 
rhommage do mon respect. 

(Sign^) Beyniee. 

A Monsieur le general Heynier. Stir la hauteur en arriere de 
Moira, le2C) Septemhre, 1810, a 10 heures du matin. 

Jc re 9 ois a I’instant, mon clicr general, votre lettro de ce jour. 
Jc penso qu’nnc grande partie do Tarmec Anglo-Portugaisc a 
pnss6 la nnit sur la cr6te des montagiics qui doniine lonte la 
A^allee de Moira. Tin paysan dit qu’il existo dc I'antrc cote de ccs 
moutagnes unc plaine nsscz belle d’une demi-lieuo d’etendue, et 
tres garuie d'oliviers. Depuis ce matin, I’ennomi marerbe par 
sa gauche, et semble diriger ses colonncs principalcs sur la route 
d’Oporio; cependant il tient encore asscz do monde a la droitc du 
pare que couvre 1 e ecu vent des min imesnomme Sake; etilniontro 
line 12"" de pieces d’artillerie. Le chemiu de Coiinbre passe tres 
pres dc ce convent. 

J’ai envoye <*o niatiu un de mes aides-de-camp au priuco 
d’Essling pour lui dire fpie nous sommes cn presence, et qu'il 
scrait iioccssaire qu’il arrival pour prendre nu parti. Si j’avais le 
eoinmandemenl, j’attaquerals sans liesiter uu seul instant; mais 
je erois, mon clier gmieral, quo vous ne pouvez rion corapromet ire 
ci^vouB tV'heJonnant sur la droitc de I’enuemi; et en poussant ses 
aviiut-postcB, car e’est vtu’itablemcnt parcc point qu'il faudrait lo 
forj’cr a faire sa retraite. 

Je vous renouvelle, &c. 

(Signal Lio Maeechal duc d’Elchingen. 

Section IV. 

A Monsieur le marMiul<V Tussling, eommandaiit-cn-chef 
rarnjf^c de Portugal, Paris, le 4 I)eccm1>re, 1810. 

MoNsiEUR LE PRINCE d’Esslino, —^Ijc general Foy que vous avez 
expMie cst arrive a Paris le 23 NovemDre; il a fait connaitre ^ 
pa majestd ct daiis lo plus grand ddtail co qui s’est passe et votre 
eituation. 

Dfes le 4 Novembre le general Gardanne ^tait en avant 
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d’Almeida avec un corps de 6000 homines. Le conite d’Erlon 
avee les divisions C.jiparede, Conroux, ot la division Fournier a 
dd se trouver ti Guarda vers le 20 jSTovembre. 

L’emporcur, prince, a vu par les journaux Anglais, quo vona 
aviez etabli des ponts sur lo Tage et que vous en avez un sur lo 
Zf'zere, defendu aur les deux rives par de fortes t6les do jmnt. 
fc?a majeste peiiso quo vous devez vous retrancher dans la position 
qno vous oceupez devant i’ennemi; qu’Abrantea ae iron van 1. a 
bOO toises du Tage, vous I’aurez isole do son pent et blo([uo pour 
on faire le siegeL’eniporeur vous reeommando d’dtablir deux 
ponts sur Ic Zezero, de defeudre cos pouts par des onvragcs eon- 
siciorablcs, eomine ceux du Spitz devant Vienne. A'otre ligiu; 
d'operations et de communications devant 6tre(5tablie par la route 
de Garda, partant du Zezcrc, passant par Cardigos, suivani la 
Crete des montagues par Campinlia et Belmonte, vous aurez tou- 
jours la route de Castclbraneo et, Sal vat,ora ])our faire des vivres. 

Je viens de donner de nouveau I’ordre dejs'i reitercc plnsieurs 
fois au due do Dalmatie, d’envoycr le 5'"‘ corp,s sur le Tage entro 
Moutalveo et Villaflor, pour faire sa jonetion avec vous. L’em- 

J iereur croit qu’il scrait lu^cessaire de s’eraparer d’Alcantara, de 
brlilier et de eonsolidcr tons les pouts sur le Zezere et sur le 
Tage, d’assurer tonics vos commuuieatioiis on sassissant b's 
points favorables que pouvent olfrir les h)ealites pour ibrtitier de 
petites positions; des eha,leanx ou maiLSons qui, occupeesparpeu 
do troupes, soient a I’abri des incursions des niilices. 

Vous sentirez, Monsieur le prince d'Essliiig, ravantage do 
regnlaris(^r ainsi la guerre, ce qui vous nietira a .nemo de 
jirotiter de la reunion de tons les corps qiu vout vous reuforcer, 
pour marcher sur lord Wellington et attaquer la gauche do sa 
position, soil pour I’obliger a sc rembarquer en maniiaut snr la 
rive gauche du Tage, ou eulln, si tousccs moyens uereussi.«isaient 
pas, vous serez en inesure de roster en position p(Midant h's inoia 
do Deceinbre et do Janvier, eu vous occupant d’organiser vos 
vivres et dc bien etablir vos communications avec Madrid et 
Ahneyda. 

Tj’nrmdo du centre qui est a Madri»l, ayant des detachements 
sur Placentia, vos communications avee; cette cajntale uosontpas 
didicih s. • 

Ih'iix millions 5(X) millc francs destines a la soldo de votro 
ai’UKH) sent depi a V''aUadolid; deux anlre millions ])a,rteni en #e 
moment de Ba,yonne. Ainsi votro armee sera dans une bonne 
ail uatiou. 

Votro position deviendra Ires emliarrassante i)Our les Anglais, 
qui, independaninKuit d’une corisommation <Mioraie d’JioniraoH et 
a'argeni. so irouveront engages da,ns uinj guern; do systeme, et 
ayant toujours uuc inimeiisite de lialiniens ii la m'^r pour leui* 
rembarquement. IJ faut done, prince, travailler siniM ccssc fi 
vous fortifier vis-a-vis de la position d('8 ennemis, ot pouvoir 
garder la votre avec nioins do monde; ee qui reneb’a unc partio 
do votr(‘ armec mobile et vous metlra a meme dc faire des incur¬ 
sions dans le pays. 
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Vous trouvcrcz ci-joint dcsMoniteui's quidonnent des nouvelles 
de Portru<fal, parveuues par la voie de I’Angleterro, datdcs du 
12 Novembre. 

Le prince de Wagram et do Ncncliatel, 
Major«gendral, 

(Signe) Alexandbe. 

Section V. 

A Monsieur le marechal jtrhice d'Mssling, commandant-en-chcf 
Varmde de Portugal, Paris, le 22 Decemhri', 1810. 

*Te vous cxpedie, prince, le gdneral Foy quo I’empcreur a 
nommd general de division; je vous envoiolcs Mouiteurs; vous 
y verrez quo nous apprenons par Ics nouvellcs d’Angleterre qu'au 
1 Decembre, vous vous fortifioz dans votre position do San- 
tiircm. 

L’empereur met la plus grande importance a ce que vous 
teiiicz constamment c?i dclioc los Anglais, a ce que vous avez des 
pouts sur le Zezerc ot sur le Tage; la saison va devenir bonno 

J )our Ics operations militaires, ot vous aurez le raoycn de harcclcr 
es Anglais ot de b'ur faire dprouvor journcllement des pertes. 
Par Ics nouvclles des journaux Anglais, il parait qu’il y a beau- 
coup (le raaladcs dans Icur ariiiee, ils no comptent quo 27 a 
28 mi lie lioinmes sous les armes et un cffectif do 31 millc, 
y eompris la cavalcrie et rartillcrie. La situation de Tarmcie 
Anglaisc on Portugal tient Londrea dans uuc angoisc coritiniu'llo, 
et rcinpercur regardo coinme un grand avantage do tenir les 
Anglais cn ecbcc, do los attirer cfc de Icur fairo perdre du monde 
dans los affaires d’avant-gardcs, jusqu’a cc quo vous soyez a 
memo de les engager dans uno affaire gcl'imrale. Je reitcro encore 
ail Tuareclial due dc Trdvise I’ordre de marcher sur le Tage avec 
le corps. 

Le oomte d’Erlon, qui reunit son corps h Ciudad-llodrigo, 
va profiler de ce moment on les pluics cessent pour reprendre 
rolTensive ot battre tons ces corps dc mauvaises troupes que so 
trouTcnt sur vos eommuni(;ations et sur vos flancs. 

^’'os pouts etaut bion assurers sur le Ziizere, la ligno dc vos 
c'-pi^rations la plus naturelle parait devoir etre par la rive gauche dc 
colic riviere. 

‘Le gem^ral Fby, a qui I’cmpereur a parld longtemps, vous dou- 
ncra plus de d(5tails. 

Le prince dc Wagrani et de NcuchStel, 
Major-gen(5ral, 

(Signd) Alexandke. 

Section VI. 

A Monsieur U markdiol d’Pssling, eommandant-cn-rhef Varmcc de 
Portugal, Paris, Je IG Janvier, 1811. 

Je vous pri^'vicns, prince, quo par d(?cret imperial, en dale du 
15 de ce inois, I’empcrcur a fornn* une armec du Nord do 
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TEspagfne, dont lo commandement esfc confit? a Monsieur le 
marecLial due d’lstrio qui va etablir sou quartior gentu*al ^ 
Bur^fos. 

L’arrondisscment do I’aniiee dii Nord do I’Espagne esL com¬ 
pose :— 

1°. Do la Navarro formant le gouvcriicmcut do I’Espagno. 

2°. Des trois provinces de la Biscayo ct do la provinco do San¬ 
tander, formant le 4'' gouvernement. 

3°. Do la province des Asturies. 

4°. Des provinces do Burgos, Aranda, el Soria, formant lo 
S'* gouvernement. 

5°. Des provinces do Palencia, Valladolid, Leon, Benevento, 
Toro, et Zamore, formant Ic G" gouvernement. 

(}°. De la province de Salamanque. 

Ainsi cot arroiidissement comprend tout lo pays oecupc par 
les troupes Fran 9 aiseB entre la raer, la France, le Portugal, ct 
los limites de I'arrondissemcnt dos arnnSes du centre et de I’Ar- 
ragon. 

Cette disposition, en centralismit le pouvoir, va donner do 
I’eusemble ct une nouvellc impulsion d’activite aux oi)crationa 
dans toules les provinces du Nord de I’Espagno; ct Monsieur Jo 
inarcchal due d’lstrio mettra un soiji particulior li maiutenir les 
communications entro Valladolid, iSalamanque, et Almeitla. 

.Te vous engage, prince, a correspoudro avee Monsieur lo 
mavecbal due d’Istrie toutes les fois quo vous lo jugcrez utile au 
service. 

D’apres les ordres de I’cmpercur je pr6viens Monsieur le due 
d’lstrio quo dans des cireonstancos imprevues, il doit appujer 
Tarmeo de Portugal etlui porter du secours; je le previous aussi 
quo le 9"'“ corps d’armde serait sous sos ordres dans le eas on 
corps rentrcrait enEspagne. 

Le prince de Wagrara et de Neucbatel, 
Major-gendral, 

(Siguf’) Alixanueb. 

Section VI I. 

A Monxietir le mar^cltal due de Dalniatie, Paris, le 24 * 

Janvier, 1811. 

• 

Vous verroz par lo Moniteur d’hier, Monsieur le due de Dal¬ 
matic, que les armces ile Portugal dtaient a la lin do I’ann^it^ der- 
niere dans la mGme position. L’empcreiir me charge de vous 
reuouveller I’ordre de vous porter au secemrs du prince d’Essliug, 
qui e^t toujours a Santareru; il a plusiours pouts sur le Zczore, 
et il attend que les eaux soient diminuf'cs pour cn jetter uii sur le 
Tage. 11 pai'ait certain que le 9”“ corjis a opero sa jonetion avee 
lui par lo Nord, e’est-ii-dirc, par Almoyda. 

L’empereur espere que le prince d'Msslin^ aura jette un pant 
sur le Tage; ce quo lui doimera des vivres. 

Les corps insurges de Valence et do Murcie vont se trouvor 
occupo par le corps du gendrai Suchet, aussitbt que Tai’agoae 
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Bora ontre noB mains, commc Ta fait la place de Tortoso; 

alors sa majesio jpeme que U 6"‘“ corps et unc partie da 4"'* 
pourroixt so porter au sccours du prince d’Essliiig. 

Le major-general, 

(Signc) Alexandre. 

Section VIII. 

A Monsieur le marSchalprince d’Esslinq, Earis^Je 25 Janvier, 

1811. 

Je vous proviens, prince, qnc Monsieur le mai’eclial due de 
Dalmatic s’est mis en raarche dans les premiers jours de Janvier 
avee Jc S"”"* corps d'armec, un corps de cavalerie, ot uu equipage 
de siege pour sc porter aur lladajuz ot fairc le siege d<' cetfce place. 
Cos troupes out dxl arriver ie K) do oc moia devant Badajoz; je 
mandc auduc de Dalmatic qu’apres la prise de cotto place il doit 
so ])ortor sans perdre de toms sur le Tage avee sou dquipage de 
siege i)our vous doniier les moyens d’assiegcr ct do prendre 
Abra Liles. 

Le prince do Wagram ('t de Neucliatel, 
Major-general, 

(Signo) Alexandre. 


Section IX. 

Au prince de Wagram et do NeucJuifcl, major-gendral, Paris, le 

G Edvrier, 1811. 

Mon cousiu, je xiense quo vous devez envoyer Ic Moiiiteur 
d’aujourd’hui au due do Diumalie, au due de Tnhdso, au general 
Belliarcl, au due d’lstrio, aux coinmandans de Oindad-Hodrigo et 
d’Almeida, aux general Tliiebu.ut, et aux goneraux Dorsenno, 
CafarolJi, et. J’eilfc. Eerivez au due d’Istrie on lui envoyant. b; 
Monit('ur,pour lui annoncer qu’iJ y trouvera les dm-ii lores nouvelles 
(111 IMrlugal, qui paraisseni 6tre du 13j cpio tout paraifc prendre 
line couleur avantageuse: quo si TJudajoz a et(5 pris dans le eourant 
(!(' Janvier, le due de Jjalmatic a pu se porter sur Ic Tag(\ it 
faciliter Vdtahlissement du j>ont au prince d'Esxling; qu’il 
d(r»'ieut done tri* important do laire toutes les dispositions quo j’ai 
ordonnees afin que le ginidral Drouet avee sos deux divisions puisse 
6tro tout entier a la (iisposition du prince d’Essling. Eerivez eu 
nieine teins au due de Dahuatie pour lui faire couuaitre la situa- 
ticui du due d’lslrie, et lui reitercr I’ordre dc Javuriser le prince 
d'Essling pour son passage du Tage; (^ue j’espere que Badnjnz 
aura ('do pris dans lo courani dc Jiinvier; et (j[uc vers le 20 dan 
vier sajonction aura eu lieu sur le Tage, avee le prince d’Essling; 
qu’ii pent, si ccla cst necesaaire, retirer dcs troupes du 4"”'‘ corps; 
quenjin tout est sur le Tage. Sur ce je prie Dicu, mon cousin, 
qu’il vous ait dans sa sainto ct digue garde. 

(Sigue) Nai-olkon. 

P.S. Je vous renvoie votre lettre au due d’Istrie, faites lo 
partir> 
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Section X. 

A Monsieur le marcchal ^prince d'JUsslinff. commxyndant-en-chej 
Varmie de Portugal, Paris, le 7 Perrier, 1811. 

Je vous envoic, prinoc, le Monitoiir du 0; voii« y trouvorez 
las demi^res nouvoUes quo nous avons du Portu<;td; dies vout 
jusqu'au 13 Janvier, ct annoneent quo tout prend una tour rare 
ava.7itageuse. SiPadaioz a eld pris dans le courani de Janrier, 
comme cela^est prohahlc, le due de Dalmatic aura jni fait'e 
marcher des troupes sur le Tage, et vous jheiliter L'vtahlissement 
d'tin pont. Jo lui on ai douiie ot je lui on rditere I'ordrc; roiii- 
pereur espbre quo \fijonciion des troupes de ee mareehal a cu lieu 
maintenant avec vous sur le Tngc. 

Les deux divisions d’inftuitoric du corps du general Drouot 
vont roster ontiercmcnt a voire disposition d’apres les ordres (juo 
je donne a Monsieur le inaroclial due d’lstrio, e.ommandant-oji- 
chof Tarmee du nord de I'Kspagne; jo lui inandc do porter s<ju 
quartier general ii Valladolid, d’etabhr des cor})s noinbreux de 
cavalerie dans la province do Salainanquo afin d’iissuror d’une 
maniere journal iere sure et ra])ide laeorrespondanoe ontreAlmo} da, 
Ciudad .Kodrigo et Valladolid, et nous euvoyer prom pte in out ioutes 
les nouvollcs qui pourront parvenir b- rarim'o de J’urtiigid. 

Jo lui pi’cseris de tenir ?i Ciudad Itodrigo un eorjis du ()()0() 
liommos qui jmisse bloigner toute espeee do troupe enuemi<‘ de 
Ciudad Podrigo ot d’Almeida, faire memo des iueiirsiona sur 
Pinliel et Ciuardo, cmpeelicr qu’il so forme aucun nwsemblciuent 
sur les derrieres du 9'"*' corps, et presontcr des dispositions olfeu- 
sives sur cette froutiere du Portugal. 

Pe rdimir imc forte brigade dela garde imperialo vers Zamora 
d’ou C‘lle sera fi yiortbo de soutenir le corps de Ciudad llodrigo, et 
oil elle so trouvera d’aillcurs dans une jiosition avancee pour agir 
suivant les cireonstanees. 

De reuiiir une autre forte brigade de la garde ii Valladolid ou 
elle sera on mesure d’apjjuyerla jiremiere; ct do rcuinir le resto 
de la garde dans le gouvornement de Burgos. 

Par ees dispositions, prince, les deux divisions d’infanteric* du 
9’^“ corps, seront entibrenient a voire disposition, et avec ce seijours 
vous s('rcz en uiosuro de tenir longtoins la position quo vous oecu- 
pez. do vous porter sur la rive gauche du Tage; ou enlin«ragir 
comine vous le jugerez couvenable sans avoir aucune inquietude 
sur le nord de I’Espagne, puisque le due dTstric' sera a ])ortf‘e do 
marcher sur Almeida et Ciudad Bodrigo et memo sui' Madrid, si 
des eirconstanccs inattendues le rendaieiit neecssaire. 

Dea (juo le du(; dTstrio aura fait sea dispositions il onverra un 
offie.icr au general Drouet, pour Ten iusiruiro et lui faire connoitre 
qu’il pout Tester en entier pour vous renforeer. 

Le general Foy a dupartir vers le 29 Janvier de Ciudad llo¬ 
drigo, avec 4 bataillons ot 30d homines de cavalerie pour vous 
rejoiudre. 

Le prince de Wagram et d<' Neucliatel, 
Major-general, 

(Signd) ‘ Alexandbe. 
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Section XI. 

A Monsieur le marecJud due d'Istrie, Guarda, le 20 Mars^ 1811. 

Mon ciiEit MARj^cuAL, —^Vous aurez appris notre arrivee aux 
fronfcicres du Portugal, rarraee setrouve dans un pays absolument. 
mind; ct avoc toute ina volontd et la patience dc I’armee, jo 
crains do n'y pouroir tenir 8 iours, et je me verrai fored de rentrer 
on Espagne. « 

J’dcris a M. le ct*' d’Erlon pour qu’il fasso approvisionner 
Almeyda et Podrigo; ces deux places n’auraieut jamais dfi 
cesser d’avoir pour 3 mois de vivres aux quels on n’aurait pas du 
Umclicr sous aueun prctexic; et ma surprise est extreme, d’ap- 
prendre qu’il n'y a quo pour 10 jours de vivres a Almeyda. Jo lui 
ecris aussi de prendre uno position entre Podrigo ct Almeyda, 
avec ses deux divisions; vous semtez comliien il est ndccssairo, 
<(u’il se plaiJO a porlec do marclier au secours d’Almcyda. 

Si je trouvais des vivres, jo no quitterais pas Ics Irontiores 
d’Kspagiie et du Portugal, niais comme jo vous I’ai dit, jo ne vois 
gudi’e la possibilitd d’y roster. 

(Signe) Le prince d’Esslinq. 


Section XII. 

A Monsieur le vnardchal due d'Istrie, Alfayaies, le 2 Avril, 1811. 

Mon ciier maekciial, —Le pays quo I’armde occupe ne pouvant 
ail aucune raaniere le faire vivre, je mo vois force de la faire rentrer 
en Espagne. A'’oici les canlonncments quo je lui ni assignes ct 
ritineraire de inarchc dc cliaque corps d’armee. 

(Signd) Le prince d’Esslino, 

Section XIII. 

A l^onsmir le marechal due d’Istrie, Bodrigo, le 5 Anil, 1811. 

Mon ciier marechal, —Je suis arrivd avoc toute Tarmee sur 
Ciudiffl Podrigo. rues troupes depuia plusieura jours sont sans 
pain; et je suia oblige de faire prendre sur les approvisionnements 
de Podrigo 200 mille rations do biscuit, quo je vous prie d’ordon- 
ner do remplacer avee les ressourees qui peuvent ae trouver a 
Salamanque et Valladolid. Is’ous partirons ensuito pour les ean- 
tonnoments quo j’ai eu soin de vous faire connaitre. J’esporc quo 
vous ainvz bien voulu faire donuer des ordres aux intenduns do 
province, d’y faire prdparer des vivres, seul moyen d'y faire 
main tenir I’ordre. 

Jo eomptc* sejourner 3 ii 4 jours ici pour voir si reimemi ne 
s’approclierait pas des idaces. 

(Signt?) 


Le prince d’Esslino. 
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Section XIV. 

A Monsieur (e marichal duo d'Isirie, Salanianque, le\'S AvriU 

1811. 

Mon cube maeeciial, —Ma position devienfctoujoursplusallar- 
maute; les places appcllont dcs seeoiirs; je ne rcQois pas do 
r^ponses do vous a aucuuo do ines doniandes; ei si cet dtat do 
chose so prolonge, je serai forcd de fairc nrendro a I’armee dea 
caiitonnements oh ello puissc vivre, et d ubaudonncr les places 
quo je ue suis pas charge de ddfciidre ct encore bien nioins d'ap- 
provisionner, mes troupes mauquant absolument do vivrcs. 

(Signe) Le puincb d’Essling. 

Section XV. 

A Monsieur le marichal due d'lstriey Paris^ lo 3 Avril, 1811. 

Lo gdneral Foy est arrivd, Monsieur le marcchal due d’Tstrie, 
ainsi quo les deux aides-de-camp du raardchal prince d’Kssliug, 
le capitaino Porcher, et lo chef d’cscadron Pelet. II parait quoTo 

S rineo d’Essling avoc son corps d’armde preud position a Guarda, 
olmonte, et Alfayates. Ainsi il ])rotbge Ciudad llodrigo, 
Almeyda, Madi’id at I’Andalousie. Sos coinraimicatioiis doiveiit 
s’etablir faeilenient avoc Tarrade du midi par Alcantara et lladajoz. 
Si CO qu’on ue preroit pas, lo prince d’Essling dtoit viveinent 
attaqud par I’anneo Anglaise, rcnipcreur penso que vous ^ourriez 
le soutetur .acce une 15;«e de millcs Jioinmes. L’armdo du centre 
doit avoir ponsse un corps sur Alcantara. L’amido du midi sera 
renforede par cc quo vou.s aurez ddja fait partir, ct d’apres io 
prince d’Essling, ello va sc Irouver asscz forte pour no rien 

craiudro de I’enncmi. 

(Le rcste cst sans intorot.) 

Lc major-gdneral, 

(Signe) AliEXANDEB. 


Section XVI. 

A Monsieur le marichal due d’Isirie, Salamanque, le 17 Avrilf 

1811, 

Mon ciiEtt MAB^cHAL, —Lo gdndral Ilcynaud, commanJUint 
Bupdriciir a llodrigo, ainsi que le general Marchaud, qui est^vec 
sa division autour de cetfce place, me rendent compte que 2 divi¬ 
sions Portugaises avoc unc division Anglai.se ont pris position aux 
environs d’Almeyda. Quoique cetto place ait encore des vivrcs 
pour une 20'"® do jours, et quo les Anglais et les Portugais 
meurent de faiin dans lours positions, il fuut fairc dcs dispositions 

S our les eliasser au dela de laCoa, ct pour ravitailler cetto place. 

c vous propose en consequence,mou chcr mardchal.de mettrea ina 
di.«iposition 12 a 16^)i) chevaux, ceux do I’armdc dc Portugal n’etant 
en dtat de rendre aucun service; jo vous deman de de plus une 
division d’iufanterie pour placer on reserve. Vers lo 24 ou le 
29, CCS forces se joindront aux 6 divisions quo je compte rciunir 
de Tarinde de Portugal pour attaquer I’ennernii s’il nous attend 
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dans St'S positions ct le chasscr an dela de la Coa. II cst impos- 
siblo do fairc foire le moindrc nioiivcment a ioutes ces troupes, 
du moms a celles dc I'amide do Portuf;al pour attaquer rennemi; 
si on ne pent lour faiivdistribuer pour 10 jours do biscuit et avoir 
dc I’oau do vie a la suit de I’annee. Jo vous domando encore 15 
a 18 pieces d’artilleric bien atteldos, cellos amosordresdtanthors 
d’^itat de marcher. Avee ces moyens, nul doute que I’ennemi no 
Boit dt^'postd ct chass^ liors des frontieres de I’Eapagne et au dela 
dc la Coa. Mon clier marochal, jo vis ici au jour de jour; je suia 
Bans le sol, vous pouvoz tout; il taut done nous cnvoylrdu biscuit, 
dc I’eau dc vie, au pain et de Torge. Co sera avee ces raoyons 
one nous pourrons raanreuvror. II no faut pas perdre un instant. 
Jl est ires urgent dc marcher au secours d’Almoyda. C’est a vous 
ji donner vos ordrt's; ct vous me trouvorez porld dela meilleuri' 
volonie a fairc tout ce qui sera conveimblo aux inloj ols do S. M. 

(Signo) Le pkikoe u'Essliko. 

Section XVII. 

A Monsieur le mar6c1ial dvc iVJstric, Salaniatique, le 22 Arril, 

1811. 

Mont cher mareciiaI/, —J’ai ro<;u votro dop6che. Toutes vo.s 
pronu'sscs de vous rdunir a raoi s’ovauouissont dont; dans h' 
momoiit ou j’en ai bosoin; ravitaillor Alnujida et llodrigo est la 
operation et la seule qui pout nous donner la faculte do rendro 
Tarmoc de Portugal disponiblo, lorsqu’on n'aura plus rien a 
craindre sur le sort des places. En y jettaut pour 3 a 4 niois do 
vivros, on pent ensuitc diablir plusieurs colonnes mobiles; on 
pent envojmr des troupes ii Avila et Sogovie; on pout au bosoin 
appuyor le mouvomont de rarmoe d’Andalousie. Mais ne serait 
il pas lionteux de laisser rendre une place faute de viv^res, on pre¬ 
sence de deux mari^'chaux dt^ I’Euipm;? Jo vous ai dejii prevenu 
dc la nullito do nia oavalerie, de rimpossibilite oil se trouvout les 
chevaux d’arlillerio de roudre auouii service. V^ous savt^z aussL 
que jo dois envoyor le 9'”® corjis on Andalusie; je voulais aiissi 
Ic laire comiourir avant son depart au ravitaillement des places, 
roj, vez-vous, moil chor marochal, balancer un seid instant a 
m’envoyer de la cavalerie,et doBattolagos d’artillorie, si vous voiilcz 
gar4t'r votre materiel P Nc vous ai-jo pas prevenu quo je com- 
moucerais mon niouvement le 20? et vous paraissez atteudro lo 
(22) unc secondo domandc de ma pari. Vous lo savez aussi bit'll 
que moi, perdre un ou deux jours a la guerre est beaucoup; et 
ce delai peui avoir des suites laeheuses tju’on no rt^pare plus. 

Quana je vous ai dit (pio jt' ne reuncrais que 6 divisitms, 
e’etait pour ne pas tout degarnir des points importans oceupes 
par les corps d’armee; mais do la cavalene et de rartillerie sont uu 
secours dont je ne puis me passer. Jo vous prie on consequence, 
mon cher marochal, dc me faire arrivor de la cavalerie et de.s 
attelages d’artillerie a marches forcees. Kdflechissez qu'uue fois 
les places rdapproviaionnees, je pourrai disposer des f de I’arm^e, 
et que cette operation passe avant tout. 
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En m’ofPrant dc nous envoyor les attolages pour IG piocos, voua 
aurez bien eniendu, sans doute, mon o]icr niart'chal y oomprendre 
ceux neccssaires pour les caissons dcs pieces. 

(Sigue) Le PiiiNCK d'Essliito. 


Section XVIII. 

A Monsieur le marshal due d'lstrw, Salamanque, le 21 Avril, 

1811. 

Mon Aiee maeeciial, —Jo me mids demaiu a Ciudad 
Rodrigo, oil toute Tarmec sera rduun; le 20. Lc ravitaillemenl do 
la ])laee d’Almeida est du plus liaut interefc pour 1<!8 armos do 
S.M.; et il out L^e bien a dosirei* quo los soeours quo j’ai ou 
I’honueur devous demauder nous eussciit ote envoyi'i,. L’onneiui 
])urait avoir do 20 a 29 inillo homines autoui' ile cette plaeo. 
V^ous dire quo jo n’aui’ai en eavalerie quo 15 a 18o0 liomiuos, ot 
seulemcni 20 pieces do canon pour toute rarmoo, e’est vous faii‘»' 
Bcntir, mon chermareelial, combion votre seeours ni’cut ohi noces- 
saire au nioins sous deux rapports, pour votre armoe nubiio ot 
pour la tranquilliie du nord do rEspagno. de n’ai pas iiumago 
inos instaneoLS auym's do votis. Si nios oHbrts n’otaiout pns lu'u- 
reux, votre ddvoueinont pour le siTviee do I’enipercur, ions 
ferait cortainemont regretter de no pas les avoir sooondes avM'o 
les moyeus que vous m’aviez fait esperer, avant quo j’eu eusso 
besoin. 

(Sigm^) Le luiiNcr d’EssJiIno. 

Section XIX. 


A Monsieur le marSchal due d'lstric, liodriyo, lc 29 Aoril, ]8i)0. 

Mon ciiEii MAUECJtAL, —Vos lottn'SHont iueoncevablos. Dans 
cello du 20, vous mo dites que vous no pouvez me douuer aueiiii 
Boeours. Par idle du 22 vous mo dites que le 25 ou Jo 29 
me joindrez partout ou jo siTai, et quo la tele de voire eolojuie 
arrivora a Salanniuque le 2G. Par cello quo je rof/ois a rinstarit. 
vous me dUes, que votre (‘avalcrie et votre arlillerie so trouieut 
encore le 27 a une jouniee ou arriorc de Salamanque; vous 
coueluez que mou tuouvimient doit etre iiui; I't vous mo temoig- 
noz VOS regrets de u’avoir pu y eoojierei*. Convene/-, ny^n elier 
mareolial, que si rarmoo dc Portugal reiseviiit un eehoe, vous 
aui'ioz bien dos reproclios a vous faive. Je i ous ai dmnande do 
I’artLllerie ot des utlelages ot encore ])lus positivmnent de la cava- 
leriiq vous avez sous difforens pretexto.s elude ina doinande. 
Toiiti's los troupes cjui sont en Espagne, sent d(‘ la mome famille 
Vous etes, juaquos a eo qu'il y ail de nouvoiuix ordi-os, ehargd de 
la defense ot dc rajiprovisiorjuement des places d’Aluu'ida el do 
Rodrigo. Jc n’auraispas mieux demandc que d’employer I’armec 
de Portugal sous rues ordres a defendre ccs places, a imirclior au 
seeours dc rarnice du midi; mais comment puis-je le fairc saiu 
vivres? 

Je comptc faire mou mouvement demoin matin. J'ignore 
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quelle pourra fitre Tissue ilo ee mouvement; si ma lettre •vons 
arrive dans la journdo do deniain, votro cavalerie et votre artil- 
lerie pourraieut loujours se inettro en mouveraont dans la imit 
pour arriver opres dcinain 1‘'" Mai a Cabrillas. Jo vous prio de 
fairc filer sans s’arroler le biscuit, la farinc, le grain que vous 
n’aurcr, pas manque do rdunir a la suite de vos troupes. 11 cst 
instant que ces ressourccs conime beaucoup d’autres arrivent u 
Jlodrigo; cotte place n’aura pas pour 15 jours de vivres. A mon 
depart d’ici, il faudra quo des convois eonsiddrablos y soient 
eiivoyds. *’ 

(Sigud) Le tbince d’Esslikg. 

Section? XX. 

A JlTomieiir le marivlaCL chic de liaquae, Paris, lo 20 Avril, 

1811. 

Moxsieur le duc deHaguse, —Youstrouverezei-joiut TorJrc 
do Tempercur qui vous donne Ic commandement de I'armde du 
Portugal, de donne Tordre au mardclial prince d’Essling de aous 
r(‘mellro lo eomuiandcuient do cotte armde. Saisissez les renea 
d’une main fermc; Taites dans Tarmde les cliangemcnvS qui devicn- 
draieut ndcessaircs. L'intention do Tcraperenr est que lo duo 
d’Abrantes et le general Ee 5 'nier res tent sous vos ordres. S. M. 
coinpte assez sur le ddvouement quo lui portent ses gdndraux, 
pour ctre persuade qu’ils vous seconderont do tous leurs moyens. 

L’eiupereur ordonue, Monsieur lo duc de Itaguse, que le 
prince d'Essliug en quittant Tarmde n’emraene avec lui que son 
Ills et un de ses aides-de-camp. Maia son chef d’etat-major, le 

{ fdndral Eririon, hi colonid Pelet, ses autre aides-de-camp, tous 
PS ollleiers de son etat-mnjor doivent rester avec vous. 

TouLefois, Monsiem- le due, je vous le repete S. M. met en vous 
uuo confiauce enticro. 

Lo Mojor-gendral, &e. 

(Signe) Alexandee. 


, No. III. 

X^s Orders Fran^cus, prisonniers de Cruerre, d^tdius a la 
j^laison line S. Jean, ti AJvnsienr le gdtdral Trant, Gottver- 
vvur de la Fille el Province d'Oporto. 

MoxsiEUii LE aKNKKAL, —Chacun des offleicrs Fran^iais, pri- 
souniers do guerre, detenus ii la niaison rue S. Jean, peiietrd des 
obligations qiTil vous a, de.sirerait vous olfrir individucllement 
Texpression do sa rcconnoisancc. C’est nous quo ces messieurs 
<'nt elioisi pour etro aupros de vous lour organes, et nous sommes 
d‘autant plus flattds do eette commission agreablc qu’il n'y en a 
pas un parmi nous qui dans son particulier n’ait re^u do vous des 
Forvioes important a. Nous osons nous flatter que vous agreerez 
favorableinent cc foible temoignage do notre gratitude et les sin- 
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ccrcg romercimenta que nous reuons vous presenter pour ionics 
lea bontcs que vous avcz eus pour nous. Cc n’cst paa sans uu 
vif regret g,uc nous enviaageona Ic moment de votre tfopart, maia 
ce que d^ja vous avcz fait pour nous, nous fait esperor que votro 
solicitude s’dtendrn au dela. do voire siijour et que pendant votro 
absence nous continuerona a en dprouver les eneta, 

Ce n’est pas, monsieur le general, d’apres I’dtenduc do noire 
Icttro qu’U faudra mesurer eelle de notre reconnoissance; nous 
aommes mieux en dtat de sentir que d’exprimer cc quo noua vous 
devona eijorsque des circoustancea plus bcureuses nous ramene- 
ront vers notre patrie, nous nous ferons un devoir et uiic satis¬ 
faction de faire connaitre la maniero dont nous avona ete traitds ct 
les peincs quo vous vous dies donnds pour adoucir notre sort. 
Nous nous recommandons a la continuation do votre bicuveil- 
lance, et nous vous prions d’agreer rassurance do gratitude ct 
de haute consideration avec Icsquelles nous avons riionneur 
d’etre, monsieur le general, vos irbs humbles ct trbs obeissauis 
serviteurs, 

Au nom des ofliciers Frau 9 ais, prisonniers do guerre, 

Fallot, 

Doctcur mddecin des armeca Fran^aiscs attaehd au 
grand quartier gendral do Tarniee de Portugal. 

Le colonel sous inspecteur aux revues des trou ()08 Fran^aisca, 

Cate LOT. 

H. Dela HAVE, 

C""’’ do la Marine. 


No. IV. 

Section I. 

Letter from licnt.-qcncral Graham l<> the riqht houourahte Tlearq 
U~cUcshy, Isla tie I^eon, \‘Uh A/Vor/z, 1811. 

Sin,—You will do justice to mv reluctance to (‘nlcr into any 
controversy for the purpose of eounlcractmg the etlccts of that 
obloquy ukicli you yourself and many others assured me my 
conduct -vvas exposed to by the reports circulated at Cadi*, rela¬ 
tive to the issue of the late expedition. 

Put a copy of a printed statement of general La Pcfi^having 
been shown to me, which, by iuiplieatiou at least, leaves the 
blame of the failure of the most brilliant jirospects on me, it 
becomes indispensably necessary that 1 should take up my pen 
ill self-defence. 

Having already sent you a copy of my despatch to the earl of 
Liverpool, with a report of the action, I will not trouble you 
w ith a detail of the first movemimts of the army, nor with any 
other obsei-vation relative to them, than that the troops suffered 
much unnecessary fatigue by marching in the night, and without 
good guides. 

Considering the nature of the service wc were engaged in< I 
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wan most anxious that the army sliould not come into contest 
u illi tlic enemy in an exhausted state, nor be exposed to the 
attack of the enemy but when it was well collected; and, in con- 
sequenco of representations to this ell'ect, I understood that the 
luareli of the afternoon of the 4th was to be a short one, to 
take up for the night a position near Conil; to prepare uhieJi, 
stafl'-olUcers, of both nations, were sent forward with a proper 
escort. 

The mareli was, nevertheless, continued through the night, 
with those frequent and harassing halts which the necessity of 
groping for tlie way occasioned. 

When the British division began its march from the position 
of Barrosu to tliat of Uermeja, I hft the general on the Barrosa 
height, nor did I know of his intentions of quitting it; and, 
when I ordered the division to countermarch in the wood, I did 
so to support tlio trooiis left for its defence, and believing the 
general to be there in person. In this belief I sent no report of 
the attack, which was made so near the spot where the general 
urns supposed to be, and, though confident in the braveiy of the 
British troops, 1 u as not less so in the support I should receive 
from the Spanish army. The distance, houever, to Bcrmeja is 
trilling, and no orders were given from head-quarters for the 
movement of any corps of the {Spanish army to support the 
British division, to prevent its defeat in this unequal contest, or 
to profit of the success earned at so Jieavy expense. Tlio 
Tohmtary zt'al of tlio iuo small battalions (Walloon guards and 
Ciudad Kcal,) whieli liad been detached from my division, 
brought them alone back from the \Nood; but, notwithstanding 
their utmost efforts, they could only eome at the close of tho 
action. 

Had the VIhole body of the Spanish cavalry, with tho horse- 
artillery, been rapidly sent by the sea-l)i‘aeh to form in the ])lain, 
and to envelop the enemy’s left; had the greatest part of tJie 
infantry been marched through the pine-wood, in our rear, to 
turn his right, what success might have been expected from smdi 
decisive movements F The enemy must cither have retired 
instantly, and without oeeasioniiig any serious loss to the British 
divisitm, or lie would have exposed himself to absolute dt'struc- 
fion, nis cavalry greatly outnumbered, his artillery lost, Ids 
column^ mixed and in confusion; a general dispersion wouhl 
have been the inevitable cousequeneo of a close pursuit; our 
wearied men would have found spirits lo go on, and would have 
done so trusting to finding refreshments and repose at Chichnia. 
This moment was lost. Within a (piarter of an hour’s ride of tho 
Be(‘ne of action, the general rema ined ignorant of M'hat was passing, 
andnolhing wasdone! Let not.then,ihis action of Ban-osa formany 
par! of the* general result of the transactions of tho day; it was an 
aeeidenlalfeature; itwastlieresultofno combination, itwasequally 
unseen and unheeded by the Spanish staff; the British division, 
left alone, suffered the loss of more than one-fourth of its number, 
and became luilit for future exertion. Need I say more to justify 
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my dcifirmiiiation of declining any furtlior co-operaiion in the 
field towards tlic prosecution of tlio object of the expodilionV I 
am, however, free to confess that, having thus placed myself and 
the British division under the direction of the S])ani8h coin- 
inander-in-chief in the field, (contrary to my instructions,) I 
should not have thought myself justified to my Icin^ and coun¬ 
try to risk the absolute destruction of this division in a second 
trial. But I have a right to claim credit for what would liavo 
I ren my conduct from what it was; and I Avill ask if it can bo 
doubteef, after my zealous co-operation throughout, and the 
ready assistlbicc afforded to the troops left on Barrosa heiglit, 
that the same anxiety for tlie .success of the cause would not 
liave secured to the Spanish army the utmost efforts of the 
British division during the whole of the enterprise, /lad tve been 
supported as we had a right to expect? 

There is not a man in the division who would not gladly liavo 
relinquished his claim to glory, acquired by the action of Barrosa, 
to have shared, with the Spaniards, the ultimate success that was 
within our grasp as it were. 

The people of Spain, the brave and persevering people, are 
universally esteemed, respected, and admired bv all who value 
liberty and independence; the hearts and hands of British soldiers 
will over be with them; the cause of Spain is felt by all to ho a 
common one. 

I conclude with mentioning that f he only request expressed f,o 
me at' head-quarters, on the morning of the 6th, on knowing 
of my intention to send the British troops across ^he river St- 
Petri, was that the oppcritnntg of loithdrawing the Spanish troops, 
during the night, was lost; an<l on my observing tliat, after such 
a defeat, there was no risk of attack from an eni'iny, a very con¬ 
trary opinl'^n was maintained. 

In point of no enemy ever appeared during several days 
employed in bringing oil'the noundeiiand burying the d<*ad. It 
may be pi'oper to remark on the report pnblislu’d relativi' to the 
enemy's number at St. Petri, (toOO men of V'illatte's division,) 
tbat, by till' concurrent iestiniony of all the French otlieers here, 
gmierai Villatte’s division had diarge of the whole'line,—what, 
ilu'ii, must be tbc sl rengtli of that division to have afforded 
mi'll f.o St. Petri alonet' In order to establish, by antheiitic docu- 
nienls, facts which may have been disputed, and to elu< 4 jdatc 
otlu'rs, 1 enclose, by way of ilppondix, the reports of variojs 
oiheers of tliis division. 

I have the honour to be, &c. Ac. &a. 

(Signed) Tnos. Geatt.a.m, 

Li.-genorai. 

P.S. I must add t!us postscript distinctly to deny my liuvlng 
spokc'ii, at head-(inarter.s, in the I'vening of tlie rdb, of seinliug 
for more troops, or for provisions from the Isla, J\ly visit was a 
very short one, of mere ceremony. I may have a.sked if the 
Spanish troops expected xvero arrivi'd. 'J'liis error must have 
aiisenfrom the dillicidiy of conversing in a foreign language. 
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Wiili this I send you a sketch of llie ground, &c., of the 
action of Barrosa; hy which it will be seen how impossible, 
according to my judgment, it would bo for an enemy to expose 
his loft flank, by making a direct attack through the wood on the 
Bermeja position, wliile that of Barrosa was occupied in force by 
the allied army. 

Section II. 

Af^Jutani-^generaVs state of the troops assembled at Tat'ifa, under 
iJie command of lieut.-general Graham, %hth Fei. 1810. 


Number of 

Designations. llajotiets. Commanders. 


Two squadrons of 2 Tid 
German hussars. 

a • • 

^lajor Busche. 

Dctfichinent of artillery ... 

• IB 

Major Duncan. 10 guni. 

Detachment of engineers... 

47 

Captain Birch. 

llrigiule of gu.'ii’ds re-in ' 
forced by a detachinoiit 
of the 2 nd battalion 95tli 
nflc.s. . 

1221 

Brigadier gen. Dilkcs, 

1 st battalion 28th fool: 
2nd battalion G7th; 2nd 
bathalion 87 th ; rc-in- 
forced witli 2 companies 
of the 20th Portuguese. 

1764 

Colonel Wheatley. 

Flank hattalion composed' 
of detachments of the 
IJrd hattalion O.'itli rifles 
and two companies of 
the 47tli foot.. 

. 994 

Lt-col, A. Barnard, OStli regt. 


Two couijKinioRof 2n(l 
liilion lull rogt. ; two 

conip.aiiios of ]st liif- 475 Lt.-col. I’lrown, 23lli rogt. 

2 ftth rogt.; two 
fompaiiios of 2 nd bat- 
t^ilion 82ii<l regt.- 

One company of tlin toynl 1 33 Lieutenant Read. 

sWn corps. f 

Total number of bayonets 41.34 

The hussars were about... 180 

Total of B.ibrcBiind bayonets 4294, with 10 guns. 
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Sectioit III.— Battle of Baeosa. 

Extract from a letter of general Frederick Ponsonby. 

‘ l^rocecded rapidly towards the entrance of tlie wood, found 
the Grcrmans, and conducted them along the right flank of our 
little array. "Wo came in contact witli the French dragoons, 
whom we found nearly abreast of our front line and about three 
hundred yaAls apart from it on our right flank; our line had just 
halted and the flring was gradually decreasing at the time wo 
charged. I do not imagine the French dragoons much exceeded 
us in number; they behaved well, but if we nad had half a dozen 
stout squadrons the mass of beaten infantry would not havo 
returned to their camp.’ 

Section IV.— ^Battle of Alditeiia. 

Extract of a letter from colonel Light, serving in the 4ith dragoons^ 

at the battle of Albuera. 

* After our brigade of infantry, first engaged, were repulsed, 
I w'as desired by general d'Urban to tell the count do Peniie 
Villamur to charge the lancers, and W'c all started, as I thought, 
to do the thing well; but when witliin a few paces of the enemy 
the whole pulled up, and there was no getting them farther; and 
in a few moments after I was left alone to run the gauntlet as 
well as I could.’ 
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Section VI. 

Intercepted papers of colonel Le Jetme. 

OaDRii. 

H eat ordonn6 a Monsieur lo colonel baron Le Jeune, mon 
A.D.C., dopartir sur le cbamp en poste pour porter les ordres ci- 
joints et parcourir I’Andalousie et I’Estremaduro. 

Monsieur le colonel Le Jeune se rondra d’abor da Grenade 
auprfes de Monsieur le general Sebastiani, commandant du 4"'“ 
coros d’arm^e, et il lui remettra les ordres qui le corcernent. 

De Grenade, Monsieur le Jeune so rendra par S^vdlo devaut 
Cadiz, ct vcrra par lui-m6me la situation des choses, afin do pouroir 
a son retour en rendre un compto d<?taillc a rcmpcrour. I^usicur 
Le Jeune remettra a Monsieur lo mareclial due de Dalmatic, les 
ddpeebcB qui lui son! destinies, soit a Si'sville, soit a Cadiz, soit 
partout ou il sera. II se rendra onsuite au 5"*® corps d'armee com- 
mande par Monsieur le marC‘cbal due de Trdvise enEstreraadnre j 
le corps doit 6tre a Badajos, ou m^me sur lo Tage. 

Monsieur Le Jeune prendra une connaissanco exacte de sa posi¬ 
tion, ct de celle des troupes do I’armdo du centre commanddc par 
lo general ■ —" qui sont r^unies sur lo Tage. Il rerra si 
COB corps Bont on communication avee I’acmde oe Portugal, et 
recueillera les nouvelles que Ton pourrait avoir de cotte armdo do 
ce c6t^. 

Monsieur Le Jeune prendra tous les renscignemens noccssaires 

{ >our pouvoir repondre a toutes les questions do remporcur, sur 
a situation des choses on Andalousic, devant Cadiz, et on Estro- 
madure, d’ou il viendra me rendro compto de sa mission. 

Le prince de Wageam et de Neufchatel, 
Major-general. 

Pam, le 14 Fierier^ 1811. 

Section VII. 

Fxiracts from, Le Jeune's nporis. 

Cadiz. 

* Montagnes do Bonda foyer d'insurreciion entro le 4*"* corps 
et le premier.’ • 

‘Les obusiers a la villantrois portent a 2560 toises: I’obus doit 

f )esor 75 livres, et eontient 11 ft 12 onces de poudre: on charge 
'obusier a poudre d’un du poids do I’obus ^our obtenir cette 
distance. Ii n'y on a que le 4 en batterie: a la redoute Na- 

S oleon on on a 12 en fondus: mais il manque do projcctilles et 
e la poudre en sufiisante quantitd. Toutes les oIjus n’<Sclateat 
pas en villo.’ 

‘ Le pent de St. Petri a dte traverse le jour de I’affaire par un 
sergent du 24®* qui est revenu avecles Espagnolsquoron a pris. 
Le moment eut 6t6 favorable pour s’emparor do I'lsle.’ 

‘ Lo due de Bellune bien onnuy<5, d^‘sire beaucoup retoumer; 
bon general, maia voyant les choses trop en noir.‘ 

B n 2 
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Section VIII. 

Fiierto Heal, 20 Mare, 1811. 

Mon CHER GENERAL,—^Enfia apr&s 16 jours dcs plus cruelles 
souffrances je me trouve en dtat de reprendre la plume et de 
coutinuer le rd(jit que j’ai eu i’lionneur de voue adresser dans ma 
Icttrc du G au 7 de co mois. 

L’une des choses quimeritc d’abord de fixer votre attention, eat 
la composition dc cetto armde combindc dont nous arons et6 tout- 
a-coup assaillis. J’ai ddj6 dit que le 26 Fdvrier un% fiotte de 180 
Toiles dtait sortie de Cadiz portant 1500 kommes de ddbarquement, 
et quo de ce nombre dtaient environ 4000 Anglais et 1000 Por- 
tugais. Cette fiotte se dirigea vers Tarifa ou le ddbarquement so 
fit le lendemain sans ancun accident. II parait que los Anglais 
en rdunissant les garnisons d'Algeciras et de Gibraltar a quelques 
rcstes de troupes venues recemment de Sicile, avaient ddj4 formd k 
I'arifa un petit corps de 1000 Anglais et dc 2000 Portugais com- 
niaude par le general Stuart, et qui forma avec 2 ou300 liornmes 
de cavalerie, T’avant garde de Texpedition dirig6e centre nous. 
Cette armee ainsi compos^e de 10 a 12,000 Espagnols bien ok 
mal equipds, de 4 5(XX) Anglais et do 3000 Portugais se rait 

<>nfin <‘n carapagne, et vint nous attaquer le 6. E parait que 
.Monsieur le mariJckal Victor ne fut instruit que tard de la vraie 
direeLiori prise par Tarmee ennemie. II arriva a Ckiclana le 5 
outre 8 et 9 lieurcs du matin, suivi des bataillons de la I'® et 
2"“ division: le plan d’operations auquel il s’ai’rfita fut d’envoyer 
Bur le cliamp la division Villatle avec un regiment de cavalerie aiix 
lignes de St. Petri, avec ordre de laisser arriver I’enncmi, do lui 
resistor foiblement pour I’engager a suivre notre mouvement de 
retraite et de Tattircr ainsi sous la position St. Anne, ou il ne 
pouvait nianquer de so trouver dans une situation extrdmement 
tlosavaniageuse. Pendant cette niancBuvre Monsieur le marecbal 
Victor s’etait lui-ni6me portd avec la 1™ et 2'*“ division entre Conil 
et St. Petri, a pen pres a la hauteur de la Torre Barrossa avec 
I’intention de couper a ronnemi la retraite des montagnes. La, 
reneontrant la queue de I’armee, qui finissait de se filer, il la fit 
attaipier vigoureusement, culbuta tout ce qui se rencontra devant 
luj? et accula les Espagnols a la mer, mais les Anglais que cette 
manmuvro bardie mettaient entro deux feux, et dans Timpossibilite 
de pegagner CoiiU, revinrent sur leurs pas, et attoquant avec la 
rage uu dcsespoir, ils forefront ii la retraite nos deux divisions, 
qui ne formaient pas ensemble 5000 kommes. 

Cependant Monsieur le mardckal Victor se croyait si sur de la 
rictoire qu’avant d’attaquer il envoya ordre aux troupes qui dtaicut 
a Mddina, do se porter entre Veger et Conil, pour ramassor lo 
reste des trainards; les bagages, et les trains de munitions qu’ils 
pouvaient rencontrer. 

Le projet d’attirer Tennemi sur lo feu de St. Anne n’avait pas 
mieux reussi du c6td de la division Villatte; car si cette division 
fut d’abord assaillie par presque toute Tarmeo oombinee, les gend- 
raux Aaglais et Espagnols, avertis de bonne keure que Mousieur 
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le marcclial les tournaienl avcc un corps de troupes, arr^Movout 
Icurs colonncs sur la rive gauche du ruisseau qui louche au Moidiii 
Almanza, et la, natureliemeut retranchus dcrriere cc marais, Us 
11 euront a garder que le pout et le Moulin, les seals cndroits par 
lesquels on. pouvait les attaqucr. Quelqne chose de plus malhcn- 
reux, fut, que dfes le commencement do I’action, nos fignes do St. 
Petri n’^tant pas defendues, il sortit par le pout de Padeaux 6000 
liommes de troupes Iraichcs do la Isla, lesquels se pla^ant cu 
bataille devant la division Villatte, ct eouverta par la ruisseau du 
Moulin d’Alnjanzajlaisserent aureste dol’amiee eombindela liberto 
de se retoumortout entiere contro rattaque de Monsieur le mare, 
chal Victor. Ainsi se termina la bataille du 6, ronnemi coueha 
sur son champ de battaille, sans poursuivre les divisions Laval et 
Itulin dans leur rctraite. Jo vous ai ddja fait part do uotro 

{ )crto. Le general PuUn que nous croyous tue parunoballc, qui 
ui a travorsd la t^te, a did portd par les Anglais a la Isla, r*u 
apres deux jours de Idtlmrgie, il a dound signes de vie; on dit 
qu’il va mieux. 

La perto de Tenncmi a etd ii peu pres de 3000 Anglais ou 
Portugais, ct do 5 a COO Espagnols, tues ou blesses; les Anglais 
ont cu beaucoup des ofRciers mis hors de combat, ou croit les 
gdndraux Grdm ct Stuart ainsi que le gdndral Pena blesses. 
Le 6 a la pointc du jour nous nous attend ions bien a luie att aquo 
gdndrale qui pouvait nous-dtro trbs funeste; mais renneuii so 
contenia a oceuper avec 2(XK) hommes le forte do Medina, que 
nous avions un peu imprudemment abaiidonnes: la flotillc eiinemio 
fit aussi des ddmonstrations d’attaque sur le Trocadero, mais sans 
effet. Elle ddbarqua 6 a 700 hommes entre le Port de St. Mario, 
ct Ic fort St. Cataime, qui fut somme de se rendro; on rdpondit 
a coups do canons. Un ollicier Anglais vint chez le gouverneur 
do St. Marie le prevenir qu’il allait prendre possession de la villo, 
mais il avail laisse sea troupes a. la porie. Elies eourent fiiirc 
unc action d’dclat en bnilant ct rdduisant la petite redouto St. 
Antoine, qui u’dtait point gardde; enchanids de ce suecos ils 
sc rembarquerent. m. le niardchal s’altcndaitblen a dtre attaquds 
le 0 a Cliielana, il avail donnd des ordres en consdquonf.o, oos 
ordres furent mal interprdtes, et ou endommagea nial-a-propos 
dans la unit quelques uns de nos ouvrages, mais ils funnit sur Us 
champ r^ards. Lui-mdme dtait venu a Puerto Pdal av('e la 
division Laval, et avail envoyd la 1“''*’ division a St. Marie pour 
reprendre la ligne de Blocus coramc avant la bataille du 5. Le 
5”'“ regiment de chasseurs fut envoyd entre I’uorto Peal ot 
MdJina a la fermo do Geurr^ en reconuaissance; il y rencontra 
unc postc d(5 cavalerie cnnemie, et la tailla en pidees. Lo (5 nu 
soil', on essaya de reprendre le forte de Medina, mais saussuceos. 
Le 7 il fallut y envoyer plus de monde, ct les Espagnols Veva* 
cufcrcnt sans opposcr dc rdsistance. 

Dans la nuit du 6 les Espagnols avaient rases nos lignos de 
St. Petri, ils employerent pendant plnsieurs jours et plusicurs 
nuits 6(X)0 hommes, a transporter ;i la Isla du bois, dout ils 
manquaient, quelques jours aprbs, nous avons fait cesser cca 
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approvisionnomcnts, en r^renant la position de St. Petri, ou on 
ne trouva personne; les Espagnols craignant une rdp^ition do 
raffairc du 2 Mara, ont detruita eux-mSme de forte bonne grace 
Icjir teto de pont, et replid leur pont de radeaux, dfes ce moment 
chacuii rcsta cboz aoi, comme avant lea boatilitds. 

Ihi 21 Mars, 1811. 

II est siirprenant que I’armde combinde ne nous ait pas pour- 
Buivis lo 5, bien plus surprenant encore qu’eUe ne nous ait point 
attaques le 6 au matin; on en con^oit plusieurs raisons. On 
conjecture d’abord que la principaJe perte do la bataille diant 
toinbee sur les Anglais, qui ont eu un grand nombre d’officiers et 
I nemo leurs generaux, mis hors de combat, les Espagnols n’ont 
jias osd venir seuls nous attaqiier. Le gdndral ChAm Toulait 
ccpcndant les y eontraindre le lendemain, mais sur leur refus 
formel, il les a traitd de laches, do gens indignes d’dtre secourus, 
31s ont rdpondnqu’ils feraient une sortie de la Isla si Ton voulait 
mettre le tiers d’Anglais ou Portugais avec les deux tiers d’Es- 
pagnols, lo gdndral Aiiglais a rdpondu qu’il n’exposerait plus un 
st'ul de SOS soldats avec des troupes do cette esp^ce, et sur lo 
champ il a donne ordrc aux Anglais et Portugais de se retirer 
a Cadiz ou dans le ville de la Isla. Il parait mdmo quo le 
h'ndemain les Anglais se sent embarquds pour se rendro a 
Gibraltar ou peut-elre a Lisbonno. Les gens du pays donnent 
pour certain que lo gdndral GrAm, cn envoy ant ces jours demiers 
a Londres trcntc-trois olllcicrs des moins blesses, n’apas dissimiild 

a u’il les cliargeaint d’exposer a son gouvemement quelle folie 
y avait de sacrifier de braves gens pour soutenir cn Espagne 
un parti sans moyens, sans bravourc ct sans moralitd. Si co 
qui prdeedo n’estpas vrai, au moins sommes nous certains qu'uno 
grande mdsintelligence regne entre les Espagnols et leurs allids. 
Lo 20, les Espagnols ont encore ossayd une sortie de la Carraca, 
mais sans succds; ils s’y prcnucut un peu tard. Nous sommes 
a present tres ii mesure pour les recevoir. Es font semblant 
d'embarquer eontinuellemcnt de troupes qui n’agissent pas et qui 
no pen vent plus nous nuirc. Il est arrive a Medina quelqucs 
bataillons du 4'"® corps, deux bataillons du soixante-trois sont 
nussi venus de Seville. Nous apprenons avec la prise de Badmos, 
que M. lo mardcbal Soult est a, SdviUe. La blessure dc M. le 
eofniinandant Bompar et les mionnes vont un peu mieux. 

Legentil. 

Excusez les imperfections de cette longue lettre, j’dcris de mon 
lit, dans une posture gdiuiuic. 

Monsieur le general de division Levy, a Seville. 

Section IX. 

Exiraets from the inierrepted report of general Oarh^, com- 
manding the French engineers at the blockade of Cadiz. 

‘ 25 Mars, 1811. 

*Ou avait appcr 9 u le 26 de Eevrier au matin un grand convoi 
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pariant de la baye de Cadiz, pour se dirigcr Bur Tarifa. Co 
convoi portait a pcu prfes 6 ou 7000 liommes des troupes do de- 
bai^ueiJiont, qui ^lait joindre ccUes qiii etaient deja reuuies sur 
la Barbate et dans les environs do I’Afcala do los Gazules. Le 2 
Mars ti la pointe du jour, I’enneml comincn^a son operation sur 
Caza Vieja, qni fut evacud et en ui6mc temps, il effectua vers 
I’eraboucnuro do St. Petri, un passage pour lacilitcr rctubliaso- 
raent d’un pont de radoaux et d'une tfite de pout. II fit aussi 
debarquer des troupes dans I’lsletta del Goto, et s’oecupa d’y 
<5tablir deux batteries. Lo 3, on fit marcher la division du 
geneVal Eu£n, qui prit position h moiti(S cliemin do Puerto Beal 
a Medina Sidonia. Celle du general Laval, s’etablit eu avani do 
Puerto Beal, et le gondral Villatte garda scs positions aupros do 
Cliiclana. Ce jour on n’apper^ut aucun mouvement de rcnnenii. 
Tous les ouvrages do la ligne dtaient gardiis par les garnisous 
qu’on avait designees auparavant. Santa Mario fut cvacuo et le 
jiont repli6 sur la rive gauche. 

‘Puerto Beal dtait defendu par une conipagnie do sapours, 
deux du 45'"*' regime, ct par tous les refuguis Fran^ais qii’on 
avoit armes. 

‘ Le 4 Monsieur lo marc^chal fit attaquer a la pointe du jour 
I’ennemi dans sa t6te do pont do Santi Petri. Cette attaquo so 
fit par 4 compagnies du 95'"“ regiment qui s’empar^reut do I’ou- 
vrage, lirent prisonuiers 500 hommes, et enlevercnt un drapeau. 
II cst certain que si on eut employe dans cette operation 2 ou 3(XK) 
liommes on enlevait le pont et I’lsle de Leon. L'enncmi fut si 
disconcerte qu’il avait abandonne scs batteries ot scs ouvragos 
formes, tin paroil rdsultat paraissait etre d’un tres bon auguro 
pour les grandes opiSrations. On lit partir le m6me jour do Medina 
une reconnaissance sur Casa Vicja. On re^ut avis dans la nuit 
quo cette reconnaissance n'avait rencontrd personne, ct que les 
colonnes ennemies se dirigeant sur Cond, lo mouvement no 
pouvait avoir pour but quo d’opcrcr la jonetion de ce corps 
d’armce aTcc cclui qui ^tait rcste dans Tile. Lc 5, avant lo jour, 
ou se mit on marche de la position qu’on occupait moitie 
cliemin de Medina pour so porter sur Chiclana. Arrive dans 
cet endroit. Monsieur lo marechal donna I’ordrc au geuertil 
Villatte do rassemblcr toute sa division vers les fleches do 
St. Petri, pour y maintenir rennemi qui y paraissait en ^ree, 
pendant qu’il dirigeait mir la route de Conil, les divisions do 
Laval and Bufin, et le peu de cavalcrio qu’il avait avec Ihi. 11 
se porla do ce c6t<S, et no tarda pas a rencontrer une forte 
colonne, qui marchait lo long de la mer entre St. Pi'tri ct Conil, 
et se dirigeait sur le premier de scs endroits. Les troupes 
arrivecs ii port6e de canon se formerent. Lc general Bulin prit 
la gauche pour allor occupor un mamelon ou rennemi paraissait 
s'elablir. Quand les deux divisions furent forindos, elle se trou- 
verent enprdsence d’uno armdo, beaucoup plus nonibrcusequ’on no 
I’avait oru d’abord. L’artillerie n’dtait pas encore arriyeo, ct celle 
de I’ennemi comraciipait a jouer dc toute parts. Lo general Villatte 
n’avait pu gardcr les fleciies de St. Petri, qui dtaient au moment 
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d’etre prises, n’6lant alors ddfendues que par nn scul bataillon du 
27"’® d’mfantric Ic^fere. 

Cette division fut obligee de se repHer et de repasser le rarin 
dans lequcl roulent les eaux du Moulin d’Almanza. Ce mouve- 
mcnt omp6cha le gdncral Villatte de so rdunir aux deux autrcs 
divisions, qui n’ayant cn tout quo dix bataillons, essuyaicnt un 
feu terrible de la part de I’ennemi. Nos pertes devenaient d’autant 
plus sensible que le nombre des conibattans n’dtait que le tiers de 
celui de rcnncmi. Des corps entiers se trouvaient accablds avant 
qu’on out pu cntamer la ligno des Anglais. 11 n’y avait point do 
rdservo. Les deux millo nommes do Mddina Sidonfe dtaient cn 
marclie pour Conil. II fallut penser a la retraite qui se fit en bon 
ordn;, jusque sur les hauteurs cn avant de Chiclana, oii Ton fit 
camper uno division pendant la nuit. Les Anglais firent leur 
jonction avcc les troupes de Tile do L^on, et les Espaguols con- 
tinuerent d’occuper notre position du Moulin d’Almanzii. ct de 
St. Petri. Si rcnuorai voulaiit continuer ses operations offensives 
dans la joumoc du 6, se fut prescnte de bonne heurc, il cst pro¬ 
bable quo dans la situation ou nous nous trouvions apres la joumde 
du 5 nous etions obliges d'evacuer le terrain jusqu’a Puerto Beal, 
ou on aurait pris la position dont j’ai parid plus haut, pour y 
livrer une seeondo bataille, mais les opdrations ont manqud d’cn- 
semblc. II s’est contcntd de rcntrer dans I’ilo et pendant cc 
temps un tros petit coims de troupes Anglaisos operarient un 
debarqiiement entre St. Marie, ct la pointe de St. Catherine, qui 
n’eut d’autre resultat que d’enlevcr une battorio ddfendue par 
quinzo honimcs ct de sc proniener unc ou deux heures dans les 
rues do St. Marie. Monsieur le marechal no voyait aucun 
moiivcment offensif, ordonna de rdtablir les grandcs communica¬ 
tions par St. Marie, chacun rentra dans ses portes et cette mesure 
produisit bcaucoup plus d’etiet, sur I’armee ct les habitans du 
pays, que les dispositions qu’on auraient pu prendre.’ 


No. V. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF CAPTAIN 
SQUIRE, OF THE ENGINEERS. 

Section T. 

‘ March 1, 1811. 

* I have boon employed in constructing batteries, opposite the 
mouth of the Zezere, for twenty-five guns! though we have only 
one brigade of nine-pounders to arm tlicm. 

* Thank God, for my own credit, I protested against these 
batteries from the first, in my reports which were sent to lord 
'NVelling^ton, and now I verily believe the marshal himself is 
ashamed of their construction. Punhete, you know, is situated 
precisely at the confluence of the Zezere with the Tagus, the 
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enemy’s bridge is about half a mile from the mouth of the river, 
and one mile, by measurement, from the nearest of our heights, 
which we hare crowned with an eight-gun battery.’ 

Section II. 

* I was truly sorry to hear that the Spaniards were so 
thoroughly routed near Badajos, but Mcndiziibcl Avas an idiot. 
On the IStli February, the enemy threw a bridge over the Gua- 
diana, above Badajos. Dou Carlos EsjAafia, an active ofliccr, 
whom I kn»w very well, reconnoitred the bridge, and made his 
report to Mendizabel, who was playing at cards. Very well, said 
the chief, wo’ll go and look at it to-morrow 1 At day-break the 
Spanish army was surprised.’ 

• Section III. 

‘ May 17,1811.—^I reconnoitred the ground in front of Chris- 
toval, and was pressed, by colonel Fletcher, who was on the other 
side of the Guadiana, to commence our operations that cvtMiing. 
The soil was hard and rocky, and our tools infamous, I made, 
however, no difficulties, and wc began our battery on the night 
of the Stli, the moon being at the full; our ivork was barely four 
hundred yards from CLristoval. In spite, however, of a moat 
destructive fire of musketry, and shot, and shells, from various 
parts of the body of the place, avc succeeded in completing our 
battery on the night of the lOLh; aud, on the morning of the 
11th, at four a.m. its fire was opened. The enemy’s lire was, 
however, A'ery superior to our own, and, before sunset, the tlireo 
guns and oiio howitzer were disabled, for against our little attack 
was the whole attention of the enemy directed. On the other 
side of the river the intended attack had not vet been bc'gun, 
and we sustained the almost undivided fire of Badajos! 1 told 
the marshal, when I saw him on the 11th, that to continue to 
light our battery was a positive sacrifice; lie did not, liowever, 
order us to desist till our guns wore silenced. If doubt and 
indecision had not governed all our operations, and had we bi'gun 
even on the niglit of the Otli, I am satisfied iliafc our plan of 
attack was excellent, and that wc should have entered the ^ace 
on tlie 15th. It is true that two distant batteries were erected, 
on the left bank of the river, against the place, but they seA’cely 
excited the enemy’s attention, our little coi’ps boro the brunt of 
the enemy’s exertions, which were great and spirited. Including 
those who fell in the sortie, our loss has been from six to seven 
hundred men. Both officers and men were exhausted, mind and 
body; they felt and saw that they were absiu'dly sacrificed.' 

Section I^''. 

* ‘ JSlva^, May 2(), 1811. 

*Had our operations been conducted with common activity 
and common judgment, Badaios would have been in our hancTs 
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before the 15tli of May, Biitwliat has been the factP Our 
little corps ou the Christoval side was absolutely sacrificed. The 
w^hole fire aud attention of Badajos was directed against our 
unsupported attack, and our loss in consequence was severe.’— 

‘ Our opcrati<m before Cliristoval was absurdly pressed forward 
u'lihont any co-opemlion on the left hank of the river. The mar¬ 
shal hesitated—delayed, and at last withdrew his troops at such 
a moment that he was scarcely time enough to meet the enemy 
in the field!’ 

No. VI. 

EX'lllACT OF A LI^TTER PllOM GENERAL CAMPBELL 
TO LORD LIVERPOOL. 

‘ Crihraltar, Ocioher 23, 1810. 

‘ I'hc troops at Malaga, with the exception of three hundred 
men, moved upon Bucngirola, of which lord Blayney was ap- 

S )ri»(‘d; but, in place of his lordship taking advantage of this 
ortunate event, he wasted two days in a fruitless attack on tlio 
fort of Fuengirola, cannonading it from twelve-pounders, although 
he pcTceivc'd that no impression had been made on it by the firo 
of llie shipping and gun-boats, the artiUcry of which were double 
the cahbre. in this situation he was surprised by an inferior 
force, and, whilst he was on board of a gun-boat, his guns taken 
and the whole thrown into confusion; at this moment he was 
informed of the disaster, and, so far to his credit, ho retook his 
guns, but, immediately after, conceiving a body of French cavalry 
to be Spaniard.s, lie ordered the firing to cease, when he was 
surrounded and made prisoner; liis men, losing confidence, gave 
way, and, hurrying to the beach, relinquished their honour and 
the field.’ 


No. VIL 

/USTIFICATORY PAPERS RELATIVE TO THE STATE OF 
* SPAIN AT DIFFERENT PERIODS. 

Sr.cTioii I.— Nohthekn Peovinces. 

Captain Irhy to Mr. Ch'ofl. 

‘ II. M. S. Amelia, Coruna, May 6, 1810. 

*I have been cruizing for these two months past between 
Bayonne and Santona. 

‘ In addition to the troops I have observed under arms, there 
has Leon a great proportion of armed peasantry at Baquio, a 
small place to the westward of Eachidaes; as our boats were 
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returning from destroying some batteries, they were attacked by 
armed peasantry alone, who were dispersed by shot from the 
ship, and also since they have assisted the French troops, when 
wo captured a vessel laden with military stores from St. 
Andero.’ 

Mr, Stuart to goveral Walker. 

‘ Lisbon, February 20,1811. 

* I own that frorn the various appointments which have lately 
taken place in llieir armies, I forebode little advantage in the 
course of4he ensuing campaign; it is perhaps needful to toll you 
that my fears are grounded on the nomination of the duke of 
Albu^i^uerque to Gallicia, Castahos to Estremadura, Mahi to 
Murcia, Coupigny to Valencia, and the brother of O'Donnol to 
Catalonia.’ 

» Sir IToward Douglas to lord Wellington. 

‘ Villafranca, January 4, 1812. 

‘ Each chief is allowed three servants, a cantain two, a sub¬ 
altern one; the number of soldiers employea in this way is 
coriainly not under the regulation, and all officers resident in the 
interior likewise have tins excessive indulgence. The officers’ 
servants never do duty, or attend any drill or review. The (;ooks 
arc in general changed weekly, and are never present at drill or 
review; one cook is allowetf besides to every three sorjeants. 
TJiese two items certainly take 5000 choice men from the ranhs 
of this army. 

‘ Some very violent recriminations have been bre ught on by the 
imprudent reply of the military press, to some observations pub¬ 
lished in a Coruna paper extolling the guerillas, and at the same 
time intended to convoy a censure on the conduct of the army. 
I have had frequent conversations with general Abadia on the 
spirit of disunion which tliese two papers are sowing. lie has at 
length prohibited the military press from publishing anything 
but protessional papers. I w as presemt ■wdion he gave the order— 
he engaged me in the conversation, and I could not avoid observ¬ 
ing, that what was lost could only be rt'gained by the sword, not 
the pen. In this I alluded to the Asturias, where certainly repu¬ 
tation and public confidence were saerilicisd. • 

‘ The truth is, the army is oppressive and expensive, as w^ell as 
inefficient, from its disorganized state, particularly in th)» depart¬ 
ments of supply; and it is a very unpleasant circumstance to hear 
it generally admitted, that a tSpanish corps is much more destruc¬ 
tive to the country than an equal French army. There are also 
violent dissensions between the juntas of Leon and Gallicia: in- 
elosure No. C will show this state of feeling.’ 

Sir Howard Douglas to sir H. Wellesley. 

‘ Corma, March 1, 1812. 

‘On the 20tli ultimo I had tlio honour to despatch to youv 
excellency a copy of my letter of that date to lord Wellington, in 
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wtich I acquainted liis lordskip that three battalions of the army 
of Gallicia arc preparing for embarkation for America, and that 
I liad positively clcclincd making, and would not permit the 
delivery of any British arms or stores for that service. I have 
aiow discovered, that in addition to these troops it is intended to 
send a division of horse artillery, to cqnip which, orders have 
been given to transfer appointments from the cavalry of the 
army, and a demand is made for funds to prepare the ordnance, 
and even to adapt to colonial service more oi the field-artillery 
which I lately delivered for the use of the sixth Gallitian army. 
This measure has never been openly avowed by the government 
of Cadiz, it has never been communicated to the junta of this 
province hy the regency. It has, I imagine, been concealed from 
your excellency, and it has only come to my knowledge, by the 
arrangements no longer to be hidden, which general Abama is 
making to carry it into effect.’ 

Section II.— Catalonia. 

Extract qf a Letter from Don Antonio Eocca. 

[Translated.] 

‘ Bens, January 20, 1811. 

‘ While we have venal men, ignorant men, and perfidious men 
in our government, no good can befal us. He must be mad who 
cau expect our condition to ameliorate. The venal are those 
wlio, without being called, seemingly abandon their own afiairs, 
and introduce themselves in the different branches of administra¬ 
tion with no other view than to enrich themselves at the public 
expense. The ignorant are those who think themselves wise, and 
who either obtain by intrigue or accept without reluctance 
employments the duties of which they are not capable of dis¬ 
charging. The perfidious are all those who are indifferent spee- 
lators of this bloody struggle, and who care not for tJio issue, as 
ilicy will equally submit to any master. Place no confidence, ray 
friend, in these sort of persons, nothing can be expected from 
them, and yet by an inconceivable fatality which is attached to 
us, to the ruin of all parties, it would appear tliat the provinces 
cmplo/ none but these very people. Those who commend us are 
cither v^naJ, or ignorant, or indifferont; at least, the more we 
search for the remedy the more our evil increases.’ 

Captain Codrington to sir Charles Cotton. 

‘ April 24, 1811. 

. . , . . * With respect to the proposed plan of admitting 

supplies of grain in ncutnil vessels from tlie ports of the enemy, 
Ac,, I have no hesitation in saying I do not see sufficient 
reason to justify it in the present circumstances of this part of 
the Peninsula, as I have always found bread for sale nt the dif¬ 
ferent places on the coast, at the rate of about tioo pounds and 
three (luartersfor the quarter qf a dollar^ at which price I yes- 
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terday bought it at Escala. And aa there has been of late more 
corn at Taragona than money to purchase, I presume the latter 
has been the greater desideratum of the two.’ 

. . . . . ‘ The difficulty of allowing a free passage of pro- 

Tisions from one part of the C5oast to the other would bo lessened 
by being liimted to Teasels above the size of common fishing- 
boats, in which I have reason to believe considerable quantities 
have been carried to Barcelona: and captain Bullen, I under¬ 
stand, found even a mortar in a boat of this description.’ 

General C. Doyle to Captain Balien, 

* Bipol, April, 1811. 

* Can you believe that in this town, ike only fabric of arme, 
six months have passed without a firelock being made !! They 
begin* to-morrow, and givo me two hundred and fifty every 
week, &o.' 

[Note. The italics and notes of admiration arc in the original.] 

Admiral Fremantle to captain Codrington. 

‘ Mahon, May 19, 1811. 

* The uncertainty of everything connected with Spanish affairs 
is such, that I am tired of writing and explaining all that arises 
from their inconsistency and want of energy. 

‘ Until eight o’clock 1 had understood that the intondant had 
procured one thousand quintals of biscuit for the army at Tara¬ 
gona, which number I find on inquiry has dwindled to fifty-seven 
bags. J have therefore been under the necessity of sending five 
liundred bags, w'hich w^o can very ill spare, from our own stores, 
with a proportion of rice. I cannot tell you how much I have 
been w^omed and annoyed the last three days, particularly as I 
feel the very great importance Taragona is to the Spaniards, and 
how much this island is connected with the event of the fall of 
that fortress. The intendant here has wrote that ho has scut 
two hundred and thirty-two hags of bread. You will have the 
goodness to explain that only fiftj'-sovcn w^ere procured by him, 
>vhich I have engaged to pay for, and that all the rest comes 
immediately from our own stores, and are consequently tt the 
disposal of the British authorities at Taragona.’ ^ 

Extract of a letter from sir Edward Pellcw to captain 

Codri ngton. 

* JI. M. ship Caledonia, July 22, 1811. 

‘ The indecision, inactivity, and apparent disunion amongst the 
Spanish leaders have been the great cause of failure throughout 
tlie whole of this arduous contest, and is especially observable in 
the lato events in Catalonia; nor until the patriots are directed 
by pure military councils and more energy and decision, can I 
permit myself to think that ary effectual stand can be made 
against the invaders.’ 
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Sir Edward Pellew to captain Coth-ington. 

* August 2, 1811. 

* I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, &c, Tlie 
information therein conveyed affords mo a very melancholy view 
of the affairs of the patriots, and gives me little reason to hope 
better things from their future exertions.’—‘ A despatch which 
reached me oy the same opportunity from the superior junta of 
Catalonia contains a proposal for occupying a position on the 
coast as a naval depot, and the selection of Palamos iff presented 
to my choice. It does not appear to me that the junta possesses 
at present resources for defending any such position, and from 
the measures being submitted to my determination, it seems to 
be expected that I should provide means of defending them while 
employed in securing themselves in their new station.’-^* Yet 
whilst the noble spirit of this ill-fated people remains unsubdued, 
it would not be just to expect a total failure, although the loss of 
all confidence between them and the privileged oraers, and the 
want of loaders among themselves wlio possess either skill or 
competency to guide them, afibrd but a very precarious prospect 
of their doing anything effectual to stop the invaders.’ 

Captain Codringion to sir E. Pellew. 

‘ November 1,1811. 

*By a letter from captain Strong it seems the people of 
Cadagues in the early part of October openly refused assistance 
to the governor of the Medas islands, declaring that they only 
acknowledged the strongest party, and therefore paid their sub¬ 
scriptions to the French; and that upon the Bustard’s going with 
a party of Spanish troops to enforce obedience, they rang the 
alarm-hell as the signal for the approach of an enemy, and sent 
to Hosas for assistance.’ 

Extract of a letter from captain Codrivgton to 
E. H. Locker, Esq. 

‘ February 7, 1812. 

‘ Viliilst the French pay the poor, who servo their purpose, 
at the expense of the rich, the Spaniards deal out severity to 
the loWer classes, ahd oblige them to serve without pay and with¬ 
out clothes; and the debauched and profligate of higher life are 
in many instances rewarded, for imbecility, ignorance, and indif¬ 
ference to the fate of their countiw never yet exceeded, without 
one single example being made of the many traitors which have 
been discovered in tlie persons of priests, officers of rank, or 
what are termed gentlemen.’ 

Captain Codringion to gerieral Lacy. 

* February 18,1812. 

‘ Being an e 3 ’'e-witness of the discontent of the people, which 
has arisen from their being partially disarmed, and knowing 
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liow fatal have been the consequences which have followed those 
practices on former occasions, I must own I cannot offer to the 
admir^ my conviction of all that benefit arisin*; from his good 
intentions, in which I should otherv^ isc have eoufitletl. The o0i- 
cers and men of the French army are walking about this part 
of the coast unarmed, because the juntas and justices have con¬ 
cealed the mushets they had at their disposal, and refused the 
people permission to attack the enemy. In the meantime, the 
poor people, whose hearts are burning with patriotism, are starv- 
iJig for watft of bread, and the richer citizens of this devoteil 
country are supplying the enemy with corn and other species of 
provisions.’ 

Captain Codringtoii to sir E. Pellew. 

* ‘ Villa Nueva, February 22, 1812. 

* I fear things are going on very ill in this principality from 
the sudden change in the system of general Lacy, and the cou- 
eeqnent destruction of that confidence on the part of the people 
which was certainly the cause of his former successes. Nor can 
there be any doubt of the sound reason which guides tho conduct 
of the Catalans on this occasion; for the mode in which general 
Lacjy effected the dishonourable broach of faith of w’hich they 
complain, bespeaks a mind practised in deception. Ho ordered 
the patriotic companies to be sent to particular points in sub¬ 
divisions, at whicli points general Sarsfield w^as to take forcible 
possession of them, and attach them to diflerent corps of the 
regular army. And tho discovery of this treachery was mode by 
tho letter to general Sarsfield falling, by mistake, into the hanefs 
of the officer who commanded tlic whole division of patriotic 
companies. In the meantime the discontent of the people gains 
ground with their snflerings, and instead of tho Spanish army 
being increased by the late arbitrary mandate according to its 
avowed object, and not less probably in consequence of the late 
extraordinary conduct of general Sarsfield, many of tho Catalan 
soldiers have actually passed over to the enemy.’ 

‘The letter of the bai’on de Erolcs in tlie gazette No. 10, 
shows that ho was again deceived in the promised suppj^rt of 
general Sarsfield on the 24th, and I am tolid he says publicly it 
wras part of a settled plan to sacrifice him and his whole diarisiou.’ 

Captain Godrington to sir E. Fellew. 

‘ Yille Nueva de Sitjes, February 22, 1812. 

* Nothing but a total change can produce permanent good; 
for the villanies of the intendant and commissary departments are 
BO thoroughly organized, that not one link of the chain can bo 
left with safety, l have good rea.son to think that even the money 
furnished by England is so employed in the tratlic of corn, by the 
individuals through whose hands it passes, as to be the direct 
means of supplying the enemy.’ 
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Cajptain Codrington to Mr. H, Welle$leg, 

* March 1, 1812. 

‘ The change of the regency will, I trust, produce a radical 
change of that diabolical system by which plunder has been openly 
licensed, and despotism and injustice towards the people, and 
even treachery itself, in those of a higher class, have hitherto 
passed with impunity.’ 


Section III.— Valencia and Muecia. « 

The councillor of state, Mariano Orquijo, to king To8(^h. 

‘ Madrid, Decemhre 4. 1810. 

‘ Jo viens do voir lo provisour et vicaire gdn^ral qui fut^arrote 
a Logi'ogr.e par les insurgos. Son opinion prononcee en favour 
de V. M. lui a attire toutes sortos do mauvaistraitemens ct de dis¬ 
graces, mais enfin il est parvenu a sc sauver de Valence. 11 m’a 
rapportd que I’csprit public d<j cetto capitale a beaucoup change 
depuis que le general Caro (frbro de Ilomana) s’est livr^ aux 
vexatious et aux dilapidations de toute eapfece, et que son opi¬ 
nion est qu’on n’y eprouvera aucune resistance. L'arehevfique 
de Valence, qui jouit a present d’uno grande influence, lui a 
Bouvent pnrl<3 (m secret d’uue maniero favorable de V. M. et 
de ses ministres. Cost a I’archevt^ue qu’il est rodevable 
de son evasion. Ce prfdat m’ayant connu ainsi que a M. de 
Montarco dans d’autres terns lo chargea de nous voir. Le gene¬ 
ral Bassecourt n’etait nullcmont considore. Le provisour ajoute, 
u’a Alicant d'ou il est parti le 14 Novembre, tout dtait rempli, 
e refugies de Cadiz. D’aprfes tout ce qu’il m’a dit, je conto 
qu’au8sit6t la prise de Tortozo, Valence so rendru sans coup 
ferir. J’ai renvoyo ce proviseur ii Monsieur do Santa Fc qui I’a 
protege en sa qnalite de ministre des afl’aires eeclesiastiques et qui 
fut tres sensible au malheur qui lui arriva ti Logrogne.^ 


a: 


General 'Doyle to Mr. Stuart. 

* March 8,1811. 

‘There is a stroing French party in Valencia. It is a sad 
thing that wo cannot jyacar Fartidoot that kingdom, in which are 
more resources than in all the other provinces of Spain. With 
my head I answer for it that in one month two thousand cavalry 
and twenty thousand infantry, independent of the existing army, 
which is one thousand five hundred eflTective cavalry and eleven 
thousand infantry, could be raised, and there is money enougli 
within the city to pay them for six months, and without looking 
elsewhere for assistance lo clothe them. There is abundance of 
cloth, and provisions in abundance, yet Valencia is doing nothing! 
ami this time so precious! while Mnssena draining all the rest 
of the Peninsula gives us time to organize. Wc want a Kobes- 
pierro in the government, and another in every provinoo !!’ 
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Colonel RocJie to Mr. Stuart. 

‘ Carthagena, June, 20, 1811. 

‘ After i^roe years leaving them to themselves, this army {tho 
Murcian) U everywhere in a worse state absolutely than it was ia 
the commencement of tho revolution.’ 

* The fact is that tho Spaniards have no confidence in their 
general, nor ho in them, and thus Freiro apprehends if he fights 
his people \nll disperse. Valencia, with an immense population 
and great resources, is doing little. Bassecour retired to Cuenca. 
Tho same indolence, lassitude, and egotism prevails through tho 
country, and I see little stimulus produced by the establishment 
of the Cortes; that feeling of enthusiasm wliich existed is fast 
dying Away. The thing in tho world most agreeable to tho 
Spaniards at this moment would be to be allowed to be neuter, 
that England and France should fight the battle and pay alJ the 
expenses.’ 

Captain Codrington to the honoumhle H. Wellesley. 

‘ September 8, 1811. 

'After ascertaining that much art was employed to disgust the 
army with general Blake, and at the same time to prejudice tho 
people against their officers, I relied upon the purity of my 
motives, and opened the subject to the general with the caudoiu* 
and freedom it required. I had great satisfaction in finding him 
well aware of all that was passing, and upon his guard as to tho 
consequeuces. Upon my mentioning that certain hand-bills were 
posted up, he produced and gave me the enclosed copies, lie 
told me that upon obtaining them ho went to the marquis of 
Palacios, who, necessarily agroemg in their evil tendency, con¬ 
sented to accompany tho general to the palace of tho archbishop, 
where I trust measures were adopted to prevent a repetition of 
the misconduct of tho Padre Igual and his numerous bigoted 
coadjutors. 1 submitted to the general’s attention the fatal 
effects of his quitting this part of tho Peninsula, while tho mi^ds 
of tlie people were in such a state of fermentation, and allowing 
tho supreme authority to revert to the marquis of Paltrtios. 
Ho assured me that he clearly saw the danger which woidd 
arise from it; he had determined on no account to do so until 
the marquis was removed by the government from his present 
situation.' 


8bction IV.— Andalusia. 

General Qraltam to Mr. Stuart. 

‘ May 9. 1810. 

‘Nothing new here; the ri^cncy and the junta are as usual 
more asleep than aw'akc, and 1 can augur nothing good from the 
goremment remaining in such hands—let their intentions be ever 
BO good. Nothing but the assembly of the Cortes, and from 
VOL. III. C C 
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tlioncc springing up a revolutionary system, overturning abuses 
and interesting the people in their own cause by solid and perma¬ 
nent, instead of contingent and prospective reforms, calling forth 
talents if to be found for the chief situations, and enforcing vigour 
and rousing enthusiasm. Nothing but some great change (bu<^ 
as we might in the beginning have assisted in bringing about^ can 
carry on this war to any good result. The people are obstinate 
in tlieir hatred of the French, and from that alone spring the fits of 
patriotism and loyalty which keep alive the fiame in some place 
or another; that it is so one cannot doubt from the effects, 
but it is never to bo met with where one is; at least I have never 
seen enthusiasm though I have hoard of it. Hence the bulk of 
the people seem to be completely indifferent to what is going on, 
and all seem most unwilling to submit to the deprivation oi any 
comfort, and to the sacrifices which a state of siege requires. 
They would be very well pleased to Lave anything done for them 
and to see the enemy driven away, that they might go to cat 
strawberries at Chiclana, and they are much disposed to blame 
our inactivity, especially that of the navy, in permitting the enemy 
to have advanced so near on the point of Trocadero. The destruc¬ 
tion of these two forts at first was certainly a great error in 
admiral Purvis; had they been kept up and well garrisoned, as 
they support one another, it would have been a very tedious 
operation to have reduced them. Meanwhile you will hear that 
the improvidence of the junta, and their denial of any such risk 
to Mr. Wellesley, placed the bread provision of the town in 
much too precarious a situalion; in short, they completely de¬ 
ceived him by their assurances of the most ample means of sub¬ 
sistence, and both flour and wheat have been sent away since he 
came.’ 


Mr, Wellesley to Mr, Stuart. 

‘ Isla de Leon, February 5, 1811. 

‘ Blake is becoming very unpopular, and I think bis reign will 
be short. He is supposed to be by no means partial to the 
English. I know not Avhether you will approve of the appoint¬ 
ments to Estremadura and Gaflicia, but I am sure you will bo 
Burjudsed to hcai;; that general Mahi is appointed to command the 
army of the centre. 1 communicated confidentially to general 
Blake the copy of the letter which you forwarded" to me from 
general Walker, taking care to conceal general Walker’s name, 
BO that Blake was fully apprised of our opinion of general 
Mohi previously to his appointment of him to the command in 
Murcia.* 


Mr* VauyUan to Mr. Stuart. 

* Cadiz, February 27, 1811, 

‘ It grieves me to see from day to day how little is done by 
the Spaniai'ds, and how little is hkely to be done. The Cortes 
have not given a new impulse to the -war as was expected. Tliey 
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look to their regency for plans of reform for their armies, and 
their regency is worse than any former government. Blake, of 
whom I know that you as w’ell as the world in general have a 
good opinion, does nothing. Ho refuses to reform abuses that 
are pointed out to him, passes his days in delihoraiion upon 
questions of no moment, and is in my opinion decidedly adverse 
to the English. Whittingham’s plan, (disciplining a separate 
corps,) which was approved of before his arrival, he has endea¬ 
voured by every kind of trick to reject or render useless.’ 

‘ The Cortes is full of priests, m Ijo, united with t he Catalans, 
are for preserving the old routine of business, and adverse to 
everything that can give energy and vigour to the operations of 
government. Eanatieism and personid interest direct their 
opinions; Arguolles and his party arc anxious that something 
suoTild'be done to remedy the disgraceful state of their armies. 

I have no doubt but that they would remove the present govern¬ 
ment though the friends of Blake, if there was any chance of 
the Catalan party permitting them to cl(‘ct a bettor,’ 

* Be assured, my dear Stuart, that the Cortes is, as at present 
constituted, anything but revolutionary or jacobinical. They lovo 
tbeir monarchy, and are anxious to maintain the inquisition in 
all its forms, tne only branch of government to which they seem 
disposed to communicate any energy. If there is not soon soiuo 
new spirit infused into the Cortes, it will become an overgrown 
junta, meddling with every pfdtry detail of jjolicc, and negh'cting 
ilie safety of their country—and the regency will bo content to 
reign (very badly) over Cadiz and the Isla.’ 

Mr. Vaughan to Mr. Stuart. 

‘ Cadis, August 6, 1811. 

* The temper of the public mind at Cadiz is very bad, the press 
has lately teemed with publications filled with reproaches of tho 
English.’ 

‘The regency and Cortes have lost all infl.uonce everyuhere, 
and tho distress for money added to ibo general depression hero 
after the campaign in Estremadura may possibly throw us ilflo a 
state of anarchy.’ 

‘I am somewhat alarmed by tho state of tho Serrano de 
Honda.; tho Spanish generals have been quarrelling, and tho 
peasants declare they arc tired of the abuses cominiited there, 
and that it is reported they mean to capitulate with tho Erench.' 

General Graham to Mr. Stuart. 

‘ Isla de Leon, April 24, 1811. 

* Tho Spanish government has published an oflicial narrative 
of the expedition (Barosa) full of misrepresentations and blink¬ 
ing tbo qiiostion of the cause of failure entirely—this has obliged 
me to add something to what T wrote before to Mr. WeiicBtey. 

C c2 
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There are some instanceB of impudence supporting falsehood 
beyond example, liha proud Spaniard is no less vain^ I thinlc.' 

General Grahq^m to Mr. Stuart. 

* Isla, May 6,1811. 

‘ The government hero supported by the Cortes seemed to bo 
determined to adhere with blind obstinacy and pride to a system 
that has nearly brought the cause to rum, and notwithstanding 
lord Wellington’s great efforts they are playing Buonaparte’s 
game so positively that I despair of any great good.’ 

Colonel Austin to Mr. Stuart. 

‘ Faro, March 24, 1811. 

Whether Ballesteros is authorized by his govcr»:nent to 
pursue the steps he has taken, I know not, but I certainly can¬ 
not but consider them as just and necessary. The junta de 
Seville is a mere farce supported at an immense expense, without 
the least utility or benefit, and preserving in its train a number of 
idle characters who ought to be cmplojed in the defence of the 
nation, but who now only add to its uurlhens. I have had many 
negotiations with the junta, and though I have always kept up 
appearances through policy, yet I have found, in the room of the 
honour and candour which ought to characterize it, nothing but 
chicanery and dissimulation.’ 

General Carrol to Mr. Stuart. 

* Olivenza, April 29, 1811. 

‘ Would to Heaven that the Spanish armies, or, more jiropcrly 
speaking, the skeletons of the Spanish armies, were under his 
lordship’s (Wellington’s) command; we might in that case do 
great taings, but alas! our pride seems to increase with our 
misfortunes, and is only equalled by our ignorance!’ 

Mr. Stuart to lord Wellesley. 

' ‘ July 13, 1811. 

‘ I have endeavoured to throw together the numbers, &c. of 
tliC' different guerillas, &c., which clearly demonstrate the false 
exaggerations circulated respecting that description of force; 
though their appearance in diflerent parts has most unreason¬ 
ably increased the alarm of the enemy and proportionable con¬ 
fidence of the Spaniards, they cannot be calculated to exceed 
ill the aggregate twenty-five or thirty thousand men at the 
utmo.st.' 

Note .—Here follows a list of the partidas, with their numbers 
and stations, too long to insert. 

Mr. Wellesley to Mr, Stuart. 

‘ Cadiz, July 31, 1811. 

‘ Nothing can be more wretched than the state of affairs here; 
the regents are held in universal contempt, and such is the want 
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of talent, I can hardly hope that a chanpfc will make any improve¬ 
ment ; the treasury la empty, and no probability of the arrival 
of any nioney from America, so that amiirs are really in a worse 
state than they have been at any time since the commencement 
of the war.’ 

Extract Jrom the manifesto of the Spanish regency. 

‘ January 23, 1812. 

‘ There have reached the government the cries of the armies 
which defend us, depicting their painful privations; the groans 
of the inJiabitants of districts, ready to fall under the yoke of the 
barbarous invaders; the complaints of the provinces already 
occupied, always loyal though oppressed and laid waste. 

‘ Cease now, and henceforward, all personal pretensions; the 
ill-understood feelings of interest dictated by provincial spirit; 
exemptions unjustly demanded at this period of desolation, writ¬ 
ings which, while they ought to create the most ardent patriotism, 
to unite and enlighten the nation, appear inspii'cd by the enemy 
for tho purpose of enslaving it.' 

Section V. —Peivateees. 

Captain Codringion to sir E. Pelleto. 

* Arens de Mar, August 23, 1811. 

‘ I have numberless comjdaints of the Spanish privateers that 
come upon the coast, and I am sure it would be a benefit, to the 
country if they were all deprived of their commis.sion. 'J'liey do 
nothing but plunder the inhabitants of those places which are 
occasionally ov(‘rrun by the French armies, and wlio embrace tho 
opportunity of ibcir uhsence to carry on a little trade with other 
parts of the Peninsula.’ 

jyitto U) sir IL Wellesley. 

* Valencia, Septemher 8, 1811. 

‘ I tmst some decisive measures will be taken to abolish alto¬ 
gether a system of privateering nothing short of piracy; an^ in 
which the vessels from Gibraltar seem to take the lead. 1 have 
great reason to believe tluiL tboy plunder the unfortunate vtssels 
of all countries by hoisting whatever colours may answer their 
purposes of assumed national hostility; and as we never hear 
of their attacking eacli other, I have no doubt that the British 
and French flags are often united in furtherance of this pre¬ 
datory w'arfare. The numberless complaints which I receive 
from all parts of the coast, and tlic difficulty of trading betwixt 
Catalonia and Valencia, on account of the privateers w'hich swarm 
in these seas, drive many into an intercourse with Barcelona 
and other nlaecs in the occupation of tho enemy, in order to get 
a livelihooa. 
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Ca}/tain Codnnytvn io admiral FcnroBe, Valencia. 

4 

‘ The depredations of the Gibraltar privateers have been crirried 
on to such an extent, in all parts of the Mediterranean, as to bring 
eeriouH reflections upon the British flag.’ 

Section VI.— Feench Peisonebs at Cabeeba, 

Captain Codrington to E. Looker, Esq. 

' S^tetnbeit’18, 1811. 

* I cannot at all events think it a wise measure to receive into 
colonel Whittingham’s corps the prisoners at Cabrera, who have 
long ago withstood the oners oi general Koche, when naked as 
Ihrg were horn, and fighting for each other's miserahle rations to 
prolong an existence inconceivably wretched, in hopes of rejoining 
the French.' 

Sir H. Wellesley to captain Codrington. 

‘ October 10, 1811. 

* With regard to the French prisoners at Cabrera, I procured 
from the Spanish government long since an order t o the governor 
of the Balearic Islands to suspend all negotiations withtlie Preiich 
on that subject, and not on any account to consent to exchange 
them.’ 


No. VIII. 

Section I. 

SIEGE OP TARAGONA. 

Captain Codrington to sir C. Cotton. 

‘ Taragona, May 15,1811. 

‘During the panic which seems to have prevailed upon the 
uncxi)ccted arrival of the French army, the greatest exertions and 
thc^aost extensive sacrifices appear to have been readily submitted 
to. But from the, jmvscnt apathy and incliflerence in those who 
shoufd set an exani})le of activity, and from the general deficiency 
of ordnance stores, I by no moans consider the place in that state 
of security which the strength of its works and position would 
otliorw ise lead me to expect.’ 

‘ A well planned sortie w’as made yesterday, but failed through 
the baekw'urdness of some of the officers employed in it.’—‘ I had 
the satisfaction of being assured l)y an officer, who conspicuously 
did his duty on this occasion, and who was outfianked by the 
enemy, from the haekw'ardness of the column directed to support 
him, that ho attributes the salvation of his troops entirely to the 
fire from the shipping.* 
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Captain Codrington to sir C. Coiforu 

‘ Blake, ojj Villa Nueva, June 15,1811. 

‘ Leaving Taragona on tbo IGtli (May), we readied Peniscola 
in the forenoon of tlie 17th.’—‘ Fromthcuce general Doyle wrote 
to general O'Donnel an account of the situation of Taragona and 
of niy detaining captain Adam at Peniscola, in readiness to receive 
any reinforcement which he might be pleased to send to that 
garrison. Upon our arrival ofi' Murviodro, wo found general 
O’Donnel had already ordered the embarkation of two thousand 
three hundred infantry and two hundred and eleven artillery¬ 
men.’—‘ Delivering to general O’Donnel two thousand stand of 
arms, accoutrements, and clothing to enable him to bring into the 
field as many recruits already tramed as would supply the place 
of the regular soldiers thus detached from his army, wo pro¬ 
ceeded to Valencia and landed the remainder of our cargo, by 
which means the troops of general Villa Carapa, then dispersed 
as peasantry for want of arms, were enabled again to take the 
field, and the corps of Mina and the Empecinado completed in all 
the requisites of active warfare.’ 

‘ At Alicant wo proisecded to take in as many necessary mate¬ 
rials for Taragona as the ship would actually stow, besides eighty 
artillerymen and a considerable quantity of powder, ball-cartridge, 
&c„ sent in the Paloma Spanish corvette from Carthagena in com¬ 
pany uith a Spanish transport from Cadiz deeply laden with 
similar supplies.’ 

‘ After returning to Valeneia, where wo landed the additional 
arms, &c., for the "Aragonese army, we moved on to Murviedro, 
where the eonde of Bispal proceeded from Valencia to join us in 
a consultation with his brother, although on account of his wound 
he was very unfit for such a journey. The result of this con¬ 
ference was a determination on the part of general O’Donnel to 
commit to my protection, for the succour of Taragona. another 
division of his l)c.st troops under general Miranda, consisting of 
four thousand men, wliifst he himself would move forward with 
tlie Tomaiuder of his army to the banks of the Ebro.’ 

‘ Tlie frequent disappointments which the bravo Catalonian 
army had heretofore met with from Valcnoian promises, made 
the sight of so extensive and disinterested a rcinforccracnt the 
more truly welcome, because the least exiiectcd, and the^idmira- 
lion wliich was thus crested in the besieged appeared to produce 
proportionate anxiety on the pai't of the enemy.’ 

‘ I shall direct the wliole or my attention to the neighbourhood 
of Taragona, in readiness for harassing the retreat of the French, 
if general Suchet should fortunately be obliged to raise the siege, 
and for re-embarking and restoring to general O’Donnel what¬ 
ever may remain of the Vulencian troops, according to the solemn 
pledge he exacted from me before he would c^msent thus to part 
with the flower and strength of his army. He even went so far 
as to declare, in the presence of general Miranda, the principal 
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oftioer of his staff, gioneral Doyle, captaia Adam, captain Wliitc, 
and myself, that he ronaiderud me as entirely answerable for the 
safely of the kingdom of Valencia, and that if I failed in h'deem- 
ing my pledge he would resign his command for that particular 
account.^ 

‘ It is but justice to myself, however, that I should tell you 
that I did most distinctly warn general O’Donnel, that I w'ould 
in no case answer for his army if placed under the immediate 
command of Carano Verde, for any distant inland operation, more 
particularly as 1 know tliat, in addition to his own deficiency in 
ability, he was surrouuded by people whoso advicetand whose 
conduct were in no case to be relied on.’ 

Captain Codrington to sir C. Cotton. 

. ‘ Slake, Taragona, June 22, 1811. 

‘ I found upon my last return hero an arrangement made, that 
in case of the enemy gaining the Puerto, general Sarsfield should 
retire to the Mole with part of his division, from whence I had 
only to assist, but was much astonished to find, by a message, 
through colonel Green, from general Contreras, that although he 
had lieard of such a disposition being made by general Sarsfield, 
and assented to by the English squadron, it liad not his official 
knowledge or approbation,’—‘I understand that an order had 
arrived in the morning from the marquis of Cainpo Verde for 
general 'V^dasoo to take the command of Puerto, and for general 
Baralield to join his army, that the latter had given up his com¬ 
mand to some colonel at about three o’clock, who was, by his 
own confession, totally unfit for it, and that general Velasco only 
arrived in time to see the Spanish troops flying in confiision from 
the w'ant of being properly commanded and the French assaulting 
the place.’ 

Captain Cod/t'ington to sir E. Pellcw. 

‘ Mattaro, November 1, 1811. 

‘ Having stated in a letter to sir Charles Cotton, on the 22nd 
»Tuiio last, that I understand general Sarsfield had quitted tlie 
Puerto and embarked without the knowledge of general Con¬ 
treras, (which indeed w^as the substance of a message sent me hy 
general Contreras himself,) I owe it to an officer of general 
Sarsfield’s high military character to declare my conviction that 
the statement there made by general Contreras is absolutely 
false and unfounded, and I beg leave to enclose in justification of 
my present opinion; 1st. A passport sent by general Contreras 
to general Sarsfield in eonsequonoe, as he alleged, of an order from 
the marquis ot Campo Verde. 2nd. An extract from the mani¬ 
festo of the marquis, in which ho disavows having any knowledge 
of the passports. ,Srd. A letter from general Contreras to general 
Sarsfield in answer to one written by the latter requesting to 
see the order by which he was directed to quit the Puerto at such 
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a critical moment, in wliicli he says, ‘ that he cannot send him a 
copy OM'hat letter, because it is confidential, but that his presence 
IB necessary at the head-quarters to assist in the operations about 
to take place for the relief of the garrison, and that he has not a 
moment to lose.’ 4th. The copy of another letter written on 
iije same day by general Contreras to the superior junta, in which 
he says that general Sarsfield quitted the Puerto without his 
knowledge!!!' 

General Doyle to colonel Moche. 

9 ‘ .Twne 2.S, 1811. 

‘Is it possible to conceive anything so absurd, and I could 
almost say toiejeed, as the conduct of the junta or captain-gen era! 
of Garthagena in taking away the firelocks from tho regiments 
thf>y sent with such parade of their pat riot ism to relieve Ihraynva. 
Two thousand men are already in this city without firelocks, such 
is tlie daily destruction of arms by the enemy’s fire and tho get¬ 
ting out of repair from constant use.’ 

Captain Codrington to sir Charles Cotton. 

‘ Off Taragona, June 23, 1811. 

* Another regiment arrived from Garthagena yesterday imdcr 
convoy of the Cossack, but, as on a former occasion, tlieir arms 
were taken from them by colonel Poche, upon their going to 
embark, and therefore, ns being of no use to the garrison, I liavo 
by desire of tho general sent them to Yilla Nueva, and as there 
are already 2(X.X) men in the jdaco without arms, I liavc sent Iho 
Termagant to Garthagena, to endeavour to procure those which 
have been thus inconsiderately taken from the troops belonging 
to that place.’ 

Captain Codrington to sir C. Cotton. 

[Extract.] 

‘ Jme 29,1811. 

‘The Begulus with five transports including a victiiallc'r 
arrived with colonel Skerrett and his detachments on the 20t]i. 
The surf was so great on that day that we had no other con^jnu- 
nicatiou in the forenoon than by a man swimming on shore with 
a letter, and upon colonel Skori’ctt putting questions to g(«ieral 
Doyle and myself upon the conduct he should pursue according 
to his orders, we agreed in our opinion that altliough tho arrivid 
of tho troops before tho Puerto (lower town) was taken would 
probably have saved the garrison, it was now too late, and that 
their being landed, if practicable, would only serve to prolong 
the fate of the place for a very short time at Ihe certain sacrifice 
of the whole eventually. This opinion was grounded on a num¬ 
ber of different circumstances, and was in perfect coincidence 
with that of captains Adam and White. In the evening the 
surf abated suflicicntly for general Doyle, colonel Skerrett, and 
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some of his officers, as \U’U as the captains of the squadron and 
myself, to M^ait upon general Contreras, who repeated hii deter¬ 
mination to cut his way out and join the marquis of Campo 
Verde tke instant the enemy s breaching battery should open, and 
which he expected would take place the following morning, and 
who agreed the English ought not to land with any view of de¬ 
fending the town, although ho wished them to join in his medi¬ 
tated sortie.’ 


Extracts fro^n general Contreras' report.^^ 

[Translated ] 

' I saw myself reduced to my own garrison.’—‘ I considered 
if my force was capable of this effort (defending the breach), 
one of the most heroic that war furnishes, :md to which fj,‘W men 
can bring themselves. I recollected, hon’evor, that I had still 
eight thousand of the best and most experienced troops in Spain .’— 
‘ All eons]nrcd against this poor garrison. Campo Verde in 
quilling tlie place promised to come back quickly to its succour, 
but 1 le (lid not, although lie daily renewed his promises. TJie 
kingdom of Valencia sent Miranda with a division which disem¬ 
barked, and the day following re-embarked and went to join 
Campo Verde.' 

‘ An Eiiglisli division came on the 26lh, colonel Ske.rrctt, who 
commanded them, came in the evening to confer ivitli mo and to 
demand what I wished him to do. J nplied that if he would 
disembark and enter the place, he should he received with joy 
and treated as he merited; that he had only to cleoose the point 
that he wished to defend and I would gioe it to him, but that 
all was at his choice, since I would neither command nor counsel 
him. The 27th the English coinuuindanls of artilleiy and 
engineers came to examine the front attacked, and being eon- 
vincod that the place was not in a state to resist, returned to 
their vi^ssels, and then all went away from the place they eame 
to succour. 

‘ This abandonment on the part of those who came to save was 
the worst of all; it made sucJi an impression on the soldiers, that 
thej- began to see that they were lost, became low-spirited and 
only resisted from my continual exhortations, and because they 
saw my coolness And the confidence I had, that if tliey executed 
my orders the French would fail. But this only lasted a few 
hours, the notion of being abandoned again seized them and 
overcame all other ideas.’ 

Captain Codrington to sir C. Cotton. 

'July 12, 1811. 

* The vacillating conduct of general Contreras regarding the 
defence of Taragona is a principal feature in the Toss of that 
important fortress.' 
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Captain Codrlngion to sir M. Pelleto. 

‘ July 12 , 1811 . 

* The marquis blames generals Caro and Miranda, whilst the 
latter retort the accusation; and I am inclined to think that in 
gK^ing full credit to what each says of the other, neither will 
Bufler ignominy beyond that to which his conduct has entitled 
him.' 

Ditto to Mr. Wclleslei/. 

[Extract.] 

/ 20 , 1811 . 

* The disasters which have befallen the principality will pro¬ 
duce material accusations against the generals who lately 
commanded in it, without, I fear, any of them meeting tho 
punishment which is their due. Some of tho enclosed papers 
may help you to form a just opinion of their conduct and that of 
tho Spanish marine; and those respecting the arms for wjiich I 
sent to Carthagena will show how lar colonel lloche is entitled 
to tho merit which he so largely assumes on tluit occasion.’ 

‘ To enable you to form a correct opinion of general Contreras 
I must refer you to general Doyle, as from his ignorance of our 
servieo, the various reepu'sts and proposals which arose from the 
vacillations in \\ hat he called his determinations, were signified 
to mo through him. It does not appear to mo that lie ever 
visited the works himself, or it would not have fallen to the lot 
of captain Adam and myself to remove two boats, two large 
stages, sixteen gun-carriages, and a mortar from tho mole, long 
after the French were advanced beyond tho Francoli battery, 
and two nights previous to their gaining the Puerto; an acci¬ 
dental visit to the mole one night, just after placing tho gun¬ 
boats and launches, discovered to mo this mortar with no less 
than twelve guns in readiness for forming a battery; and upon 
general Doylo, by my request, representing this to the general 
of artillery, he talked of inquiring into it io-morrow' 

‘ It would bo a waste of words to describe farther the conduct 
of the general of artillery, or I might find sufliciont subject in 
the events of every passing day from tho first investment ^ tho 
place.’—‘ I shall be very ready to come forward personally in 
aid of that justice whiem is duo to the numberless brafe nmn 
who fell a sacrifice to the criminality of the persons alluded to 
who have so grossly misconducted themselves.’ 

Section II. 

Captain Codrington to sir E. Pellew. 

1811 . 

‘ Had colonel Grreen, the military agent appointed to succeed 
general Doyle, adopted the plan of his predecessors of continuing 
at tho head-quarters of the army and in personal communication 
w^ith the captain-general, instead of retiring to Peniscola with 
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the money and arms remaining, we fihould not be left as we are 
to the precarious source of mere accidental communications for 
receiring intelligence.’ 

Captain CodHngtm to Don jFV Samries, vocal of the Junta. 

‘ July 28,1811. • 

‘ ■;-Colonel Green, the British military agent, being at 

Peniscola, 1 have opened the letter from the junta to him.’— 
‘ Had I not in this instance opened the letters to the admiral and 
the military agent, tlie junta would have received n# answer to 
them until it would have been too late to execute their object.’ 

Captain Thomas to captain Codrington. 

[Extract.] 

•w-r 

* J7. M. S. Undaunted^ off Arens^ Oct. 7, 1811. 

* Having observed, in the Catalonia Gazette of the 24th of 
September, the cony of a letter said to be written by colonel 
Green to his excellency general Latsy, relative to our operations 
on the Medas islands, from the surrender of the castle to the 
period of our quitting them, I beg leave to state to you my 
surprise and astonishment at seeing facts so grossly misrepre¬ 
sented, and request you will be pleased to contradict in the most 
positive manner tlie assertions there made use of. To prove how 
inconsistent this letter is with real facts, it may be necessary for 
me only to say that colonel Green, in tlic presence and hearing 
of all the Hnglish officers, on my asking him a question relative 
to the practicability of keeping the island, did declare that he 
had nothing to do with the expedition; that my instructions 
pointed him out as a volunteer only. But immediately after, in 
the hearing of all, did declare it to bo his opinion that the island 
was not tenable. 

‘ As I understood it was intended to form on establishment on 
the larger island,*! judged it proper to retire from it for a short 
time and destroy the remains ot the castle, which might induce 
the enemy to withdraw from the works he had thrown up, and 
thereby afford our ally an opportunity whenever ho chose to 
occupy them again, to fortify himself without molestation; and 
this supposition it,has appeared u as well grounded. But while 
the ruhis of the castle stood, it was an object of jealousy to the 
French; nor would they in my ojnnion have quitted the ground 
they occupied, nor the Spaniarcls have been enabled to settle 
themselves, had this measure not been adopted. I therefore 
gave orders for embarking the guns and stores. 

‘ If necessary, 1 could say much more on the subject of this 
roost extraordinary letter; the few remarks I have made will, 1 
think, be sufficient. As an act of courtesy to colonel Green, on 
landing the marines, I directed the marine officers to receive their 
orders from him; but military aid was not necessary, for you 
may recollect before the expedition sailed, on your informing me 
that general J^acy had offered some Spanish troopsi and asking 
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liow ma^y I thought would be nocesaary, my answer was, * about 
forty; and I have no hesitatiou in declaring that without the 
assistance of even a single soldier the castle would have fallen 

into cur hands as speedily as it did on this occasion. 

• 

Section III. 

Captain CodringtorCs orders to captain Adam of the Invincible. 

• ‘ Julp 1, 1811. 

‘ You are hereby directed, in consequence of a rt'presontatioii 
made to me by general Doyle, to proceed towards Majorca in 
search of the Spanish frigates Prueba, Diana, and Astrea, which 
the general reports to be going to that island (contrary to orders) 
W'ith th*o treasure, archives of tlic province, and the vessels laden 
wdtli stores and ammunition destined for the inland fortresses of 
Catalonia, together with the officers and soldiers which w^ero 
saved from Taragona, and which are required to join the army 
immediately. Upon meeting them you are to deliver the accom¬ 
panying order for them to return here, and you arc, if necessary, 
to enforce obedience.’ 

Captain Codrington to sir Charles Cotton. 

* Villa Nwroa, July 3, 1811. 

‘ 1 should feel the more hurt by being driven to adopt such a 
measure had not the whole conduct of the Prueba and Diana 
made their captains a disgrace to the situation they hold. 
These two frigates remained quiet spectators of the British 
squadron engaging the batteries of the enemy on the 22nd of 
last month, and never attempted to give any assistance to tho 
garrison, except by now' and then sending a gun-boat to join 
those manned by the English. They did not assist in tho 
embarkation of the numberless women, children, and vroundod 
soldiers, until goaded into it by the orders of general Contreras, 
after I had already sent above tw'O thousand to this jilace; and 
even when I had no longer any transporls for their rceeptiom the 
cajitaiu of the Prueba refused to receive some wmunded officers.’ 

• 

Uiilo to ditto. 

‘ July 18, 1811. 

‘ I cannot describe to you the diflTiculties which I have been 
put to by the misconduct of all tho Spanish ships and vessels tit 
war which I have had to communicate with upon the coast, with 
exception of the Astrea frigate and the Paloma corvette. In 
the others I have seen neither courage to oppose the enemy nor 
humanity to alleviate the distresses of their countrymen.’—‘I 
have heard also that the Algesiras, which lately arrived at Arens, 
has landed the stores and ammunition, with which she was 
(ffiarged, at the risk of their falling into the hands of tho enemy, 
and has quitted the station I’ 
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Section IV. 

Captain Codrington to sir M. Pellew. 

* July 12, 1811. 

‘ Greneral Milans is collecting a mixture of troops, consisting 
of those who have escaped th<5 enemy.’ 

‘ He speaks loudly of liis indifference to a command, while he 
boasts that if lie w^ere captain-general he would raise forty thou¬ 
sand men and clear the country of the enemy! Dut in the midst 
of tills disgusting rodomontade it is not diflicult to ^ee that solf- 
intei'cst is the main-spring of all his actions, and that instead of 
rai.sing an army he is more likely, by the system he has adopted, 
to sliake the stability of that which is still left for the defence of 
the principality.’ 

Captain CodHngton to sir U. Wellesley. 

‘ September 1, 1811. 

‘ The affair of general Milans’ (namely, the sending of corn to 
Barcelona under his passport) ‘ which I mentioned to you in my 
last private letter, is still involved in mystery, which I hope 
however to penetrate upon my return to Arens do Mar. The 
Mataro papers reported that tw^o soldiers were shot and a Ser¬ 
jeant flogged at Arena for suffering corn to pass their guard at 
Mongat on its way to Barcelona. Tho fact of the punishment is 
I believe truly stated, but the cause no less falsely, entirely as I 
suspect with the view of terminating my investigation into this 
nefarious traffic. General Lacy, instead of answering my letter, 
refers me by word of mouth to the junta, and the deputation 
from the junta, who went to Mataro (as they assured me) jmr- 
posely to investigate the business, now tell me that it is an affair 
purely military, and refer me to general Milans himself.’ 

Section V. 

JSxtractfrom a minute made by captain Codrington. 

‘ Mattaro, July 6,1811. 

‘ Colonel O’Eonan, aid-du-camp to the marquis of Cainpo 
Veffie, arrived, andinfomied mo that he came from the marquis, 
who jvas on his march to this town or Arens, for the purpose of 
embarking all the infantry not Catalans, an(| the v hole of tlio 
remaining cavalry, leaving the horses on the beach. Colonel 
O’lionan said this determination was the result of a junta, com¬ 
posed of the marquis, gent'ral St. Juan, general Caro, general 
Miranda, the general of artillery, brigadier Santa Cruz, A^olaseo, 
and Sarsfield; that after tlie thing had been proposed and dis¬ 
cussed a long time, Sarsfield was the first to give his vote, that 
he rose from nis seat and said, ‘ any officer wffio cotdd give such 
an opinion must be a traitor to his country, and that he and his 
division would stand or fall with the principality.’ Every other 
officer was of a contrary opinion, except the marquis (it after¬ 
wards i\p])earcd that Santa Cruz also supported Sarsfield), who 
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tlioughji with Sarsfield, aiid yet it seems he allowed himself to he 
led on hy the other generals. In short, it ajopears he was resolved 
to abandon the principality. 

* I told him, without liositation, that to embark the Valencians 
!&fclt a duty to general O’Donne], to the kingdom of Valencia, 
and to the whole natit)n, but that I felt it equally my duty upon 
no acemmt to embark the anuy of Catalonia, and thus become a 
party concerned in tlie abandonment of a province I had been 
sent to protect.'—‘The colonel, who could not venture on 
shore again lost he should be murdered by the inhabitants of 
Mattaro, for having been the bearer of a commission to arrest 
brigadier Milans about a month ago, sent to the marquis my 
answer.’ 

Extract from a minute of information given hy the haron d'Erolcs. 

‘ July 0, 1811. 

‘The baron d’Erolcs was appointed cax)tain-gen(‘ral of Cata¬ 
lonia by the junta of general officers, of which the marquis of 
Carapo Verde was president, and by the voice of the people. 
His reply was, that so long as the army continued in the princi¬ 
pality, and that there was a senior general officer, he uoidd not 
admit it, but that tlie moment the army passed the frontier (it 
was then at Agramunt, in full inarch to Aragon), he would accept 
the command, unmindful of the dreadful situation in uhioli he 
should place himself, but he would do so in order to continue lljo 
struggle, and to prevent anarchy and confusion. In tliis state 
things were when general Lacy arrived. The baron instantly 
sought him, could not lind, but met one of his aid-du-canins, by 
whom he wrote to him to say what had occurred, hut that ho 
was resolved to support general Lacy in liis command, iiot only 
with all his local influence, hut hy his personal exertions, and 
that he would immediately join him to put this resolution in 
practice.’ 

Extract from general Eoyle's letter after seeing the above. 

* The Valcncian division, that is to say, two tliousand four 
hundred of the four thousand three hundred soldiers u ho <iis- 
embarked in this province, are now on hoard to return to Vakuicia. 
Ocncral Miranda says the desertion took place in cona('(jucnce of 
the marquis’s determination to proceed to Aragon, wln*j made 
them helicve tHey would not ho ernharked. In short, most dis¬ 
graceful has been the conduct of this division, and the marquis, 
as you wiU see by this letter to mo, attaches to it no small 
portion of blame.’ 

Captain Codrington to the marquis of Campo Verde. 

* Blake, July 5, 1811. 

* I have to remind you that by ordering the Valcncian division 
out of Taragona, in breach of the terms hy which I bound myself 
when I brought them, you yourself broke the pledge given by 
me, and dissolved the contract’ 
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Extracted from captain Codrington's papers. 


‘ Minute of a conference betwixt generals Caro and Miranda 
with general Doyle ana myself this day. 


‘ July 9, 1811. 

‘About eight o’clock generals Caro and Miranda came on 
board the Bl^e. After being seated in the cabin with general 
Doyle and myself, general Caro bogged general Doyle would 
explain to me, that they were come in consequence of my pro¬ 
mise, to req^ucst I would embark the division or Valencian troops 
which I had brought from Peniscola. I desired to know what 
promise general Caro understood me to have made? He 
answered, that 1 would take the above troops ba>ck to ViClcncia. 
I denied positively that I had made any promise to ro-ornbark 
them if they should ever join the marquis of Campo Verdo, 
although I had deeply pledged myself to restore them to general 
O’Donnel if they joinea in a sortie from the garrison, wiieli 1 
was very confident would be decisive of its success. I then 
referred general Miranda to a similar explanation, which I gave 
to him, through general Doyle, on the day after our quitting 
Peniscola, when he had said he was ordered, both by his written 
instructions and by verbal explanation from general O’Donnel, 
not to land within the garrison. General Miranda instantly 
repeated that so he was; upon which general Doyle, to whom he 
had shown those instructions jointly with myself, after leaving 
Taragona for Villa Nueva, when under a di^culty as to how he 
should proceed, referred him to them again, when it appearing 
that he w^as therein positively ordered ‘ desembarcar en la plaza 
de Taragona,’ general Doyle stopped. 

* General Miranda. ‘ Ah! but read on.* 


‘ General Doyle. ‘ No, sir, there is the positive proof of your 
receiving such an order.’ 

‘ General Miranda. ‘ Well, but read on.’ 

* Genei'al Doyle. ‘ No, sir. This {pointing to the paper) is the 
positive proof of your receiving such an order, which we wanted 
to cstoblish, because you positively denied it.’ 

* Upon this general Caro, shrugging up his shoulders, said, 

‘ Ho wfis not aware of there being any such order.’ And general 
Miranda again requested general Doyle would read on. 

‘ General Da^le. ‘ For what purpose?’ 

* General Miranda. ‘ To prove that I was not to shut myself 
up with the division in the plaza de Taragona.’ 

‘ General Doyle, ‘ There is no occasion, sir, for any proof 
of that, for it was a part of the veiy stipulation maim by 
ca^ain Codrington when he strongly pledged himself to general 


‘ General Doyle continued,—‘ And now, general Caro, that wc 
have proved to you that general Miranda had orders to land in 
Taragona, and that captain Codrington is bound by no such pro¬ 
mise as you had imagmed, I must inform you that he has been 
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iipon tlie coast with all the ships of war and transports 
which! are wanted for other services, for the sole purpose of 
embarking these troops; and he desires me to add that in con¬ 
sideration of what is due to the liberal and exemplary assistance 
afforded by general O’Donncl and Valencia in aid of Taragona, 
out not at all on account of any pledge he has been said to have 
given, that he will use the same exertion in ro-embarking and 
restoring the troops \i hich he would have done if so bound by 
his word of honour.’ ’ 

* Tl/ir. Wellesley to lord Wellesley. 

‘ July 28. 1811. 

• The morning of the 30th of June, a few hours after the arrival 
of the British squadron and Spanish vessels in the roadstead of 
Villa Nueva, five thousand Preneh infantry and five hundred 
cavali^ surprised the place by a night march, and seized all the 
property oi Taragona, whicli had been sent there before the 
siege. Twenty-five thousand dollars for each of the next three 
months was demanded, but no violence or plunder allowed. 
Eroles narrowly escaped. Lacy, appointed to command in 
Catalonia, arrived 1st July at Villa Nueva, the 6th w’ent to 
luguolada to join Campo Verde.’ 

‘ Desertion in the army at Mattaro has been carried to a most 
alarming extent since the fall of Taragona; the first night fifteen 
liundred men disappeared, nearly three hundred cavalry had 
likewise set off towards Aragon; and these desertions are to bo 
attributed to the gross neglect and want of ac;tiidfy on the part 
of the ollieers.’—‘The only division that keeps togiither in any 
tolerable order is that of general Sarslield, of about two thousancl 
men.’—‘ He had how'ever disputes with Eroles, and the people 
called for the latter to lead them.’ 


No. IX. 

Section I. 

POLITICAL STATE OF KING JOSEPH. 

BTANISH minister’s COMPLAINTS OP THE PRENOH GENERAL* 

From the councillor of state, Mariano Luis Orquijo, to king 

Josej)lk . 

* Madrid, 22 Juillct, 1810. 

* Sire, —^Le conimissaire royal de Cordouo me mande, qu© le 
duo dc Dalraatie lui a fait iScrire offiriellemcut de no remettre 
aiicnne somme d’argent a la capitale lors mfime que le ministro 
dea finances le demanderait, jusqu’a, co que los depenses do 
Tarmee des regimens qu’on levc et des employds de la province, 
Ac., furent pleinement couvert-s, ct que le due _ prendrait les 
mosures convenables, dans le eas quo cette determination no fut 
pas suivie.’ 

VOL, IH. 
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* Madridt 3 Agosto de 1810. 

*Le g^n^ral Sebastiani a fait voir au commissaire rcf^alo h 
Grenade, un ordro du duo de Dalmatie, qui lui enjoint do la 
manifere la plus erpresse, de le mettre en 6tat d’arreBtation si 
^ur le 1“ Aoilt lui et le prdfet de Malaga ne mettent aujpouvoij 
de Sebastiani quatre millions de r^aux. L’exorbitance de cett e 
somme, pour une province qui a d^ja payd son contingent, ct le 
court terme de huit jours design^ pour le payement, donnent ^ 
croire quo eette somme une fois livr6e on cn demandera une plus 
forte. Scion toutos les appareiices et d’apr^s les ccAversations 
particulieres, il s’agit de profiter de I’absence du roi pour mettre 
les Andalousies sur le mSme pied que les provinces de Biscaye, 
Burgos, &c. II so pent ndanmoins qu’on ait voulu inspirer ccs 
craintes dans dcs iddes touba-fait difierontes. Q,uoiqu’il cn soit 
il Bcrait scandalcux de voir un cominissaire qxii repr^sftite la 
personne du roi arr6t6 dans une de ses provinces.' 

From Mariano Luis Orquijo to king Joseph. 

‘ Madrid, 7 Aoui, 1810. 

‘Monsieur d’Aranza m’dcrit en date du 22 Aout dims une 
lettre particidiere les paroles suivantes, en lea soulignant pour 
mieux fixer Tattention: ‘ Le mnrecluil Soult est tres content, mats 
il nef^a usage de smt autonU que pour le him: il aime h roi et 
la nation: cepags lui plait heaucoup)* ’ 

Ditto to ditto. 

* Madnd, 13 Aout, 1810. 

‘Parmi les lettres que m’a porte le coumer d’Audaloiisie 
arrivd bier, j’en remarque une de Monsieur Aranza ecrito dans 
un style etudie ct que je Boup 9 onne redig^e d’accord avee Ic due 
de Dalmatic. C’cst lui pan^gyrique a la louange dc ce marechal 
dans lequel monsieur d’Aranza porte aux nues rintelligcuce et le 
zoic du due do Dalmatie dans lapartie administrativej la consi¬ 
deration qu'il donne aux autontds Espagnciles; son extreme 
adressc a manier les esprits, et I’liabilitd do ses dispositions iiiili- 
tairos, dans un pays eouvert d’insurges. M. d'Aranza termine 
en formant le vobu que le mareebal ne soit aucunement trouble 
dans’rexecution do ses plans, et que le sort de I’Andalousio soit 
inis eintierement a, sa discretion.’ 

Ditto to ditto. 

* Madrid, Ao'ut, 1810. 

‘Par ma correspondance avec I’Andalousie j’ai appris; du 
Cordonc: que M. Angulo a rcfu les lettres qui I’appeJlent ?i 
Madrid, et qu’il se dispose a suivre le grand eonvoi sorti de 
Seville le 11 du courant. De Seville: quim eorsaire rran 9 ai 8 
s’etant empar4 d’un paquebot qui allait de Cadiz a Alicante, on y 
avait trouv^ entr’autres ddp6ebes une lettro de Oampmany, grand 
partisan des Anglais, et un des Corypb^es de la revolution. Il 
avouait a son ami, don Anselmo Eodriguez de Ribas, intendant 
de I'ami^e du centre, qui s'^toit plaint k lui des exces que com- 
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mettai^t certaines juntes, quo Cadiz n’offrait pas un spectacle 
inoins yigne de piti4: que les Anglais qu’il avait appris a connaitre 
sarrogaient peu a pen toute I’autont^; que le commerce in)re 
accorde aux ports d’Amerique excitait a Cadiz un mdoontente* 
inent gdndra], ot que Venegas allait au Mexique en quaUtd de 
^ceroi; il parle en outre de rarrestation do plusieurs personnes 
connues, ct de la deconsideration dans laquclle est tombdo la 
regence.' 

From Mariam luis Orquijo io hing Jb$^h. 

• ‘ Madrid, 27 Septmihre, 1810. 

* Le marechal Victor pcrmet le passage & bcaucoup de femmes 
qui vculent se rdunir a lours mans, los femmes on contant les 
closes tcUes qu’elles sont, detruisent bien des errours dans 
Icsquelles on a gendraloment 6td entraind par lo gouvornement 
actuel* L’ennemi permit cos jours derniers I’eatode dans Tile ii 
plusieurs femmes qui voulaient passer par Chiclanes pour se 
rdunir a lours parents, mais demiferement elles ftirent contenus a 
coups de canon, et un boulot emporta la tdte do celui qui les 
accompagnait. Lo gouvernement Anglais preside a toutes lea 
opdrations, et craint oette cspece de communications.’ 

* Valladolid, le 11 Aouf, 1810. 

‘ SiEE, —Je suis arrird a Valladolid, ou jo n’ai pas trouvd le 
general Kellermann. II parait que les Espagnols ont cernd un 
detacliement de Eran^ais aui se trouvc a la Puebla de Senabria, 
et que ce gendrol y est alle poxir lo ddbloquer. Los guerrilles 
ont etd bier aux portes do Valladolid, et if y a cinq h six jours 
quo soixauio-dix Pran^aia ont dtd detruits a Villaloii; la ierreur 
a’est cmpardo de tous les esprits, et Ton croit que trois cents 
boiiim(;s ne sufllsent pas pour fairo passer un courrier: malgrd 
cola, jo partirai domain, escortd par deux cents hommes avec im 
convoi do prisonniers do Ciudad llodrigo, done le nombre n’est 
pas eonsiddrablo, parcequ’ici on Icur accorde la libertd moyennant 
uiio somme qu’on regie avec lo gdndral Kellermann pour les fruis 
do la guerre. 

‘ Toutes los autoritds du pays sont venues me visiter, et me 
consul ter sur la conduite qu’cllcs doivent tenir dopuis les dcT||iier8 
ordres du general KcUcirmann pour qu’elles n’obeissent ni ne 
correspondent avec d’antre autorit^ que la sienne. C^st la 
cbancellerie qui so trouve plus embarrassee quo toute autre, 
parceau’ollc ne pent concilier Tadministration do la justice au 
nom de votro majestd avec I’impossibilite de correspondre avec 
eon ministre. 

‘ Je n’ai pas re^u Ic momdre dgard du gdn<iral Dufrene qui 
est a la place du general Kellermann. 11 ne m’a pas visito, ni 
mSmo accorde un faetionnaire; tout lo monde s’eu cet apper^u, 
ct cette conduite a confirrao I’opinion que Ton a oonqao que votro 
juajeste ne rbgno point dans ee pays. J’ai t&cb6 de detruiro un© 
idee qui decdurago les vdritabies aujets de votro majesty, ot 
soutient les esperancce de ses eimcmis. Les g^n^raux ne B'apper< 

p D; 
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yoivcnt pas du nial qu’ils produiscnt en faisant croiro que lo 
scrncc de I’empcreiir, et ses intertits peuvent ctre en co4,tradic- 
tion avec ceux de votre majcstc. 

‘ Si le general Dufrene s’dtait borne a ne rien fairo ]^)our 
facilitcr inon voyage, j’aurai nioins de motifs do plainte eontre 
liii, mais il a rcteiiu I’cacorte de cavaJerie que le gdneral Tilfy 
m’avait donnec. De toutes Ics manieres, sire, je ferai tout ce 
((ui sera en inon pouvoir pour accelerer mon voyage, et repondro 
a la coufiunce avec laquelle votre majeste a daignd me dis- 
tinguer. 

* Le MABQuis Almenaea.’ 

Orquijo to Joseph, relating his conference with the French 

ambassador. 

[Extract.] 

* MadHd, Aoui 22, 1810. 

' Je lui dis de s’adrcsser sur ces deux points au rainistre des 
relations exterieures, il me repondit qu’un desagrdment qu’on 
dprouvait avec lui etait TobJigation de Jui donner a tout bout do 
cliamp des notes derites, qu’ti Vittoria il I’avait compromis en 
preseiitant a votre majeste ces notes comnie olliciellcs, que le bon 
vieux due (ce sont ses propres expressions) dtourdissait dans 
I’iustant, qu’il n’entendait point, ou ne voulait point entendre ce 
qu’on lui disait, et qu’il demandait qu’on lui donnat par eerit ee 
qui n’dtait pas ncecssaire d’ecriro. Je lui rdpetais toujours qu’il 
dcvait s’adrcsser au due puisque c’dtait le seul canal par lequol 
il devait diriger sea demandes, tine je ne me mdlais point de ees 
affaires, et quo je n’en entretiendrais votre majeste i\ moins quo 
votre majestd ne m’en parlat la jireraidre, mais comme simple 
pariiculior jo I’assurai de I’inviolabilite des promesses do votre 
luajcstd et ae ses idees liberalcs. L’ainbassadeur ajouta que duns 
la matindc du jour do St. Napoleon, et les jours suivants, le 
gdudral Belliard, Borelli, et leurs alentours avaient parle fort 
mal des expressions de votre majeste sur ses premiers devoirs, 
ct qu’il ne doutait pas qu’ils n’en eussont eerit u Paris; qu’il 
n'avait pas pu se dispenser de transmettre a sa cour ces paroles; 
maio qu’il Ics avait presentees comme une consequence du 
premier discours tenu par votre majeste et une nuance n^cessaire 
pour'lidoucir le mauvais effet qu’avait produit ici I’article du 
Monitcur sur les mots de I’empereur au due de Berg. Je le lui 
avais presente de cette maniere en sortant de I’appartement de 
votre majesti?, et jc lui montrai en m^mo temps un rapport venu 
de la Navarro dans lequol on d^peignait le faclieux dtat de ce 
royaume en proie aux exefes des bandcs do brigands et aux 
dilapidations des gouvomemeus militaires. Si I’ambassadeur a 
dcrit dans ces termes comme il me I’a dit, autant par honneur 
que par attachement a votre majeste, a son pays et au notre, il a 
bien rempli ses devoirs, Quoiqu’il en soit, je me suis cru obligd 
de donner connaissance a votre majesty de ces fails ainsi que de 
la surprise que, selon I’ambaasadeur, a cause a I’empereur et au 
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ministere Fran^ais le silence du due de Santa Ft^ qui ne sVxpliquo 
sur rifn. ^ L’ambassadeur se plaint d’avoir 6te compromia par 
lui, car a sa demando ct en consequence dcs conversations 
fi'^qucntes qu’il eut avco lui pendant les trois jours qu’il passa ii 
Madrid, il dcrivit a sa cour quo le due de Santa Fe etait charge 
negocier sur la situation de votre majesty et cclle d«» notre 
pays, que I’arabassadeur lui-mime disait no pouvoir pas durer. 
C’est a la lettre eo que e’est dit entro I’ambassadcur et luoi,' 
<$ 60 . & 0 . 

• Orquijo to Joseph. 

' Madridy lelZ Novemhre, 1810. 

‘ Monsieur Pereyra a rc^u du mardclitil Soult une rdponao 
extrfimement aigre. Ce commissairo rqval persiste dans son 
opinion quo les mesures indiqndcs par le due de Dalmatic pour 
rapprovisionnement do I’armde ne remplirontpas le but qu’il so 
propose; mais le mareelial veut 6tre ob^i. I)’un autre cbtd le 
gendral Sebastiani I’a contraint a lui donnor oiize cent milh’ reaux. 
Piacd entro ces deux deucils, Monsieur Pereyra a perdu courage 
et demande a votre niajcsle de le rappellor a Madrid. Le gdndral 
Dufour a pris le commaudement do Grenade. 

‘ Makiano Luis pm Ohquuo.’ 

Ditto to ditto, 

* Madrid, 19 dc Decemhre, 1810. 

‘ Monsieur le comte dc Montarco etait le 11 coarnnt h Man- 
zanares, il m’cerit quo les liabitans de la Manelie so plaigncnt 
de CO quo les troupes qui retrouvent dans la province no les 

{ iroiegeut pas ant ant quo leur nombre le Icur permet, quo les 
irigands vicnncnt lour enlcver lours grains pour les transporter 
dans les roya.*ines de Valence ct de Mureie, ou dans rEstreraa- 
doure. lls craigneut une disette ct desirent ardemmement qu’il 
se forme de grands depots dc grains dans dcs places a I’abri des 
incursions des partis d'lnsurges. Les commandants des troupes 
Fran 9 ai 8 es sont d'uno exigence et d’une liautcur insupportablos, 
et les rapports laits au comte dc Montarco par toutes les autoritiis 
legales du pays confirment complettement ecus que Tiutendant 
dc la Mancho no cosse do faire aux divers ministercs cTcpuis 
plusieurs mois.’ • 

‘ Madrid, le 15 F6vricr, 1811. 

‘ SiKE,—Le piefct do Santander me remet, cn dale du 10 Jan¬ 
vier, copie dcs ofliccs qu’il a rcrpis pour la reunion do cettc pro¬ 
vince au gouvernemeni niilitairo ne Biseaye. J’ai I’honncur de 
les mettro sous les yt'ux dc votre uiojeste cn lui observant quo 
cette mcBuro a etc pris sur la proposition du gcbieral Caffarclli. 

‘ On a deinaudc au prefet dc Santander un dtat des employes 
civils ct militaires, des moines, du clorge, ot des appointemens 
dont ils jouisseut, Il croit en consequence que des attributions 
ainsi que cellos des employes seront nulles d&s quo la province 
sera gouvemee a I’instar dc cello de Biseaye. if ajoute que lui 
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et les chefs principanx do Vadininistration sonfc deoid^^ a no 
travaiUer que sous les ordres de votre majestd et denfendent 
arec instance quo votre majeste no les abandonne pas. 

‘Le squs-prefet de Logrogne me dit cn d&te du 22 Janvier 
quo ropinion oblique s’est am61ior^e depuis qu’on y a appris If^g; 
nouvelles du Portugal, et qu’on y connait le peu de moycns de 
defense qu’offro Valence dans le d^sordre extreme qui y rfegne. 
La Eiofa ne renferme plus de bandes coraplettes d’insurg^s, mais 
on y trouvc encore quelques brigands dpai’s et des vdeurs de 
grands chemins. " ® 

‘ Mariano Luis de Obquijo.’ 

Section II. 

(Relatinq to Joseph’s Abdication.) 

Vindication of the Idvg. 

Le ministre scct'Maire d'dtat ft monsieur le due de Santa Le, et en 
son absence ft monsieur le margiiis d'Almenara. 

Palais de Madrid, le 12 Septemhre, 1810, Pars, 

Excellence, —Le courricr de cabinet, Don Martin Estenoz, 
qui partit do Paris le 22 Juillet, a remis les Jettres ecrites par 
V. E. le ni^mo jour et les copies de cellcs que vous envoy ates lo 
19 Juin par le courricr Alvarez, qui furent inierceptdes. Le roi 
les a lues avec la plus grande attention, et upres s etro bion 
penetrd des communications faites a V. E. au noin de I’empercur, 

S ar monsieur lo due de Cadore, et les observations particulieres 
e ce ministre, S. M. dcsirant detruire d’un seul trait, les craintes 
et la defiance que des personnes, tout au raoins nial instruites. 
Be sont efibredes d’inspircr, m’a ordonne d’entrer en explication 
Bur tons les points dont dies traitent. Mais jo dois avant tout 
faire connaitro a V. E. ^uc le roi s’ost montrd satisfait de la juste 
interpretation donnde a ses iddes, et a ses sentimens dans la 
rdponsc que V. E. a faite au due de Cadore, rclativcment a la 
protection dont S. M. I. desire que le commerce Fran^ais jouissc 
dans les rdglemens des douanes, en olTrant d'assiiror une favour 
rdciproquo dans ses etats aux productions d’Espagne. L’emperour 
ne ptmt ignorer les vues liberales de son anguste fri?re, ct si 
S. M. i., a ete exaptement informee sur ce point, elle saura que, 
des son avenement au trone, le roi a dcarto bicn des obstacles 
opposes a I’industrie Franpaise qu’il s’agit do favoriser encore par 
de nouvelles dispositions. 

II cst bien douloureux pout Ic roi d’avoir a sc justifier do 
plusicurs imputations auxquclles on a du croire puisqu’on les a 
communiqu^es a V. E. L’uno d’elles est que lo roi a rendu a 
leurs propri^taircB, ou dispose a sou gre, d line partie des biens 
confisquds par I’empereur. Cel a supposerait de la part do S. M. 
un oubli de la parole donnee a rempereur de ne se mftler en 
aucuno maniftre de ees confiscations: mais e'est un infame impos¬ 
ture, et Bon auteur miiirite un chatiment cxemplairo. Qu’on cite 
une propri<Std un pouce do terrain confisquo par I’cmpercur, ct 
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dont on ait ^spo8(5: on ne le pourra point si dans nno pnro 
question de lait on en impose ainsi a I’emperenr, quo sera co 
lorsqu on ne pa,ple quo par conjectures ot presomption P Le roi 
porte a un 81 liaufc deffr<S son respect pour les deerets do confisca¬ 
tions de S. M. I. qu ayant besoiu a uu dcs edifices quL y sont 
nompns pour y placer des etablissemena publics, il u’a mftmo pas 
voulu s’eu seryir provisoirement. S. M. n’a-t-elle pas, cn conse¬ 
quence, lo droit de r«5clanuT, pour son lionncur, la puuitiou dt^ 
ses detracteursP S. M, I. s’est expliqude sur la direction dounee 
a la guorrft et la maniere dont elle a etc faite. 

L’einpereur ecrivit au roi pour lui representer la lenteur des 
operations, et I’inaction des armocs. Aussitot S. M. entn'pril, la 
conqu^te do I’Andalousic. Lo due de Cadore a dit « V. K. qiie 
la soumissioTL do cetto province 6tait illusoire, puisqu’eUe so 
trouvdp inondee do partis d’insurges et de bandcs do brifjands. 
Qu’on considero la vaste ctendue de I’Andalousio: le 
nombre do troupes Franpaises que robatinatiori do Cadiz permcL 
d’y repandro: les pitsf^cs ae toutc eap^ce quo tendent les Auf^lais 
et lours continuolles attaques: qu’on parcouro rJiistoirc de tonics 
les guerres contro rAngletorre ot Ton vorra qu’indtl'pondaminout 
des vingt niillc Espagnols conatamuiont stationes a 8t, liocq, il 
cfcait encore necossaire d’entrotenir sur cetto c6tiS un nombrt: 
considerable do troupes pour les opposer aux entroprises pai’lii‘!l(‘s 
de I’onnemi. Si cos precautions etaient indispcnsables dans un 
toms de calme et do tranquillity, qu’oUes doivent 6tro les cs])e- 
rances et les moyens do rAii^leteiTo dans I’agitntion actuoHo do 
I’Espaipnc ot la nature de la iruerre dont elle ost le tbe/itre ? Tjo 
roi peut dire avec verito, quo la eonquete mililairo ot morale do 
TAndalousie est son ouvraji^e, et quo ses paroles, sa eonduite, <>1, 
les saf^es niesures qu’il a prises, ont prepard la tranquilliid dont 
ollejoait. 8. AT. y a orfranise dcs pfaraes civiques ebargees dti 
ddfeudre lours foyers, et inalgre lo voisiuage de cette provincfi 
avco I’Estrcmadure et les instigations continucllcs de la junto de 
Cadiz ot des Anglais, I’Amlalousie ronfernie boaucoups inoiiis 
do partis ou de bandes d’insurgds que la Castillo, la Biscaye. et 
la Navarre, qui ont dtd places sous le rdgime rnilitairo. Enllu 
Ton trouve en Andalousie uue organisation complette de coni- 
pagnies do raiguclcttes qui veillent a la tranquillite dos voiles et 
a la siirctd des chemins. Leurs services sont tellemont utiles (juc 
le marechal due do Dalmatio a donne le plus de dcveloj^pemcnt 
possible ?i cette institution. 

Si I’Andalousio n’est pas entifcremcnt pacifide, si la junto de 
Cadiz existe encore, et si les Anglais y exercent lour fatale 
infiuence, on doit I’attribuer en grande partio aux macliinatioiis 
ot aux traines ourdies par la junto ct I’Anglctcrre au moment ou 
parvint a leur connaissance lo dderet du 8 Fevrior qui dtablit dcs 
gouvernemens militairos dans la Navarre, la Biscaye, I’Arragon, 
et la Catalogne. Quelques gouverneurs Franijais ayant traitd ces 
provinces comme si elles etaient absoliiraent dotachdes dc la 
rnouarcliio, les membres de la junte de Cadiz ct les Anglais en 
profiterent pour soufller de nouveau lo feu do la discorde et 
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refuter Ics expressions du roi ^ui repetait sans cesse, ‘ Que la 
nation conserverait son integrite et son inddpendance: ses 

institutions s amdlioreraicnt sous la protection d’un trdne soutenu 
par les relations intimes du rot avec I’empereur; cju’elle n’aurait 
a combattre que I’ennomi qui voulait s’arroger I'empirc exclusif 
dcs mcrs.’ Voila le sens qu^on a toujours donne cnEspagne auf 
mots inddpendance et integrite. Ce langage est celui dont s’est 
8 t;rvi S. M. I. non seuleraont avec les Espagnols, mais a la face 
de runivers; il ne peut done etr# odieux ni eriminel dans la 
Louche du roi. Mais eombien n’ost-il pas dementi^ar la con- 
duitc do certains gouverncurs qui paraisscnt s'obstiner a pro- 
Ion gerriusurreetiou d’Espagne, :i rauiiihiler ou la ildtniirc plutot 
qua la soumettre ! car dans plusieurs endroits ou ne so contento 
pas d cxcluro toutc idee de Tautoriid du roi eu faisaiit admmistrer 
la justice au nom de I’cmpercur, mais co qui est pire, on a.exigd 
quo les tribunaux civils de Valladolid et de Valencia prdtassent 
serment dc lidolitd et d’obeissance a S. M. I. comine si la nation 
Es])agnole n’avait pas dc roi. 

Monsieur Ic due dc Cadore so plaint dc I'indulgenco dont on 
eu a use en Andalousio; S. M. a morilre coiitre ses enemis, dans 
les champs de Talavera et Oeaua, ioute la fermotiS de sou carac- 
lere; mais serait-il juste, convit‘n<lrait-il a sea iutenUs et anx 
Tues do I’empereur, que S. M. doployat de la rigueur conirc des 
vaincus, des prisonniers qui doiveut 6tre ses sujets ? Si le marc- 
chal Ney eut suivi ce gonereux excmplc dans les villes de Galice 
oil il tut re 9 u a bras ouverts. et n’out pas au contraire opprime ct 
saccage cetto province, elle serait heureuso et soumise, et non 
livroo aux maux de rmsurrcctioii eonime tant d’autroa a qui I’ou 
a fait eprouver le m6me sort. Cette conduite de S. M. dans des 
pays Boumis est vraisemblablement ce que le due Cadore appcllo 
des graces accord(Se8 aux insurgos de pn'feronce aux personnes 
attaclices ii la cause du roi. Ees insurges n’ont obtenii d’autres 
graces quo eelles qui Jour fureni olfertes dans les iirochimaiioiis 
ponrdisslpcr I’erreur dans laqiielle les Anglais les avaient induits. 
Si le soquestre mis sur les biens inveudus do quolques liabilans 
ou refugies, a (5ie love postericurement, cot exomple d’indulgcnco 
a eu d’heureux resullats, ]niisqu’il a attire un grand nonibre de 
porso^j^nes a rob^iasanco du roi: et qu’ou ne croye pas que cea 
iiKbviaus n’aicnt point snbi le chatiinent qui lour etait dii pour le 
retard Ijii’lls out mis ;i so sounietirc, car s’ils posscclaicut des 
billets royanx, il les ont perdues pour ne les avoir pas prosentd a 
terns au timbre sec; ct s’ils sont porteurs d’autros titres de 
ercanccs sur I’dtat, ils doiveut, pour los validcr, soUicilcr ua 
docret particulicr. 

Ijcs avantages dc la formation des corps Espagnols sont a la 
port(5c de tout lo inonde; lour presence a intlud plus qu’on ne 
pense surl'lioureuse issue de la bataille d’Oeaha et do I'expedition 
d’Andalous’o. En y admettant un grand nombre d’officiera, on 
est parvenu a dloigner de riiisurroction des hommes inquiets qui 
soraient devenua chefs de brigands, ct tout en avouant que la 
desertion a eu lieu panui les soldats. et qu’il en est results quel- 
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ques piaux, on pent hardiment affirmer que la somme dea biena 
eat mjiniment plus fjrande, et qu’il nj a pas de nioyens qu'on ne 
doive employer pour faire rcvenir de son dffarcmciit uno nation 
de douzo millions d ames qu’il n'cst pas facile d'iissiijettir par la 
force des bayonnettes, et dont on veut d’ailleurs faire unc amio 

une alhde. 

On a parl^ du mauTais emploi des ressources de I’Espapfue, et 
du denuement dans lequcl ont etd laissdes les troupes FraiKjalscs. 
Ees Boldats ont cu en Ksp||^ne des vivrcs on. abondance: les 
Jiopitaux ^ran^ais ont 4t4 Jcs mieux pourvus, il a fallu pour cela 
exif^cr des contributions cxtraordiuaircs et des emprunts forcilis, 
et vainerc le grand obstacle do I’inlorcoptation des coitimuniea- 
tions dc province a province, et souvont do villc a ville. 
L’Espagne se trouve diviso cu gouverneinens miliiairos de aorto 
quo M. est a peine maitre de la c:v])italc et dc sa bimheue; 
n’est ce done point par une espbeo de miracle qu’olle y fait sub- 
sister des troupes, et qu’ello y souticiit des hopitaux. Les 
gouverneurs Fran^ais imposent, il est vrai, des contributions 
0 x1 raordinaircs sur lours provinces, mais ils les vexent ct les 
ruiuent, ct certes ce n’t'st pas la lo moycn dc les maintenir dans 
Tobt^'issance, ni un exeinplc bion attrnyant pour les provinces 
Boulevces; cette ressourct! est d’ailleurs preoaire et insuffisanto 
conime 1(! prouvera bienlot rexperienec. S. M. sc llattc do ce 
quo les intentions de I'empcreur en favour de la nation seraient 
miciix remplies et ses troupes mieux dirigees, si louies colics qui 
sont on Espagne dtaient sous scs ordres, et si les propositions 
qu’il a faites ii son auguste frcrc etnieni acceptdes. Le due do 
Cadore a evaluc a pluaicurs millions les coniiscationa des mar- 
cliandises Anglaiscs, et renlevoment de I’argenterie des eglises et 
des convents qu’on aurait dvi faire on Andalousie. Les coniisca- 
tions curent lieu par ordre des gdneraux Fmn<;ai8 a lour entrde 
dans cliaque ville, et si lour valour fut exageree, dans Ic prineipe, 
pour dunner plus d’dclat aux cnlreprises rnilitnires, on reconnut 
des qu’on en cint a I’examon I’errcur dans laqucllo on eta it 
lornbc; et dans Ic fait conmient ne pas apper^ovoir qu’aprcs Ja 
bataillc d’Ocaiia I’invasion d'Andafousic devant dire prevuc, 
cJiacun avait gi’and soin de faire rellucr les marchandises conlls- 
eablos sur los points les plus capables do resistance, afin de les 
mettro hors dc la portde du vainqueur. L’argenlerie d’d^iso a 
bcauooup d’upparonce et fort peu dc valour. On a jiris 4ans 1(!8 
oouvents, ou il cii rostait Ires peu, ainsi que dans les dgliscs toutc 
eclle qui n’a pas etc jugoc ncoossairc pour la det'cncf* du cultc, et 
coinmo le roi ne vonlait ni ravager ni ddtruiro, mais bien pacifier 
ct conserver, il a dd reglcr sa conduitc sur ec prineipe. 

Monsieur lo due dc Cadore parlo dc depeuses, e’est vraiment 
une fatalitd qu’il soil si mal iuforme do faits gdndraloment conmis. 
Le tresor public est ouvert a quiconquo voudra s’assurer de la 
vdritd. On y verra que S. M. a rcQU a peine cliaque mois lo 
cinquieme de I’aaBignation de la liste civile : q'l’il fl' dii se reduire 

la plus strict dconomie, et que uon seulement il s'est vu fa.uto 
de pouvoir donner aux actcurs une Idgfere avance, dans I’obliga- 
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tion de supprimer lo tlidatro Italien qui ^tait son, unique d^asse- 
ment, mais encore de vendre sa vaisselle platie, et do se p6fairo 
des choses Ics plus n^cessaires a rornement do sa cour. Aussi 
dans le r^pas que S. M. donna, ii I’occasion de la f^te de I’empe- 
reur, a ses ministres, aux grands ofliciers de la couronne, et a 
I’ambassadcur de France, la table fut eUe servie en fayence sem- 
blable a cello qu’avait S. M. au camp de Botdogne. Certaine- 
ment rerabarras ct la confusion ^e cette excessive simplicity 
causait au roi n’aura pas ychappy alPambassadeur. Au milieu de 
tant de privations, et dans uno situation aussi coni^raire a sa 
dignity S. M. a la douleur de voir quo ses ministres, le conseil 
d’etat, les ti'ibunaux de la capitale, et les employds oivils, qui 
fiont on petit nombro, ne por^oivent pas lour iraitement depuis 
plus de sept mois. Ce sont la les favours que S. M. a dispensds 
avec tant do nrodigalite. Le roi a donnd, il est vrai, quelques 
eodules aux olncicrs de sa maison, et a quclquos individus attaclids 

sa personne, pour les aider a acbeter dea biens nationaux: on 
donue a ces bienfaits le nom de prodigalite, et d’un autre cote 
Ton se plaint do I’abandon dans Icquel S. M. laisse d’autres indi¬ 
vidus, ce qui serait incompatible avec la fa^on de penser du roi 
ot la connaissances do ses devoirs commo hommo et commo 
monarque. C’cat I’unique chose dout lo roi puisse disposer dans 
la situation ou il sc trouve ct outre le but politique do ces dona¬ 
tions, S. M. a cru que c’dtait lo scul moyen d’assurer a ces 
individus uno mddiocro existence, et encore sa prdvoyance a cet 
dgard a-t-cllo ete trompde, car les revenues des terres ot des 
biens qui se trouvent dans les personnes soumises au gouverne- 
ment militaire dont les limites s’(jtcndent jusqu’aux portes de 
Madrid, ou no se payent pas, tant ost grande la inisere des 
fermiers, ou les biens ne s’alFerment pas de crainto d’extorsions 
de la part des goiiverneurs, ou, enfin, les rovenus se trouvent 
absorbes par lea contributions oxtraordinaircs. Les fails sont 
evidens, its parlont d’oux-momes, ct toulo personne impartiale 
pout cn faire rexamen. 

Mais il faut qu’cllc soil do meilleure foi que cello qui a voulu 
imputer a S. M. ralidnation des biens confisquos par I’empereur, 
et les griefs auxquels on vient de rdpondre. S. M. pourrait, fi 
bien ^his juste titre, so plaindre de la conduito des gouverneurs 
Fran^f^s: de celle du gdnyral Dufour, par excmple, qui a exige 
des dix'^ membres dont il composa a sa maniere co conseil do 
Ifavarre qu’on s’est vu bientbt oblige de dissoudre, qu’ils rodi- 
geassent uno adrosso a I’empercur dans laquello ils demandaient 
a S. M. I. un code des lois, ct sc mettaient asa discretion. Trois 
do ces membres refuserent de signer, les autres eddorent a la 
violence. S. M. pourrait citor encore uno foulo d’actes qui out 
exaspere les ospnts, fourni des armes a I’insurrcction, ot doiine 
aux Amglais des pretextes pour supposcr des prqjets qui n’exis- 
tent pas, ct rendre la guerre interminable. Qu’on compto lo 
nombre des bandes de brigands et d’kisurg^s en Espagne, et Ton 
Terra eombien il s’est aocru depuis I’institution des gouverno- 
inens militairea. S. M. ne pout eUe se plaindre avec autant do 
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juBtici de la sitnatloii Equivoque dans laqnello elle se trouvo? 
qu on«en juge par le fait suivant. Le nouveau ministro do finanpoe 
venait dentrer p fonction, et il a’amssait dt5ja de r^unir les 
plus torts capimistes do la place pour les engager a avancer une 
4>oime Bommp d’argent, lorsque lo payeur de I’armde, Monsieur 
L/rouchart, ol 1 intcndant-gdneral, Monsieur Denniors, asallr^rc^t 
au nimistre que des employes venaieut de Paris avec des lettrcs 
cacliet(?es qu’ils avaient I’or^e de n’ouvrir qu’a Madrid. On 
pr<*tendit aussilot qu’ila dovftent ae charger de I’adininistratioii 
civile, queries rentrees seraient invariablcinent affeetdes ji, rcnlre- 
tien ct a la soldo de rannee, ot le surplus seuleincnt, a la listo 
civile. C’dtait annoncer la dissolution do I’^tat. Des bruits do 
cette nature rdpandus dans toutc la ville par les employes Fran- 
(^ais parvenus a la connaissance do I’ambassadour Jo S. M. I. et 
appufes par des nialveillans qiii abondent toujours dans les 
eapltales surtout a la suite des guorres d'opinibns, ne pouvait 
produire que de mallieureux elFets. La confianco do ce petit 
nombre dnommes qui aurait pu fair© des avanccs s’ctiignitii 
I’instant, et toiites les portes luront fermees. S. M. ignorait 
rarriv<5o des nouveaux employes du tresor do Franco, et il n’a 
connu comme Ic dernier de ses sujets, le contenu dos lettres dont 
ils ^‘taient porteurs qu’a lenrs ouverturea. 

Dans cet ctat de cJiosos il est facile de so fairo rid <!0 de la eon- 
fiance quo pout inspirer Ic roi, et lorsque S. M. so trouvo hors 
d’(Hat de faire lo bon hour du pays qu'il doit gouvomer ct de con- 
courir a la renlisation des vues de son augustc fiVe: qn’i! voit 
enfin sa dignitd avilee, doit on s’etonner qu’il ait manifesto I’ini- 
possibilito do vivre plus long temps dans uno situation nussi pre- 
caireP Monsieur le due de Cadore tout on reconnaissant les Lautes 
qualitds du roi, a pretendu, quo les porsonnes qui approchent 
S. M. lui ont conscillo et lui conseillent sans cesse do se maintenir 
dans I’independanco do la France, et quo ce principe se suivait 
avec trop do rigucur. Monsieur le due de Cadore sait quo S. M. 
dans aucuno dpoque do sa longue ct glorieuse carrioro n’a eu 
besoin de consejls et ne s’est souniis a aucunc innuoneo. surtout 
s’il s’est agi de ddtruiro ‘son systemc inalterable d’araitie sincere 
ct eternellc avee son augustc frere I’empcreur; d’alliauec et de 
bienveillance aSectucuse Olivers la nation lilspagnole a la #te do 
laquelle il est plaet^ et dont il s’eflbrccra do conservor splon- 
deur et le bien-etre, avee I’inddpendancc et I’integrite de torritoirc. 
Les vcoux les plus constants do son emur sout'ijnc les deux 
nations unies cntr’clles par les mfimes^ liens quo Icur monarques 
concourent d’linc maniero uuiforine a, la felicild commune on 
fbreant leur ennemic a abandonner le sceptre de.s mers.’ 

Le prince don Fernando, ajoute lo due de Cadore, se prctcrait 
a coder les proviucc-s qui couviennent a I’empereur et a toutes los 
conditions qu’il voudrait lui imposer. Lo roi no veut entrer on 
comparaison avee personne; mais il observera que ce ne fut pas 
dans cea scntimciis ni dans eetto croyance qu'il accepta la cou- 
ronne d’Espagno cn doposant cello de Naples: quo I’empereui’ ni 
la France ne dovraient avoir confianccs on des oiTVes qne la naliob 
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rcpousaerait, et qui ne pourrait avoir d’ailleurs qu’uno exjfoution 
pasRapfere; car corame le sait ires bion Monsieur le due de Qadoro, 
lOH nations liumilioes dissimulcnt Icur haino en attendant le 


inoiuent favorable de vciiKor leurs outrages. Une scmblable 
conduit(< serait ineompatiblc av'cc le fa 90 n dc penser du roi, avep 
sou noble (^araetcre et celui de la nation que S. M. gouverne. 
EUe est diam(!'‘tra]ement cn opjiosition avec les assurances don- 
nees par S. M. I. a la nation Jilspagnole * qu’il clait nccessaire 
pour son bonheur qu’ello se rdgenc^t sous sa dynastio et sous le 
])rince qu’ellc lui doiinait dgal cn tout a son augustcrpersonne.’ 
A eetto occasion le due dc Cadore parle du peu d’avantages quo 
rapporto a la Franco la guerre d’Espagne cn proportion des sacri- 
liccB immenses qu’elle a faits. Cartes le roi no les ignore pas, et 
sa reconnaissance eclatera quand S. M. so trouvora en etat de les 
reeoinpenser. Dans co moment cola lui est impossible; ■‘mais 
S. M. I. pourrait mettre le comblc a ses bons ollices en s’olTrant 
pour garant de I’emprunt ouvert en llollando sous les m6mea 
conditions que celui de Prussc, ou du moins en lui donnant son 
assentiment eommo a cclui d’Autvichc. S. M. I. sc convaincra 


facilement que les liens du sang, les relations les plus intimes 
et les plus Burcs d’une ctroitc amitie entre les deux nations, et 
enfin la position meiuc de ces armt'‘CB seront les mcilleurs garants 
de Tcxactitude dcs remboursements quelques sacrifices qu’ils 
exigent. 

(iuaut aux avantages futurs que promeiteutles sacrifices actucls 
dc la Franco, ce serait faire injure aux lumibres du due de Cadoro 
que de la fatiguer en les lui dcveloppant. Lorsque S. M. I. crut 
necesaaire retablissement cn Espagne de sadynastie, rexpdrionco 
lui avait demontre que sun enani dcs troubles dans le nord, il ne 
pouvait jamais compter sans ce ebangement, sur la suretd d’une 
de plus importantes froriticres dc son empire. Un sieclc d’amitid 
wosque non interrompue depuis le regne en Espagne ct en 
France dc la maiaon de Jlourbon, ic pacte dc famille et la tournuro 
diflerento quo prirent lea relations entre les deux pays apres I’cx- 
clusion dc la maison d’Autricbe, sont les tdmoignagea les plus 
autbentiques dc I'utilite des efibrts et dcs sacrifices de la France 
pendant six ans, au commencement du siecle dernier. La 
resistance opiniatre dc presque toutc I’Europe ct surtout celle de 
I’Angletcrre, qu’elle renouvellc dans eette guerre avee un plus 
grand cicveloppcnsient do movens demontrent rimportaiice de cet 
evdnement pour la France. Ses mcilleurs ecrivains politiques ont 
indique avec la plus grande clarte les avantages qui cn ont resultd 
pour le commerce Francais et les ricliesscs qu’il a procurees a la 
nation. Quo no doit ellc pas attendre nujourd’bui dc la reunion 
des deux couronues dans fa memc famille, del’analogie de leurs 
codes politiques et dc lours institutions, des qualitds d’un roi sago 
et dclaird qui airao tendroment son augustc frdre et la France, et 
qiii est pdndtrd do la ndccssitd d’abattre Torgueil dc I’Angleterre! 
n’est cc pas le plus grand fruit qu’elle puisse retircr de cette 
resolution et de tels rdsultats ne valent ils pas les sacrifices 
jnomentandes qu’ollc s’imposcP 
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H a|6te bien sensible pour S. M. que los rapports mensongcrs do 
persoi^es peu iiiteressees ii Tunion et a I’amitie des deux freres 
et des deux pays, avant pu inspirer a S. M. I. uu soul instant do 
douies. Quoique le roi a deja ecrit a reinpereur son auguste 
frere, S. M. veut que V. E. ou en votro absence Ic ninrquis d’Al- 
menara, remette une copie de cetto leitrc a Monsieur lo due do 
Cadore, dans I’espcrance que V. E. developpcra a S. M. 1. avco 
sa safjacitd ordinaire les causes qui ont iullue sur la conduite du 
roi dans les affaires d’E8pag;ne, que S. E. lui depoindra Tetat 
vdri table la nation, et qu’elle contribuera do cetto nianiero I 
Texecution des intentions des deux monarques qui n’ont dte, et 
qui no peuvent 6tro quo les mfimes. 

Le ministre soerdtaire d’etat, 

(Signd) Mxeixno Luis JD’Obquijo. 


Letters from king Joseph to his ministers. 

ID ySvrier, 1811 . 


Je Buis peind que I’empereur ait cru ndcossairc d'employer 
des formes diplomatiques avoc moi et meme avee la rcine. Qu’il 
me fasse clairement oonnoitre sa volontc et je n’aurai rien de plus 
agrdable que de m’y conformer puisqu’elle ne pent dire ni com¬ 
patible avec mon bonneur qui mo paroit insdparable du sien, 
comnie mon intdrdt. Le fait est quo je ddsirc complaire, a la fois, 
a reinpereur et ii mon frere; il m’a fait reconnoitre roi de Naples, 
roi d’Kspagne, et a garanti mon existence politique sans quo je 
I’aio domandd. Je n’ai pas sollicitd le trone; i’y suis monte 
pareequ’il I’a voulu; aujourd’hui I’empereur desirc-t-il que je ren- 
trois dans la retraite ? Je suis d’autant plus pret a le fairc que les 
dvenemeus do irois anndes ont Icvd bien des scrupules ct empeeber 
venir bien des regrets. 

J’ai du eroirc que I’empereur vouloit que je quittUsse I’Espague 
des quo j’ai vu graduellerncnt mon existence y devenir buuulimit, 
impossible, ct qii’il doit saroir que je ne puis pas supporter long- 
temps de me voir degrade: daus ce cas jo desire partir pour 
Erance. L’ordre publique sera assure ici, je m’entendrai avee 
mon frere, ou pour mieux dire jo lui porterai moi-mdiuo niou 


blanc-seing. 

Je ni’abandonne entierement a sa justice et a ses sei^imena 

J tatcrnels pour ma faraille, aussi point de negociations narticu- 
ieres; je retourne des ce moment ii I’empereur tous les droits 
qu’il m’a transmis sur I’Espague si son ambassadeur juge que je 
puisse partir demain pour Morfonlaine, ei s’ll ou autorisc a croiro 
que I’empcreur verra ce parti sans deplaisir. 

L’empereur veut-il reelloment que je reste au trone d’EspagneP 
Je reste quelqucs quo soient les desagremens inddpendaut do la 
Tolontc qui m’y attendent. Mais il faut que je n’eprouve quo 
ceux qu’il ne pout m’eviter; je le repdte, jamais les iiitdrfits poli- 
tiques ne mo diviscront avec lui, qu’il me fasse connoitro Ba 
volonte. Si I’empereur vient ici, tout s’arrangera entre nous; 
B’iJ ne vient pas on Espagiie, qu’il me laisse alier le voir a l^aris. 
S iJ jnge ce voyage inopportun, qu’il rende mon existence 
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tolerable pendant la guerre: il salt mieux que personuo qu’il 
doit faire pour cela. ^ 

11 faut un changrment marqu4 dans tout, avancor ou jeculer, 
Tons connoisscz I’ctat actuol; j’ignore comment je pourrai gagner 
le mois ndcessaire pour connoitre la determination de I’empereur. 

(The following abdication, by J oseph, was drawn up but never made 

public.) 

L’expdrience do trois anndes nous ayant convaincu que Tordre 
social no peut dtre recomposd on Espa^ne qu’en cuifmlant dans 
les mdmcs mains los droits de souveraintd dont nous sommes 
iuvestds, et les moyens de force et do puissance militaire dont 
dispose notre auguste frere I’emporcur des Fran^ais, de qui nous 
tenons los droits que nous exer^ons aujourd’hui but la monarchie 
Espagnole, nous avons rdsolu do notre ^eino et libre volohte de 
retroceder a noire frfere I’empereur des ^an^ais les droits qu’il 
nous a remis et cn vertu des quels nous sommes entre dans ce 
royaume on 1808 h la suite de la constitution que nous avons 
signdo a Bayonne dans la memo ann^e. 

C’cst pourquoi par les presents signees do notre main nous 
declarons odder, transporter, et remettre a notre dit frere I’em- 
pereur des Eran^ais, tons les droits qu’il nous transmis en 1808 
sur la monarchie d’Espagno et des inefes dans tout leur integrity 
ct tcls qu’il les re^ut lui-m6me du roi Charles Quatre. 

Nous entendons que la prdsente rdirocession n’ait de force et 
valeur que I’epoque ou nous aurons pleine et entiere connois- 
sance de I’acceptation de la prdsento retrocession de la part de 
notre frbro I’cmpereur des Fran^ais: ct comme nous ne sommes 
])ort(5s a cet aoto par aueune consideration particuliorc, mais par 
i’uniiiue considdraiion quo nous avons exprimde plus haut, et 
qii’cn quittant le tr6ne d’Espagne nous n’avons cn vue que le 
])lu8 grand bien du peuple Espagnol que nous ne pourrons pas 
I'ondre aussi heureux que nous voiidrions, et que nous n’avons 
d’aiitre ambition que cello do rcuti’cr dans la vie privdo ci dans 
la retraitc la plus absolue. Nous nous abandonnons entieremout 
a la justice de notre frere I’empereur des Fran^ais pour le sort 
des personnes qui nous sont attacbees au sentimens de la gloire 
qui gfiirantit ses efforts pour lo bonbeur de I’Espagne et a ses 
sentimejis patern^s pour nos enfans, pour la reine, notre dpouse, 
cl pour nous. 

Nous nous engagerons a faire revdtir de toutes lea formes qui 
pourroient paroitre plus autbentiques le prdsent acte dcrit, rddigd, 
ct signd de noire propre main. Ayant juge que lo plus grand 
secret dtait indispensable jusqu’a cc que nous ayons connoissauce 
de I’acceptation de S. M. I’empereur des Fran^ais, roi d'ltalio. 

Fait a Madrid, etc. etc. 

Pam, 1811 . 

Depuis la conversation que j’ai eu avec vous sur ma position, 
elle ne s’est pas ameliorde; elle est telle aujourd'bui que je me 
voir fbred d'ombrosscr le seul pratique qui me reste a prendre, 
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celui ^0 la r^traite la plus absolne en France. Je aerois ddja parti 
ai je venois d’etre instruit que S. M. remporeur qui a ad quo 
j avoisi^on.n6 ordro d’aeheter ou de louer une terre a cent licues 
de Paris, avoit disapproiive cette deinarclie, et qu’il trourait plus 
convenable, si je persistoia dans ma resolution, que je me reudisso 
a ma tcri’e de Morfontaine apres vous avoir prevenu de nia d6- 
termination, et avoir assure ici I’ordre publique apres mou depart. 
Jo dirai en partant que je vais ni’cuiendre avec Vempereur pour 
les affaires d’Espagne, ot jo ferois les memos dis]) 08 ition 8 par 
rapport augc provinces qui eutourent Madrid que jo lit lorsqu’u y 
a un ail je partis pour Texpeditiou d’Andalousio; cct citat dura 
six mois sans nul dosordre, et je no doute pas que les cboses 
n’aillcnt de la infinio inaniiiro ct no doiment le toms a I’empereur 
do prendre los dispositions deiluitivcs. 

tTo^suis prot a rondre remporeur les droits qu’il me remit a 
Bayqnno sur la nionarcliie d'Espagne ct des ludes si ma posi¬ 
tion ici no change pas; paroeque je dois croii’o quo e’est le d^sir 
de I’empereur puisqu’il est impossible qu’il veuillo que jo reslo roi 
d’Espagne, ct qu’il m’6te tons los moyena d’existencc. II eii pout 
fitro malheuroux que I'emperour ait voulu me reconnoitre roi do 
Naples, il y a six ans lorsqu’a la t6te de scs troupes jo fis la con- 
quote de ce royaiime; co lut maigrd moi, et mes instances pour 
ri'ster au commandomeiit de son armee aveo la simple qualito de 
son lieutenant fiiront le sujet d’uno lettre dont je me rappollo 
trort-bien. 

Lorsqu’en 1808 jo fus proclamo roi d’Espagn-', jo I’ignorois 
encore; copeudant arrive a Bayonne je fis tout ce que vouius 
remporeur, je signorais uno-constitution, je le signal appuy<5e par 
sa garantie. Les oWi^iiomons n’ayant pas r)5pondu a nos ('s])6- 
rances est ce ma laiite? Est celui qui cn est Ic plus victim qui 
doit en porter la peine ? Oependani tant que la guerre dure jc 
me puis sounds ?i tout co que I'on a voulu, inais jo no puis jias 
riiTii>oasible ; jo ne puis pas resler ici plus longtems si I’emjicrour 
no vient Ji nioii socours. En ordonnant qu’il soit versd dans nion 
trosiir a Madrid un million do francs par mois, lea autros jiro- 
vincos doivent coutribucr aux bosoms d(i la capitale. Les 
tvoujies Francoises qui sent dans les provinces du centre (elles 
sunt poll nombreuses) doivent etre solders par le tretor d© 
France'. ^ 

A la paoiflcation gon^rale I’empcreur cxigera des ind^nitds; 
s’entoiidrcr alors il possorlo de fait prosque ioutes les provinces 
aujourd’hui, il sera bien le maitre de ne los evacuer qu’.a mesure 
qu’il oroira que I’Espagno aura satisfait aux obligations qu’il lui 
aura iinposf‘('.M. En resume je suis pret a fairo la voloiito do 
romporeur pourvu que je la connoisse. 

1 °. Vciit-il que je re'sto roi d’Espagne, jo rosto des qu’il m’en. 
donno la possibilitd, ot jc supporto tons les gouvernomens 
mditaires qu’il a etablis puisqu’il les croit indispensables pendant 
la guerre. 

2 '^. Prefereroit-il quo ie rentrasse dans la sein de ma famillo i 
Morfontaine d’abord et I’liiver dans Jo midi. Je suis pr4t a partir 
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dfes que jo connoitrai sa volontd. J'ajoiite do plus quo le pr rti do 
larelraite me conviendra beaucoup plus que I’autrc des uue je 
saumi qu’il lui convieut. Je suis sur alora qu’il aura qfielques 
boutds pour les Fran^ais qui sc sent attaebes a mon sort, et que 
je ne serai pas a mome de rondre aussi heureux qu’ils lo mdritent. 
Quant a moi, a la r('ine, ct a racs ciifans, I’erapereur me faisant 
payer mon traitement do prince Fran^ais, nous en aurons asaez, 
mon intention dtant de vivre dans la retraite en iri'occupant de 
rcducation des mes enfans, laissant a rcmpercur le soin de lour 
dtablissemens; car je ne doute pas si ce projet se vorifi- quo je ue 
retrouve le cojur de mon frere, et que dans les intervalles ou il se 
rappellera qu’il eat liommo, il no trouvo encore quelque consolation 
en roirouvant mon ccour pour lui aussi jeuno qu’il y a trento 
ans. Eufiu j’aime mieux vivre suject de I'erapereur en France quo 
de roster on Espaj^nc roi nominal, pareeque je serai bon sujet cn 
France, et mauvais roi cnEspagne, et que je veux roster digne de 
rompereur, do la Franco, et de moi-momo. 

Note.—The bad French is in the original MSS. 


Marquis of Almeriara to the minister secretary of state. 
Translated from a deciphered Spanish letter. 

* Fontainchleau, November 4, 1810. 

* This government is very uneasy about the military operations 
in Portugal, from whence they receive no accounts except through 
England, described thcrefoi’c factitiously and with the strongest 
hopes of resisting the French forces that oppose their army. This 
problem will ])robably bo already solved and its conclusion will 
decide what is interesting to Spain. It is therefore very imjior- 
tant that our government should write all it knows, and what 
will prove that it takes part in w hat belongs to both countries-, 
because here I am often a.sked wdiat is said in Madrid on this 
Bubject, and people arc surprised that we limit ourselves entirely 
to tlie urgent points of our negotiation. This exjilains the proofs 
of affection w'hich the prince royal of Sweden desired that the 
king ^ should give to the emperor, being convinced that the 
letters of his majesty, written in his own familiar style when he 
explaiii^ his sentiments, produce a great sensation w'ith the 
emperor.’ 


Section 111. 

Letters from the prince de Neufchatel to Icing Joseph., 

Faris, 28 Janvier, 1811. 

SiuE,—J’ai Thonneur do prevenir votro majesty que I’empereur 
par sa decision du 21 Janvier a fix<5 les traitemens extraordi- 
naires qui pourront 6tre payes on Espagno a date du 1®' de 
I'auude 1811, dans rarrondissement dcs armies du midi, du 
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nord, ie VArragon, &c. Ccs irailcmens eont d^termin^s aiiis 
qu’il suit— 

41 Savotr: 

Fr. par nioia. 

Lcs g^udraax gouvenioui’s dans los quntre gouvernemens 
•comprises dans rarroudisscment de rarmde du nord . . 4D00 

Le general chef do I’etat major general dc I’annoo . . . 3(>00 

Geueraux de division.1800 

Gdneraux do brigade, inspcctcux’s aux rerucs ot commis- 

saires ord^natcurs .1200 

Adjudans commaudans, colonels, ot sous-iuspecteurs aux 

vevucB.750 

OlGciers do sant6 principaux.. . 500 

Cliofs de bataillons, d’eseadrons, commissaircs de guerre, 

ei chefs d’administration dcs difFcrens scrvicos . . . 4''X) 

Commandans de pla(;e occupant dans j capitaines . . . 4i(X) 

rarxn^e un grade infericur a ceux C licutenans ct ) 
ci-deasus ddaigueoa, savoir . . , . j sous-licuts. $ * 

Au moyon de cea indemnitda il ne sera rien allou<5 an-dcssus 
dos sommea fixes ni pour depenses de bureaux ou de table, ni 
pour frais extraordiuaires, quelque nature qu’ils soient et sous 
quelque protexte que eo puisse 6tre, et cetto ddcision n'a aucun 
efl’et retroactif. J’ecris a MM. lea raarccliaux et g^ncraiix 
commandant en Espagno, pour lour faire connoitre que, d’aprea 
lea intontiona do remperour, tout militaire Eran^aia qui a I’avenir 
aurait exigd ou rcfu dcs traitemena extraordinairea plus f«>rt3 
quo ceux fixes par la decision du 21 Janvier, et qui sen scrait 
fait payer sana une ordonnance reguliere dca intenaana gdndraux 
ou commissaircs ordonnaicura, sera suapendu do ses fonctions et 
qu’il on sera rendu complc dans lo vingt-quatre heuroa pour 

S rcndre los ordrea do I’empereur. Votre majesbS jugcra sans 
oute convenable de donner ses ordres au general Bclliard pour 
que cette dispoaition soit suivio dans rarrondissement de Tarmce 
du centre. Je prie votre majesty d’agr^er Thommage de men 
respect. 

Paris^ 14 Fevriert 1811. 

Stub,—L’ empereur no m’a encore donne aucun ordre relatjf a 
I’objet de la lettro apjiortee par votre aide-de-camp le colonel 
Clermont Toimere. On pensc que Valence ne se aoumettr^que 
par I’approche d’uno armeo, et apres la prise de Tarragon e le 
corps du general Suchet aera dispouible.—Les afiaires paroiasent 
s’amdliorcr en Portugal, Jo due a’lstrie va dtablir I’ordre dans lo 
nord de I’Espagne. J’envoyo mon aide-de-camp le colonel le 
Jeune voir I’etat dea clioses a Grenade, Malaga, Cadiz etBadajoz. 
Je prie votro majesty d’avoir dcs bontds pour lui. L'empereur 
oat en bonne santd, I’imperatrice est bientot a terme, et nous 
eaperons un roi des Bomains. L’empereur alTennit de plus eu 
plus le grand empire. Votre majestd lo seoonde, mads nous appre- 
cions ses peines et ses privations. Une nouvelle arm^e de deux- 
cent-miUes hommes se forme dans le no^d de la France, et 
l’empereur est en position d’en imposer & qui tenteroit de oon- 
trarier ses grandee oouoeptions; tout est bien ^ va bien e& France. 
TOX.. IIL XX m 








US 

Parigf le 11 Avril, 1811. 

eu rhonneur de mander votre majeate, Tempe- 
leur avoit doim6 des ordres jpour gu’il Ixii fut envo* chaque 
mois cent nulle francs, et je Im ai fait connoitre combien il 6toit 
hnportant que les troupes destinies pour I’Andalusie y arrivas< 
gent sans retard. 

L'empereur pense qu’il seroit utile do cbercher tirer parti de 
bons Espagnole pour r^unir de vrais cortez qui pourroient avoir 
de I’influence sur les esprits; I’int^grit^de I’Espagne pent encore 
^Itre naaintenue si les cortez operoicnt une reaction dans I’opinion: 
le Perou et le M^xique se sont dejii declares independant, et 
toules les autres colonies vont dcbapper a I'Espagne: les vrais 
Espagnols doivent savoir combien les .^glais les midtraitent. On 
voit par les gazettes AngJaises quo les cortez ra8sembl<?s dans 
Tile de Leon ne furent qu’une miserable canaille ct des gciis 
obscures, qui n’oni autre prqjet que d’aller veg^ter dans les 
tavemes de Londros; il ne pent y avoir rien a faire avec de pareils 
hommes. Sa majeste trouve qu’il y auroit un grand avantage a 
former dos cortez tirer de toutes les provinces do TEspagne 
occupees par les armees Fran^aises. Tine discussion ^clairco qui 
a’dtabliroit auroit beaucoup d’influence sur les esprits. L’empe- 
reur est obligd d’abandonner le projet qu’il avoit de s’entendro 
avec les cortez de I'ile de Leon, puisque ce n’est qu’un composd 
de gens sans aveu: ce ne seroit done qu’avec des cortez forme 
d’bommes tires de toutes les parlies do I’Espagne qu’on pourroit 
^clairer I’opinion des Espagnols qui aiment leur pajs. 

L’ambassadeur de l’empereur a transmis des pTlaintes sur votre 
major-g^n^ral. Votre majesty commande I’anude du centre. 
Par consequent labierarchie militaire ne peut paspermettre qu’il 
s'ecarto de ses devoirs. Si jo correspond souvent avec Ic general 
Belliard, e’est quo votre majcsle cat un general roi, et que jo dois 
lui 4viter des detaDs qu’im major-gdneral lui souract. 

Aucun village d’Espagne n’a et<5 rouni a la France, ct Pempe- 
reur tient a ce que votro majeate ait en Espagne toute la cousi- 
ddration qui lui est due. Tout depend encore du parti qu’on peut 
tirer de la nation. Ce qii’il y a de coj'tain, e’est quo les Anglais 
n’r»nt qu’un but; cclui de ruiner la pcninsulc, de la detruire, 
parcequ’ils sentent bien qu’elle doit linir par appartenir a. la 
Franco, ou a un prince de la maison de l’empereur, et qu’ils 
trouvent un grand avantage a diviser un pays qu’il eavent no 
pouvoir garder. 

Je presente Ik votre majesto Tbommage avec mon respect , 

Le prince Ncufohatel, major-g^jneral, 

Alexanpbe. 

Parity ce 6 Maiy 1811. 

J'ai montr^ a l'empereur la lettre de votre majesty, cn 
date du 21 Avril par laquelle elle fait connoitre qu’oUe se met ou 
route pour Paris; l’empereur ne s’attendoit pas a cette resolution; 
votre majest^i lui ayant promis do uc pas quitter I’Espagne sans 
titre convenu Ik I’avaucc des mesures a prendre et qu'exige une 
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pareilll determination. L’ompereur troure qnc dans oes circon- 
atancea le depart devotre majestd devoit dtre prccddd de I’evacua- 
tion do^TAndalousie afin de concentrer lea armies. Car dans la 
position des choseSj le depart de votre majestd va donner uno 
^^cousse ddfavorable ^ la situation des armces de I’empereur. Si 
Totre majeste avoit quittd I’Espagne an mois do Janvier, oii lea 
armecs etoient en position sans agir, cola auroit) eumoinsd'in- 
oonvenient. Dans ce moment votre arrivdo mot romperour dans 
de grandes inquietudes, en vous considcrant comme roi d’Espagno, 
et conune gineral-on-chef, I’emperour voit quo votre retour sera 
inteiqirete selon I’esprit et la toumuro’que Ics Anglais voudront y 
donner, et fera un mauvais elfet; qu’il est peniblo quo votre 
majestd so soit portde a cetto ddmarciio dont il ne peut resulter 
aucun avantage, et qui peut avoir bcaucoup d’inconveniouts, car 
dans cb moment d’agitation I’Espagno va so trouver sans chof. 
Vol3*e majestd ne voulant pas tester a Madrid, I’cmpcrour trouvo 
qu’il auroit dtd tres utile qu’elle alldt passer la revue de rarmde 
do Portugal oiide Tarmeo d’Andolousie; I’influcnce de votro 
maiestd auroit surtout dtd bien utile pour procurer a I’armdc 
de Portugal tout ce qui lui est ndeessaire. L’empereur, sire, est 
dans uno grande anxietd de savoir 5, qui vous avez donnd le com- 
mandoment de I’annde du centre; si vous avez preveuu Ic duo 
de Dalmatie de votre ddpnrt, et qui etant aux mains avec I'en- 
nemi trouvera ses embarras augmentds, n’ayant aucune direction 
BUT ses derridres. S’il dtoit possible que votre majestd re^ut 
cette lettre encore en Espagne, I’empercur m’ordonne d’engager 
votre majestd h sentir les inconvdniens de son reiour si contraire 
aux circonstancos. L’ompereur n’a aucune nouvello ni do I’armdo 
d’Audalousio ni de I’annde du centre. J'epddio a votro majestd 
un de mes aides-de-camp. Etc. etc. 

Alkxandke. 

Paris, le 1 Juin, 1811. 

Sihe,--L’ emperonr a examind attentivement les obserrations 
que votre majestd lui a adressces, et mo present do mo rendro 
aupres d’ello pour avoir I’lionncur de lui donner connoissance de 
ce qu’il juge le plus convenablo sur les divers points qui en sout 
I’objet. L'empereur pense, sire, que votre majestd peut |Artir 
do Paris quand ello le jugcra il-propos, etmomo sans al^pndre 
son re tour, si cela entrait ^ns les intentions de votre majestd. 
L’armde du centre en Espagne est pleinement, entierement sous 
les ordres do votro majestd, le general BeUiard ne doit point 
prendre le titro de major general, mais celui quo lui out toujours 
attribud les ordres emandcs de l’empereur, de chef d'Stat major de 
Va/rmie du centre. Si votre majestd n’est pas content do oc 
gdndral, je vous engage, sire, a en proposer un autro qui ait 
votro confiance. C’est a votre majestd, sire, qu’il appartient de 
Buspendre, do renvoyer, de tradmro mdme a des commissions 
militaires quand il y a lieu, les gdndraux et qfficiers de I’armde 
du centre; d’admmistrer los provinces comprises dons Tsirroii- 
dissement de cette armde comme votre majestd le jugerale plus 
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oonvenable au bien du service. A rarmco du nord de I’E^agne, 
Tempereur a besoin d'un niar^ehal qui soit cbarg6 du comuande- 
nient des troupes station^es dans les provinces fomanWarron- 
dissement de cette arm6e. Le marechal due d’lstrie exerce 
inaintenant ce commanderaent; dans le cas, sire, oti ce niar<$cligl 
ne conviendroit pas a V. M. I’empereur ne serait pas eloigne de 
lo romplacor par le mar4clial Jourdan, si cette disposition 6toit 
agreable a votre majeste et a ce inar(§olial. Mus 1 empereur ne 
juge pas qu’on puisse rien cbanger a Vorganisation de 1 ann4e du. 
nord; il est essentiel quo cette organisation reste^telle qu’elle 
est, 81 ce n’est do mettro cette amide sous les ordres d'un 
niardcbal Fran^ais qui possdde d’avantage la confiance de votre 
majestd. Dans les gouverncmens qui forment rarrondissement 
de cette armde, e’est au nom do votre majestd, sire, quo la justice 
doit so rendre; le commandant doit envoyer des rapports jour- 
naliers a V. M., I'intendant gdndral M. l)udon doit envoyer & 
Y. M. I’dtat do la pcrc^tion des contributions et de leur emploi. 
L’empereur pense que V. M. doit avoir aupr^s du gdndral-en-chef 
de I'armde du nord un commissaire Espagnol pour veiUer a ce 
quo le quart du revenu des provinces de rarrondissement de cette 
armde, soit versd a Madrid pour le service de votre majestd, et 
j)our sdeourir I’armde du centre. L’empereur consent a ce quo 
toutes les fois que les provinces auraient les moyens ndcessaires 
pour se garder et so garantir des incursions des grorillas, elles 
puissent rentrer entierement sous Tadministration jEspagnole en 
ne foumissant quo co qui sera convenu. Quant a I’annee du 
midi de I’Espagne, I’empercur approuve qu’ainsi qu’a I’armde 
du nord, le mardchal qui commande envoie des rapports a V. M. 
ct I’instruiro de tout cc qui se passe; les budgets en recettes et 
en ddpenses des diffdrentes provinces de I'armde du midi, doivent 
aussi 6tre envovds a votre majestd, qui y tiendra un commissaire 
pour poroevoir le quart dos revenues. 

La meme mdtnode sera pareillement appliqude a I’affmee 
d’Arragan. L’cmpercur, sire, satisfait aussi aiix ddsirs exprimes 

5 ar V. M. Quant a ce qui coneerne le commandement gdndral 
e ses armees cn Espagne, sa majestd ne croit pas pouvoir 
doimer un tel commandement qui doit dire simple et un; votre 
M. *^ntira qu’il est dans la nature des elioses qu’un mardchal 
re8id<yat a Madrid et dirigeant les opdrations voudrait en avoir la 
gloiro avoc la responsibilitd, et quo dans ce cas, les commandans 
des ormdes du miai et do Portugal se croyant moins rdoUement 
sous les ordres de votre M. que sous do son chef d’dtat major, 

S ourraient no pas obdir, ou oxdcuter co qui leur serait proscrit. 

fais indepenaamment du commandement de I'armde du centre, 
V. M. sire, aurait le commandement des troupes qui entroraiont 
dans rarrondissement de cette armde. Si rarmde du midi so 
repliait sur I’armde du centre, elle serait dds-lors sous lee ordres 
de V. M. et il en serait do m^me pour I’armde du centre. 

Dans cellos des armdes V. M. se rendrait, elle aurait les 
honneurs du commandement; mois, sire, I’empereur jnge tr&s 
important de ne rion changer au commandement mihtaire ni h 
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i’armie du nord, ni a I'anzide d’Arragon, ni aux armees du midi 
et de Portugal, except^ ce qu’il est n^cessairo d’6tablir pour quo 
V. M. tut des rapports de tout ce qui so passe, conuaisse tout et 
puisse BO Bcrvir do ces relations, dans sa position centrale, pour 
^nsti^re lea autres ^cn^raux: sa majestd pense que cette com¬ 
munication de rensoignemeng, d’observations, de conscils^eut 
m6me avoir lieu par le canal du ministre de la guerre de V. M. 
L’empcreur desire, sire, quo V. M. veuillo bicn correspondro 
dircctemont avec moi par des lettres signes de sa mam; j’aurai 
riioimour A’acjressor directemcnt Ics miennos h V. M. L’ompereur 
desire egalcmcnl qu’olle s’on reserve I’ouveriure et lasso connaitro 
ensiiitc a son ehef dYstat-major ce qu’clle jugera convonablo. Jo 
prie votrc M. de vouloir biou donuor ses orcu’ea pour quo tous lea 
comptes rendus on etats de situation me soient adrcsses, quo lea 
rappftrts soient ires exacts et quo jc sois instruit do tout co qui 

S eut int (Grosser lo service do roiuporeur coiimio cela est d'usage 
ans unc armee. D’apres les ordros de I’emperour tine soiumo 
de cinq cents mille francs par mois sera envoyoe a V. M. jusqu’au 
I" Juillet, et a compter du r' Juillet, cet envoi sera d’un 
million par mois pendant le rcsto de I'annee. 

L'empereur, sire, me prescrit d’avoir I’honneur de concertor 
avee voire majeste les mesuros qu’elle jugera convenables a 
I’organisation de I’armde du centre, ainsi quo pour cn retiror les 
generaux qui ne conviondraient pas a voire majestii, faire doa 
examples de ceux qui auroient commis des dilapidations, lour 
faire rcstituer les sommes qu’ila auraient dilapidees; t nliii, sire, 
rcmpcrcur se repose esscntiellemont sur votro majestd du soin 
de maintenir les olllciers do son armdo dans la discipline con- 
vcnable et de faire des examples, ct il desire quo V. JVI. envoie 
pumellement des ra])poris delailles sur tout ci? qui est important. 
Votro majeste, sire, roconnaitra dans ces dispositions quo lo 
desir de l'empereur est de faire tout ce qui pout donner un 
uttuvel -eclat it I’entree de V. M. en Espagne, on mamtenant 
d’ailleuisi dans leur inlegrile, ainsi quo sa inajeste lo gage 
indis])on8ab]e, rorganisaiion de rarmeo d’Andalousie ct des 
autres arniees d'Espagne, &c. 

Observations faitei par le roi d'JUspaf/ne sttr la Xettre dumajoi' 
gh\i6ralt du Icr Juin, 1811. ^ 

Lc roi deman de: 

l*^, Que Messrs, les mardcliaiix commandant-en-cbef les 
armees de rompereur, a I’annee du nord, du Portugal, de midi, 
et de I’Arragon, ne puisseni augmcnlcr les impots existant a ee 
jour, ni lever aucune contribution extraordinaire sans I’autorisa- 
tion du roi, ou do l'empereur. 

2°. Le roi desire que lo marecbalJourdan rcmplaco le mariJclutl 
due d’lstrie dans lo commandement de I'armee du nord. 

3°. Quo les marecliaux commandant les armees do l’empereur 
et les intendans gi^neral ne puissent vendro aucune bion national 
ou communal sans I’autorization du roi; qu'il en soit de mdsne 
pour les plombs et vif argent appartenont a Tetat. 
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4°. Que ]es administrations Espagnoles dans rarrondissfement 
des armdes du nord, du midi, de I'Arragon, resterout ttelles 
qu’eUes sont, ct que sides cliangemonaparoissentutiles, ils seront 
demand^B au roi. 

6 °. Qu’il soit specific que le quart des revenues des provinces 
occupties par les armies de I’empereur, en Espagne, sera verse 
net dans le tresor du roi a Madrid, et que les trois autre 
quartes seront employds aux besoin de rarmdo dans les dites 
provinces, et en paycment des traitemons des administrations 
Espagnoles. ^ & 

6 °. Le roi se trouvant avoir I’honneur du commandement pres 
des armdos oi il se trouve, pense qu’il est dans les intentions de 
votre majestd qu’il puisso voir et rcunir les autoritds Espagnoles 
comme bon lui semblera pour leur parler dans I’interdt des 
affaires d’Espagno: ce que le roi trouve utile de fairo dans les'lieux 
ou il I’arrfitera pour se rendre Tx Madrid. 

7°. E paroit entendu que le mardcbal commandant I’armdo de 
Portugal rendra compte au roi des toutes les operations, aussi 
quo doivent le faire les autres mordchaux. 

8 °. Le roi trouve utile pour les intdrets des affaires d’Espagno 
de pouvoir s’attacher des ofliciers Espagnols ou autres qui so 
trouveroient parmi les prisonniers, et qui par des motifs particu- 
liers ilJugeroit convenablo d’employer. 

9°. Le roi de Wostpbalie qui ne pent pas recruterles regimens 
qu’il a en Espagne est dispose a mettre le petit nombre d’homraes 
qui restent aux drapeaux a la disposition du roi d’Espagne pour 
dtre h la soldo et a son service; lo roi d’Espagne les placeroit 
utilemcjit dans la garde. 

10 °. Le roi ddsire quo le gdndral Maurice Matbicu remplace le 
gdndral Lorge. 

11°. Qu’ii no resto a Madrid quo Tadministration ndeessaire 
pour I’armdo du centre, et que cette grande quantitd d’adminis- 
trateurs appartenant a radministration gendrole qui u’existc plus 
a Madrid soit envoyee si Burgos ou on jVanee. 

12 °. Que la soldo des troupes rran9ai3es faisaiit partio del’arm^e 
du centre continue ii 6tre payee par lo tr(?sor de France. 

13°. Sa majestd conservera le gdu<5ral Belliard comme chef do 
soil et£t major. 

14°. ^;e roi desire pouvoir prendre toutes les raesurcs politiques 
qu’il jugera convenablo, etiaire toutes autres dispositions aregard 
cte cortez, on se conformant aux vues contenucs dans la lettre que 
j’ai ecrite d’aprfes I’ordrc do V. M. pour cet objot. 

16°. Sur les 500,000 francs que v. M. met a la disposition du 
roi a Madrid on en retient 100,000 francs pour Tarri^re. Lc roi 
demaiide quo cette somme soit pour le service courant. 

Paris, le 17 Juin, 1811. 

SiBE,—L’empereur m'ordonne do voua envoyer la copie de la 
lettre que j’adrcsse au due d’Istrie; j’^cris a-peu-pr^s dans les 
mi^mes termes aux autres commandants. Je n’ai pas encore vu 
le mardcbal Jourdan; je le verrai deinain etimmddiatement aprfes 
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il parliiu pour Madrid, ou rempereur approndra arco plaisir qu'il 
est employe commo gouTcmeur. 

Le due do Baguse mande qu’il est en marche sur Id Tage. 
L’empereur desire que V. M. donne sea ordres pour qu’ou Tui 
jfocure tous les secours dont il peut avoir besoin; il a avee lui 
vmgt-huit mille bayonnettes, trois mille hommes do cavaleric, et 
tront-six pieces de canon, L’emperour desire que V. M. puisse 
I’appuyer avoc dixhuii cent cliovaux, quinsse a dixliuit pieces de 
canon, et deux a trois mille hommes d’infanterie: ce corps 
pourroii j^laco a proximite aiin de pouvoir rejoindre et aider 
10 duo do Bagusc, s’il dovoit donner bataillc aux Anglais. 
L’empereur verroit avee j)lai8ir, sire, qu’apres votre arriv<S a 
Madrid vous vous rondissiez {iTarmc^o de Portugal, pour la passer 
en revue, I’animer, et prendre dans votro revue I’etat dos emplois 
vacanB. 

J’ecris au due de Baguso que si i’on pouvoit retrancher Al¬ 
cantara et fairo une t6te do pont sur la rive droite, co soroit une 
bonne operation. Si I’armw) de Portugal aarivoit a terns pour 
secourir I’arm^e du midi devant Badajoz, le petit corps de reserve 
dont I'e viens de parlor ci-dessus a votre majeste no pourroit 6tre 
que de la plus grande utUitd. 

Le siege do Tarragone a d^ja attird une partie des bandos qui 
dloicnt dans Ttirrondisscment do rarmec du centre. Deux divi¬ 
sions de Tarmco de reserve que forme I’cmpereur arriveront Tune 
a Piimpelune, I’autre a Vittoria vers lo 14 Juillet; cela mettra a 
mdme d’envoyer encore aux armees du midi et do Portugal 
environ doiize millcs hommes qui sont en Navarre, et qui passe- 
ront par Madrid. 

L’empereur ne peut qu’engager votro majestd a onvoycr h 
I’armee du midi tout cc qui lui appartiont, car e’est la quo so 
portent les giands coups et qu’ont lieu los operations les plus 
importautes. 

- ' &c. Ac. 

Alexandiie. 

To the duhe of Istria. 

Pans, Jmn, 1811. 

J’ai prevdnu. Monsieur le mardchal, le general Monlhion, les 
gencraux Caffarelli ct Dorsoune directement des dispositioift dont 

1 e vais vous entretenir, et qui ont rapport aux inten^ious de 
’empereur relativoment au rdlour du roi d’Espagne dans ses 
dtats. 

Lo roi commando en chef rarmee du centre, mais I’intcntion 
de I’cmpereur est que vous correspondiez avee S. M. C. en lui 
faissant lo rapport do ce qui se passe afin de la mottro a m6mo de 
connoitre I’ensemblo dos ^venemens en Espagne commo les 
aiitres g(Sndraux en chef ont I’ordre d’en agir de m6me, le i-oi sera 
dans lo cas de pouvoir comme point central vous faire faire des 
communications qbi contribueront au suoefes des armes de I’em- 
pereur. 

S. M. I. m’ordonne aussi de vous faire connaitre, M. le duo# 
quo sou intention est que pendant le voyage dn roi dans son 
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r4tour a Madrid, tons Icb touneurs lui soient rendus dtos lea 
gouvernemena et dana Varrondiaaeiacnt dc Varm6e du nord 
comme si S. M. commandait cctte armee. Le roi donnera Tordre 
et rccevra lea honneura du commandement. Lea gouverneura 
.’accompagneront dana lour gouvernement et lui feront fournir 
toutea lea eacortes qui lui soront iwJceasairea. H eat a presumed* 
que le roi sejournera quelque toms a Viitoria et a Burgos, et 
qu'il prolitora de son s^jour pour rasaembler lea notables du pays, 
los 6clainT aur la situation dcs aflaires, et ameliorer I’csprit 
j)ublic. Vous seconderez, Mona. Ic mardcbal, le mei^iros que lo 
roi pourra prendre pour rcndre les villes etles villages responaables 
des abus qui se cominettent sur leur territoire. Vous agirez do 
memo si le roi accorde le pardon aquelquea bandes do guerillas qui 
se rendraicnt. Vous devez aider detous vos moyens les mesures 
quo S. M. prendra pour le rotablissement de I’ordre et*de la 
tranquillite publiquc. Du resto les troupes coinposant Tarm^o 
du nord doivent rester sous le commandement respectif do lours 
chefs et vos ordres doivent continuer a otre exdcutes sans qu’aucun. 
ordre de qui quo ce soit puisao los changer. Quant a Tadminis- 
tration du pays, elle doit continuer a marcher dans la direction 
donnee par les instructions et les ordres de I’empereur; los fonds 
doivent 6tre destinecs aux bcsoius do I’armee, a I’entreticn dea 
hdpitaux, ct vous devez ddfendrc et cmpficher tonic espece d’abus. 
Le roi ayant plus particuliereinont encore que vous, les moyens 
de connaitre les abus qu’ont lieu, I’empereur ordonnc que vous 
profitorioz dea lumieres que le roi pourra vous donner a cet egard 
pour les reprimer. II est ndcessaire. Monsieur le due, que vous 
me fassiez connaitre le budjet des ressourcca et desdcpensea, afin 
de savoir la partio des revenues qui poun’ont etre verses a 
Madrid dans la caisse du gouvernement pourle service du roi et 
pour Tarrace du centre. 

,le n’ai pas besoin de vous rdpeter que la justice doit so rendro 
au nom du roi; cola a toujours dh avoir lieu ; le droit do Ijjiro 
grace no vous appartient pas pour les individus condamnes par 
les tribuuaux; vous n’dtes autorise qu’a suspendre rexc'culiou 
dans los eas que vous jugerez graciables. Le droit do faire grace 
n’apiiartient qu’au roi. Vous n’avez pas non plus le droit do 
noiniter a aucuno place du clergd; lo roi y nomine dans toutes 
les par^e^de son royaume. 

Si le roi juge a-propos tenir pres do vous et des gouvenieurs 
un commissaire Espagnol pour connaitre les recettes ct lea 
depenses, vous devez donner a co commi.ssair® les renseignoinens 
dont il aura besoin pour remplir sa mission. Vous aurez soin. 
Monsieur le mardchal, de me rendre compte journellemont do co 
qui sc sera fait pendant lo sdjour du roi afin que j’eu informo 
romperenr. <&c. &c. 

Parist le 24 Aoiit, 1811. 

Stbb,—J’ ai I’honneur d’informcr votro majestd que d’tmres 
les ordres de I’empereur, je vieiis de faire connaitre a M. le 
mareclial due de Bagiise, que I’armde de Portugal doit prendre 
dcsormais sa ligne de communication sqr Madnd; jo lui mando 
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que c’|sl la que doit etre son ceiiirc do dep&t, ct quo toutc ope¬ 
ration c^ue Veuncmi ferait sur la Coa no pent d6ranger cette lignej 
qno siTenncmi vent prendre I’offensive il ne pent la prendre que 
dans I’Andalqjiaie parocque de ce c6t^ il a nn objet &. remplir* 
qni est de faire lever le sifege de Cadiz, iandis que sos efforts dans 
Ire nord B’avan^a-t-il memo jnsqu’a Valladolid n’aboutiraient a 
rien, puisque les troupes que nous avons dans ces provinces cn 
se repliant lui opposeraient une armee considerable, et qu’alora 
Varmoc dc Portugal devrait faire pour Tarmee du nord ce qu elle 
ferait pony’armco du midi. Je le prcviens quo Tobjet important 
eat quo sa ligrib d’opdrations soit sur Talavera et Madrid, parceque 
son armee est specialement destineo a protegor colie du midi. Je 
lui fais observer que Tarmeo do Portugal dtant attaqude de front 
son mouvement de retraitc est encore sur Madrid, parceque dans 
tons ics cas possibles ce doit ^tre sa ligne d’opdrations; qu’ilfaut 
done que tous les depots quelconqucs appartenant a I’anudc do 
Portugal Boient dirigds sur Talavera et Madrid. Je donne Vordre 
imperatif au general Dorsenne de fabe partir dans les 24 beurea 
tous les ddpots et detachemens qu’il a appartenant ii I'annde de 
Portugal; tout ce qui est en 6tat do servir sera'dbige cn gros de- 
tacliemens par Avila sur Placentia; et quant aux hommes qui no 
sont pas pour le moment en <Stat de servir, le gdneral Dorsenne 
les fora diriger sur Madrid, et aura soin d’en informer a I'avanco 
votre majestc; do maniero qu’il ne lui rostcra plus un soul bommo 
appartenant a I’arm^e do Portugal, sauf la garnison de Ciudad 
Hodrigo qu’il fera relever et rejoindre aussilot apr^s I’arrivdo des 
renforts qui vont sc rendre a I’armce du nord. 

&c. &c. 

Boulogne^ le 20 1811. 

Sire, —L’empereur m’a dcmaiid6 si j’avois reponso a la lettro 
quo j’ai eu rbounou;' d’lulrcsser a V. M. cn lui rcndaiit compto 
rlo la redditioii do Figuoras. L’orapereur m’ordonne d’annoncer 
a Y. IMT. que son intention est d’etendre a touto la rive gauebo 
derEhre la mesiire qu’olle a jugc devoir adopter pour la Cata¬ 
logue. L’emporour ponse quo V. M. tomoin dc la resistance qui 
oprouvent les aruioes et des sacrifices des toutoe especcs quo la 
France est oblige de faire, est troj) jusio pour no point a])precier 
les motifs do la conduite do I’empercnv, ct jc suis auebrise a 
assurer V. M. des sentimons d’iriUbfit et d’amitie qui cqntiiment 
a animer I’cmpereur pour V. M., inais il no pouvout pas faire 
uegliger a S. M. I. et It. cc qu’cllo doit a la surete de sou empire 
el il Iji gl-jirc de sou regne. 

&c, &c. 
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No. X. 

OPERATION PROJECTED FOR THE ARMY OP PORTDOAL,’ 

ADOBSSSED TO MARSHAL MARMONT BY PKINOE BERTHIER, DATED COMPEIONt, 

18th SEPTEMBER, 1811. 

[Extracted from Belmas’s ' Peninsula Sieges.'] 

Marshal, —^Wlion you shali have eighty pieces of ^tillery well 
furnished; when general Vandermaesen and all y5ur depdts left 
in the north shall have joined you; and when you have received 
all equipments and clothing destined for your army, the emperor 
counts on your having forty-one thousand seven hundred men, 
and v e shall then be near the first of October. When y®u are 
sure that Ciudad Rodrigo has been rc-victuallcd for three months, 
the emperor leaves you free to march on Badajos, invest Elvas, 
and inundate the Alcmtejo. In that case S. M. directs that the 
fifth corps shall be under your orders, with three thousand 
cavaliT which the duke of Dalmatia will furnish. You will thus 
have fifty-seven thousand three hundred men based on Estrema- 
dura and the fortress of Badajos, and you can besiege Elvas, lake 
the town and one of the forts, which will not bo diuicult, disturb 
the English towards Abrantes and Lisbon, and in a good position 
watch to see if they will give battle to relieve Elvas. If they 
let you besiege that place, you will have gained a real advantage, 
you will have relieved the north, and by that single stroke have 
thrown the enemy hito Lisbon. * Elvas might be taken before the 
15th of November with the exception of one fort which is of 
little importance: this will forward affairs so, that before the 
month oi February the campaign will be active in the interior of 
Portugal. 

If the enemy should then take the offensive and move on 
Salamanca and Valladolid, he will find Salamanca fortified ^d 
jrovisioned for two months; and general Dorsenne will have to 
: all back uj)on Valladolid, or even on Burgos, where ho will find 
liinself at the head of fifty thousand men, exclusive of a division 
in the Asturias and of the troops in the 3rd, 4th, and 5th 
goverftments. But tliis movement of the English is not at all 
probabl*'; ttiey will more likely hasten to the defence of Lisbon, 
and will be pursued by twt'nty-five thousand men detached from 
ihe army of the north. So Innt two divisions will hold them in 
check. The operation which I have explained to you, marshal, is 
the only one wnich can do honour to our arms, draw us out of the 
defensive state wc are in, make the English tremble, and advance 
us towards great events. The twenty-five thousand men who 
shall be on tlie Coa, will follow the English army j and if the 
latter concentrates entirely on the Tagus, the army of the north 
will detach fifteen thousand men to join jou, which will give you 
a force of seventy-two thousand three hundred men. 

The taking of a fortress under the eyes of the English army,* 
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tSe cqpduest of a part of Portugal which will cover the army of 
the south; and the junction with your force of twenty-fivo thou¬ 
sand Aen from that army of the south, will be for you motives of 
glory, aad pf success. On another side marshal Suchet will 
march upon Valencia, and everything tends to a belief that 
Valencia will be taken by the time you have reduced Elvas, 
and that you can be thus reinforced with another good division. 

You have, marshal, well observed that to execute the operation 
proposed, we vmist he sure that the enemy has not got any hattering- 
. tram to at^k Ciudad ModHgo; because if thV^siego of that place 
is commenced*, it will be necessary at first to march and disengage 
the fortress, seeing the army of the north is not strongenough 
alone to do so, and its business is to fall back if the Engli^, 
which is not likely, attempted to fall upon that army when you 
marcjli on the south. But if you are prepared, and that Ciudad 
Bodrigo is not besieged, you can, with the aid of the fifth corps, 
attack and overthrow all the positions of the line of English 
placed on the left bank of the Tagus. That will cause such alarm 
and wiU so disquiet lord Wellington, that ho will probably return 
by long marches to Lisbon. 

' 111 case of your junction with the army of the north to march 
for Ihe succour of Ciudad Bodrigo, if the enemy besiege it, you 
will by his majesty’s orders have the command of both armies. 
You u ill find joined to this letter a duplicate order placing tho 
fifth corps under your command when you shall have resolved to 
march on Elvas; also a duplicate order to general Dorsenne if 
you march on Ciudad Bodrigo. 

(Signed) AuiXAKDER. 
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